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Watered Sugar 
Found Dutiable 
At Regular Rate 


Treasury Department Over- 
rules Contention Made by 
Importers That Arriving) 
Cargoes Are Sirup 











Is Government’s Aim 


Federal Authorities Prepared 
To Meet Litigation Expected 
In Supreme Court Upon 
Point in Controversy 


‘ 


The Department of the Treasury 
notified collectors of customs in a 
letter made public Oct. 4 that sugar 
imported in an admixture of water 
was dutiable at the regular sugar 
tariff rate and that the imports 
should be so classified not withstand- 
ing contentions of importers that it 
constituted sugar sirup since it} 
measured less than 50 sugar degrees | 
by polariscopic tests. 

Announcement of the Treasury’s 
decision, which bore the signature 
of the Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Ogden L. Mills, fixed an issue} 
that has been smouldering since 
passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
with its duty of 1.7125 cents per 
eund on sugar. It was brought to 
a head by the arrival in several ports 
of tank steamers, built as a means of 
conveying the so-called sugar sirup 
to American ports, loaded with sugar | 
containing a sugar volume measur- | 
ing less than 50 degrees by test 
and which the importers contended 
should be classified for entry at a) 
rate of 0.25 cents per gallon of liquid. 

Claims of Company 

According to information made avail- 
able at_the Treasury, the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Company was one of the con- 
plaining importers and is the one which 
carried the protest through to a final 
ruling by the authorities here, The 
company claimed the duty of 1.7125 
cents per pound could not be made to 
apply in the instanceof merchandise 
of the kind they were seeking to bring 
in because the Tariff Act of 1930 classi- 
fied such a commodity as a sirup when 
testing less than 50 sugar degrees. 


contained in its letter to collectors 
of customs, was that the product is 
“in essence a sugar.” The Treasury was 
prepared, however, to meet litigation on 
the point and the oral statement was 
made that in all probability the case 
will go through the highest courts for 
final adjudication. 

Action’ by the Treasury against the 
‘claims of the importers was taken as 
a protection for the country’s revenue. 
In this connection, the following state- 
ment was issued in behalf of the Bureau 
of Customs: 


Heavy Loss Foreseen 


“The Bureau received a. report from 
Philadelphia that two shipments of this 
liquid sugar had been received at that 
port, in which the appraiser reported 
that one of these contained 98 degrees 
sugar, which, if imported as sugar, would 
be dutiable in the amount of $50,000. 
Estimated duties, as prepared by the im- 
porter, were taken at the rate of one- 
fourth cent peregallon, amounitng to 
$930. It, therefore, will be seen what 
a tremendous loss in sugar revenue this 
scheme would have proven if the cus- 
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New York to Consider 
Crime Law Revision 








Chairmen of Related Agencies 
Called to Conference 





State of New York: 
Albany, Oct. 4. 


Revision of the Baumes laws which 
provide life sentences without possibility 
of parole for crimes of less than mur- 
der will be considered by the chairmen 
f the several State agencies whose ac- 
Writes are related to the problem at a 

mference called by Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


In a statement announcing the confer- 
ence, Governor Roosevelt suggests that 
erhaps the most definite cause of New 
York’s prison riots “was the feeling of 
utter and complete hopelessness” on the 
part of men thus committed to prison. 


The purpose of the conference, which 
will be held on Oct. 14, the Governor 
said, is *“*that there may be presented to 
the next Legislature suggested changes 
in which the great majority of those who 
have given study to this whole subject 
may concur.” 


Cuban President Granted 
Right to Suspend Privileges 


The right to suspend constitutional priv- 
ileges in the city of Havana and neigh- 
boring townships was given President 
Machado by the Cuban congress Oct. 3, 
the Department of State was informed 
on Oct. 4 by the American Embassy in 
Havana. 

President Machado, under this grant, ! 
may suspend constitutional privileges 
whenever he considers it necessary, but 
only for a period of 20 days, the De- 
partment was informed. 

The debate was warm, the American 
Smbassy reported, and the vote in the 
Séhate was 15 to 5, and in the House 
8'to 10, in favor of the bill, 
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Nine Rules Given 
For Child-rearing 


Federal Agence y Describes 
Methods of Successful 
Parenthood 


HE good parent must be truthful, 

sincere, intelligent, and consistent 
in training a child, the Children’s Bu- 
reau declares in a statement made 
public by the Department of Labor, in 
which nine propositions are laid down 
as the key to successful parenthood. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


Nine important things for mothers 


to make a success of the job of being 


| parents are listed in a_ new bulletin 


just issued by the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Labor under the title, “‘ Are You Train- 
ing Your Child to Be Happy?” 


“To be a good father or mother is 
one of the hardest jobs on earth. It 
is the finest, biggest} job, too,” the 
bulletin says. 


This parents’ guide is a series of 12 
lessons in child management prepared 
from a manuscript by Blanche C. Weill, 
Ed. D., formerly psychologist with Dr. 
D. A. Thon, director of the habit clin- 
ics of Boston, and the author of the 
Bureau bulletin on child management 
and habit clinics. They are intended 
for lesson material for use by health 
agencies with groups of mothers who 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


More Judges Urged 
For District Courts 


| By Judicial Report 


—_. 


Recommendations for Ap- 
pointments and Succes- 
sions, to Meet Congestion, 
Signed by Chief Justice 


Provision for five additional United 
States District Judges, and the removal 
of limitations upon the succession of 14 


others, were recommended in the report 
of the Judicial Conferenee, held in Wash- 


ington, Oct. 1 to,3, sig@med bythe Chief |. 


Justice of ‘the United States, Charles 
Evans Hughes, and made public Oct. 6. 

The recommendation of the Confer- 
ence, which was composed of the Chief 
Justice and representative judges of the 
10 Federal Judicial] Circuits, was made as 


jthe result of an inquiry which disclosed 


that the congestion im the Federal dis- 
trict courts continues to be a major 
problem despite the fact that, taken as 
a whole, the increase in the number of 
cases pending at the end of the year 
was less than the number of new cases 
brought. 


(The report, in full text, will be found 
on page 9.) 
The report singled out particularly 


the imcrease of cases brought under the 
National Prohibition Act which repre- 
sent the majority of the criminal cases 
on the dockets. Of the 35,849 criminal 
cases pending on June 30, the report 
states, there were included 22,671 cases 
under the National Prohibition Act, The 
increased number of cases pending at 
the close of the fiscal year 1930 is ac- 
counted for in the report solely by the 
number of United States civil, criminal 
and bankruptcy cases pending, since 
there was a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of private suits. 

In its consideration of the problem of 
congestion, the report points out that 
the conference was met with proposals 
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Present Declared 
Favorable Time 


To Build Homes 


Assistant Secretary Klein 
Points to Low Cost of Ma- 





terial, Availability of 


Labor, and Credit Supply 
Owners Are Advised 


To Make Alterations’ 





States Should Take Measures'| 


To Wipe Out ‘Virtual Extor- 
tion’ by Means of Extra 
Loan Charges, He Declares 





Conditions are mow favorable for “‘full 
speed ahead” in home building, said Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, in an address on Oct. 5. 

Factors in the situation were listed 
as recent drops in prices of important 
building materials, availability of an 
ample number of highly skilled build- 
ing-trades workers, contractors anxious 
to obtain work, and first-mortgage money 
now generally available at reasonable 
terms. 

In general, said Dr. Klein, conditions 
are alse good for repairs, alterations, 
and improvements. 


: Financial Problem 

Outlining the interest of the Federal 
Government in the establishment and 
mainténance of homes, and the as- 
sistance offered and planned by Federal 
agencies, Dr. Klein said: “Failure to 
provide adequately for the financing of 
home-owners is recognized by the Ad- 
ministration as being, in many respects, 
one of our greatest shortcomings.” 

Commissions, fees, bonuses and other 
charges, he said, ‘‘often-accompanied by 
sharp practices result in virtual extortion 
which goes on daily In our midst,”” and 
he added that ‘‘the Government hopes 
that measures may be taken in'the vari- 
ous States that will succeed in wiping 
it out.” 

Dr. Klein spoke by radio through 
WMaAL and affiliated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. His 
address follows in full text: 

Here in the city of Washington, on‘a 
knoll in a little cemetery not so very far 
from this studio, there is a grave where 
any one of us may. well pause in rey- 
erence—the grave of John Howard 
Payne, who wrote “‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
And in view of our subject I think there 
is a peculiar significance in the fact that 
Payne was a United States consul, dying 
at Tunis, in North Africa. The man who 
gave to the world that powerful yet 
simple lyric in praise of the home was 
in the service of the Government. 

I canot help feeling, sometimes, that a 
good many of our people have a wrong 
idea about the Government at Washing- 
ton. They are apt to visualize it merely 
through images of the gleaming dome of 
the majestic Capitol, the pungent oratory 
of legislative deliberation, the valor of 
the Army and Navy, the on-the-job 
Marines. On the other hand, there are 
the “probes,” the pesky little bills for in- 
come-tax installments; or you may think 
of your Government in terms of a large 
inquisitive hand that mixes up the con-, 
tents of your trunk when you are getting 
back from Europe, or maybe as_ the 
agency that sends around a-man every 
so often to inquire whether you were 
born, and why! - 

Anyway, the Government. is likely to 
seem austere and more or less unfeeling, 
something a bit alien to your everyday 
interests and perplexities, such as how 


for the creation, not simply of additional you are going to make the next payment 
judgeships, but of additional districts,| on that house you bought a while ago, 


which would involve provisions and facil- 
ities essential to the equipment of new 
districts. 

In response to these proposals, it is 
pointed out, the Conference adopted a 
resolution requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to make a survey of the general 
subject, including the possible consoli- 
dation or change of existing districts 


and division points, with estimates of cost 


and efficiency, 
The business of the Circuit Courts of 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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or whether your roof persists in letting in 
the rain, or the fact that Grandma’s ter- 
rific racket from the boiler factory down 
the street. 


But, as a matter of simple truth, your 
Government is not remote—it does try 
hard to be thoroughly human—and it is 
tremendously interested in just such 
homelike matters as those that I have 
mentioned. 

Do your children have ready access 
to parks, playgrounds, and good schools ? 
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Deposits in City Banks Increase 
In Ninth Federal Reserve Area 





Minneapolis Review for Momth Says Trend Is Upward in 
Larger Centers While Coumtry Member Banks Show 
Decline ; Total Loans Lowest Since 1916 





\ INNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 4—The, 

trend of deposits im country banks 
of the ninth Federal reserve district is 
downward, while the trend in city 
banks of the district is upward, ac- 
cording to the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 

The reports of State and national 
banks following the June 30 “call” were 
used as a basis for determining the ef- 
fect of the seasonal slack period in 
farm income and business on bank de- 
postta. Deposits were found to be less 
by $53,000,000 than om the correspond- 
ing date in June, 1929, and to be the 
smallest June deposit total since 1924. 

Deposits at city banks reached the 
highest total since December, 1928, 
whereas country bank deposits were 
the lowest since August, 1918, the fig- 
ures reveal, 

Loans of all banks in the district 
were $71,000,000 off from the total a 
year earlier, and the total was the 
smallest reported figure since 1916, 
Deducting certain long-term invest- 
ments which are usually included in 
the loan figure, such as acceptances, 
commercial paper and brokers’. loans, 


it appears that loans to customers of 
banks in the'district were only about 
50 per cent of deposits. 

“A recent revision in the schedule 
for the classification of loans of mem- 
ber banks in the called reports pro- 
vides significant new data for the more 
accurate analysis of the bank credit 
uses of the district,” the review states. 
“The new loan schedule,” it continues, 
“‘shows loans to customers and also the 
various classes of loan which are in 
reality short-term investments and 
which in any logical analysis of the 
bank credit situation should be in- 
cluded with security holdings to indi- 
cate the true relation of banks to the 
open market. In the tables below are 
shown the loans to customers and the 
investments of city and country mem- 
ber banks on June 29, 1929, and June 
30, 1930, showing for the first. time 
the true credit ‘position of member 
banks in this district, 

“It will be seen that city member 
banks are lending a larger proportion of 
their earning assets to customers than 


[Continued on Page 11, Column. 2.]. ’ 
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| Working Students 
Earn 33 Millions 


| Nearly 200,000 Youths Help- 
ing Pay Their Way 
Through College 


TUDENTS' working their way 
through 611 American colleges 
| earned approximately $33,000,000 in 
1928, the Federal Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, William John Cooper, de- 
clared in an announcement calling at- 
tention to a publication on “Self-Help 
for College Students,” recently com- 
piled by the Office of Education. 

The purpose of the publication is to 
put before students who intend to work 
| their way through college information 
that will be of value to them. 

The Commissioner called attention 
to loans amounting to nearly $4,000,- 
000 annually made to students through 
over 100 student loan agencies. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

To assist in answering the many re- 
quests for information as to where and 
how students may obtain a college edu- 
cation by working their way, a special 
bulletin on the subject has been pre- 
ern, This bulletin is entitle Self- 

elp for College Students.” . 
tains information of interest t 
ents who plan to enter college 
ited means. 

Loan funds which are availa) 
those who wish to borrow money © 
college education and discussed and aa* 
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Subordinates Blamed 
In Prejudice Toward 
Middle-aged Worker 


|Department of Labor Cites 
Experience of San Fran- 
cisco Bureau in Placing 
Applicants in Positions 











> The 

Diserimination against older workers, 
when additional help is being taken on, 
really exists, even though the employer 
himself. may. be unaware of it, accord- 
ing to the B of Labor Statistics, 
Department ot*Tahbor. This has -been 
the experience of the Employment Aid 
of San Francisco, established to help 
middle-aged persons find work, it was 
stated orally at the Bureau Oct. 4. 

During an eight months’ period, 1,108 
persons applied to the organization for 
positions, but only 242 of them were 
placed, despite the fact that the Employ- 
ment Aid specializes in this aetivity. 
No applicants were found jobs with large 
employers, it was stated. Some of the 
latter proposed to help the organization 
but found it impractical to do so. 

Further information from the Bureau 
follows: 


Problems Encountered 


Often the older worker, although unfit 
for the work he did in earlier days, is 
still perfectly capable of becoming a 
useful employe at some other job, at 
which he may maintain his independence 
indefinitely. What is needed is a recog- 
nition of the facts, followed in some cases 
by training for a new job, and aid in se- 
curing work fitted to the changed ca- 
pacity. 

The effort to continue to make good 
at a job in which a man is no longer 
adequate has unfortunate effects, both 
physical and mental, which may be pre- 
vented by his facing the situation and 
entering some othe type of work, per- 
haps not in itself so attractive or so 
well paid, but better suited to his ability 
and age. 

The report of the Employment Aid 
admits the claim of employers that older 
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Income of Specialists 
In Medicine Outlined 





Successful Physicians Earn 


$8,000 to $30,000 Yearly 


A medical specialist with successful 
experience covering a period from 5 
to 10 years may earn from $8,000 to 
$30,000 annually, the associate specialist 
in higher education, Walter J. Greenleaf, 
declares in a statement made public by 
the United States Office of Education. 

Pointing out the aims of the profession 
are first for the alleviation of pain and 
the promotion of health, attention is 
called to the economic returns of those 
who are specialists or as physicians are 
ambitious. 

Ambitious doctors, it is pointed out, 
should increase their incomes to $5,000 
or $8,000. 

That part of the statement which in 
its entirety treats of medicine as a ca- 
reer, dealing with the professional in- 
come, follows in full text: 

The aims of medical education are 
healing, the prevention of disease, pro- 
motion of positive health, and research. 
A doctor is entrusted with the responsi- 
bilities of life and death. He must have 
patience and perseverance, be a keen ob- 
server, and be able physically to endure 
intensive study, tedious days, and broken 
rest. His ambition should be to care 
for the sick and injured, and he will give 
freely of his time and energy to alle- 
viate human suffering, 

After a few years of general practice 
many doctors specialize. Among the 
most important specialties are: Derma- | 
tology, gynecology, neurology, obstetrics, | 


opthalmology, otolaryngology, orthope- | 
dics, pediatrics, psychiatry, roentgen- | 
ology, surgery and urology. Specialists | 


tend to make competition keen for the 
new physician in the larger cities. The 
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_ control of the smoke nuisance. 
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Rain Production 


By Human Effort 
Held Impossible 


Scientist of Weather Bureau 
Says Amount of Energy) 


Required Is Beyond Abil- 
ity of Humans to Apply 








Futility Illustrated 
In Old Experiments 


Statistics on Rainfall Are Said! 
To Show That Gunfire in 
Battle Has Not the Slightest 
Effect on: Precipitation 


Federal, State and municipal govern- 
ments should not expect results from 
human attempts to invoke rain, the! 
Meteorological Physicist of the Weather! 
Bureau, Dr. W. J. Humphreys, stated) 
orally Oct. 4. For years in this coun- 
,'?* and abroad, he said, there have been | 
Sorts to produce rain but all experi- 
ents have failed to furnish the slightest | 
support of the theoretical magic of rain} 
making. 

“It is a sound business principle,” he 
said, “for business to consult experts 
in whatever field of activity is concerned. 
If you had a watch you don’t go to a 
carpenter to diagnose its problems and 
in industry one properly goes to those 
who have knowledge of a given subject. 
So in government, we consult specialists | 
in particular activities, trained in cer-| 
tain fields. 

“Business and individuals should go 
in matters of consultation and informa- 
tion to those who are recognized by! 
others as scientists and not to those who 
are only so recognized by themselves. In! 
other words, we should be as sensible 
in business as in any other activity. 


Viewed as Foolish Expense 


“From our knowledge of how nature 
produces rain, it is immediately evident 
to the scientifically trained mind that 
artificial production of rain is humanly; 
impossible, merely because the amount 
of work necessary to produce it is 
vastly greater than we have. at our 
command, A bukiness man should not 
encotirage “anything of the kind; ~be- 
cause it is diverting money from legiti- 
mate channels into foolish expenditures. 

“There nevet has been and cannot be 





said. “It is physically impossible for: 
the same reason that it is not and never; 
has been possible for any man to shoulder 
the Washington monument and walk: 
away with it. It is not strange to me: 
that we have in this country as well as 
in Sumatra and Malaysia and among 
the benighted tribes of Africa those who 
pose as rain makers and either believe 
or make others believe there may be 
something in that kind of magic. The 
curious thing and the marvel to me is 
that there are wealthy business men who 
foster such attempts. 


Report on Experiments 

“Buried away in the archives of the 
Department of Agriculture is a report 
the Department made to the Senate 
(Senate Executive Document No. 45, 
52nd Cong., 1st Session) on experiments 
made by R. G. Dyrenforth, appointed as 
the Department’s special agent for that 
purpose, at the suggestion of Senator 
C. B. Farwell, of Illinois. He bombarded 
the air in Texas in the early nineties. 
His report was that his experiments 
were “not adequate for definite conclu- 
sions or evidence on which to uphold or 
condemn the theories of artificial pro- 
duction of rainfall by concussion.” 

His deductions were: 

“It is only by a large number of tests, 
with accurate noting of conditions and 
occurrences, that definite conclusions can 
be reached; and, if then it be ascertained 
to be a certainty that rainfall will be 
induced by explosives, that such produc- 
tion of rainfall can be reduced to an art 
so as to effect precipitation at a pre- 
determined place. What has been done 
so far is altogether preliminary, but 
with the benefit of the experience gained 
I hope that the subject will be pursued.’ | 

“The then Secretary of Agriculture, 
J. M. Rusk, submitted the report to the 
Senate on Feb. 25, 1892, with only a 
perfunctory letter of transmittal, mak- 
ing no comment, and the matter has not 
been reopened. Congress appropriated 
for the Dyrenforth activities $9,000 and 
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Sought to End 


sion of Metropolitan 


State of New York: 
HE solution of the smoke problem | 
lies in the development of appli- , 
ances by which industry may burn any | 
type of fuel without creating smoke, | 
according to a statement on Oct. 4 by 
Dr. Thomas Darlington, of the New 
York City Department of Health. | 
The present law governing the dis- | 
charge of smoke in New York City has 
a difficulty, he said, in its prohibition 
of “dense smoke,” which*raises a ques- 
tion as to what is a violation and what 
is not. 
His statement follows in full text: 
There are a number of serious health | 
problems which, though they have en- | 
gaged the attention of health authori- 
ties and also the public, still remain 
unsolved, Among these we find mo 
y 


\ 


a case of rain making.”” Dr. Humphreys’ 


Efficiency in Fuel Appliances 





New York City Specialist Says Devices Are Needed by 
Which Industry May Burn Any Type of Fuel; Revi- 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C, 


Length Specified Li 


For Motor Buses 


Missouri to Bar From High- 
ways Vehicles More Than 
30 Feet Long 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 4. 


MOtTor buses exceeding 30 feet in 
length are to be barred from the 
highways of Missouri, according to 
notice served on three companies by 
the Public Service Commission follow- 
ing Governor Caulfield’s recent letter 
to the State Highway Department rel- 
ative to “misuse” of the highways by 
commercial trucks and buses. 

The Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, At- 
lantic-Pacific Stages and Interstate 
Stage Lines have been informed by 
the Commission that seven Pickwick 
Greyhound buses and one operated by 
each of the other systems exceed the 
length permitted by law and must be 
replaced, it was stated orally by the 
Secretary of the Commission, David P. 
Janes. 

The Commission also, Mr. Janes 
said, has assured Governor Caulfield 
and the Highway Department that it 
will cooperate in the “campaign to curb 
the commercial truck menace on the 
State highways.” 


Authority of Congress 
Wanted for Divulging 
Names of Illiterates 


Mr. Wilbur Says National 
Committee Should Seek 
Action Following Ruling 
On Census Secrecy 


Authority for the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus to turn over to school officials the 
names and addresses of illiterates should 
be sought at the next session of Con- 
gress, according to a statement by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, made public on Oct. 4 by the 
National Advisory Committee on IIlit- 
eracy. : 

The cnn which Secretary 
Wilbur is cha Jes him, also as 
advising the State a isory committees 
on illiteracy to cooperate in urging such 
action on Congress, and as suggesting 
that this effort would give an opportu- 
nity to enlist members of Congress in 
the movement. 

This action followed the announcement 
of an opinion by the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, holding that the 
returns to census questions are for sta- 
tistical purposes and not for general use. 


Women’s Bureau Policy 


(A summary of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion was published in the issue 
of Oct. 4. It will be found in full text 
on page 3.) 

The Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which made a request 
for information, resulting in the Attor- 
ney General’s ruling, makes a practice 
of holding information in confidence and 
of never divulging it, according to a 
statement on Oct. 4 by the Director of 
the Bureau, Miss Mary Anderson. 

On this account, it was claimed, the 
ruling of the Attorney General should 
not apply to a Government agency 
pledged to secrecy. The Bureau’s re- 
quest which brought the ruling was for 
the Bureau of the Census to make avail- 
able copies of the names, addresses, 
marital status, and occupations of the 
families in Rochester, N. Y., to have been 
used confidentially by the Women’s Bu- 
reau in making a study of what home 
industry means to a community. 


Pledges Not Violated 


“Our obligation to the individual em- 
ployer and to the individual person is 
the same as that of the Census,” said 
Miss Anderson. “We do not give in-' 
formation to any individual, employer, or,' 
person, or in fact to anyone. We ge’ 
cooperation in obtaining that informea- 
tion because of that pledge and we never 
violate it. 

“We correlate the information as a 
whole and issue reports on it. Therefore, | 
it seems to me that we are in a different | 
position from volunteer organizations 
outside of the Government, and I feel 
that we should have been considered | 
separately as a Government bureau doing 
the work that is assigne dit, under the 
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Smoke Nuisance 


Regulation Is Urged 


New York, Oct. 4. 
smoke I mean the visible passage of. | 
soot from chimneys and smokestacks | 
usually caused by burning of soft coal. 

In other words! it is that cloud that 
comes from a chimney and is com- 
posed principally of several gases: 
Carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide and 

several of the hydro-carbon series; be- 


{sides sulphuric acid, ammonia, uncon- 
|sumed carbon, and several other prod- 


|ucts. The visible part is usually called 
“soot.” Here let me make two observa- 
tions. First, that this is a problem that 


does not relate to health only; and sec- | 
ondly, that the enactment of a law does | 
net and cannot always abate nuisances. 
The continuance of the smoke nuisance is 
artly because of indifference of the pub- 
ic unless one is seriously affected; partly 
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THE people in every part of 


enlightene v 
ing of the rights and interests of 
government.” 


President of the United States, 


|information be published as sought 


- the petition 


























































































the United States should be 
d as to an underetand- 


—Andrew Jackson, 
1829—1837 
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quor Drinking : 
Declines Yearly, & 
Dry Unit Holds _ 


Prohibition Bureau Issues 
Analysis of Possible Pro- 
duction of Unlawful Alco- 
holic Beverages 


Consumption Held... 
Third of 1914 Figure 


Federal Agency Declares Its 
Figures Prove That State- 
ments of Drinking Increases 
Are Unwarranted 


Consumption of alcoholic liquor in 
the United States is growing less 
from year to year, the Bureau of Pro- — 
hibition of the Department of Jus: 
tice stated on Oct. 4. ; 

Presenting comparisons of. cone 
sumption in previous years with an 
estimate of possible production in 
the fiscal year that ended last June, 
the Bureau stated the conclusion 
that “while in the year 1914 the per 
capita consumption of alcohol upon 
which a tax was paid, and excluding 
all illegal sources, was 1.705 gallons 
per capita, these studies place it for 
1930 at .602 gallons per capita.” 


Consumption Gain Denied : 
“Statements made from time to time 
that the consumption of alcoholic beve 
erages is as great or greater today than | 
prior to the adoption of the Eighteenth — 
Amendment are unwarranted,” the Bue — 
reau statement declared. : 
The statement follows in full text: — 
The Director of Prohibition, Mr. Wood+ 
cock, today made public as estimate of 
the possible production of illegal bever- 
age liquor in the United States for the 
year ended June 30, 1930. He said: | 
“These studies have been made by Mr.. 
E. A. Grant and Mr. E. P. Sanford.of —| 
the Division of Research and Public Tne ~~ 
formation. They represent a. 
and unbiased effort to find the truth.” 
\. $ Emphasis: is laid on the- words” 
s'‘Je production.” It is not scientific 
possible to ascertain the exact a 
of alcoholi¢ beverage consumed, but 
fairly close estimate can be made of the 
amount that hight be produced by sur- 
veying the production of those commodi- 
ties from which liquor is, made, ac- 
counting for all the legitimate uses to 
which these commodities are put and 
assuming thet the balance could ‘be con- 
verted into alcoholic beverages. ' 
Sources of Illegal Liquor 
The principal sources of illegal. liquor 
are: 
For the making of distilled spirits: 
1, corn sugar; 2, cane or beet. sugar; 
3, corn meal or other grains; 4, molasses. 
For the making of wine: 1, wine 
grapes; 2, table’ grapes; 3, raisins; 4, 
fresh fruits and berries. 
For the making of home brew: 1, hops 
and malt. 
To these sources should be added di- 
verted industrial alcohol, renatured and 
smuggled liquor. 
Whether the total amount of possible 
production is the same as the amount 
consumed, no one can tell. The figures, 
however, are a fair indication of con- 
sumption. The facts assembled are taken 
from reports of the Departments of 
Commerce, Agriculture and Census, and 


re 
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Houston Joins Dispute 
Cn Atlanta Population 


Seeks to Intervene as Defend- 
ant Against Increase 


The City of Houston, Tex<., seeks to 
join with the Director of the Census 
as partial defendant in the action 
brought by the City of Atlanta to force, 
by mandamus, the Census Bureau to list 
Atlanta as having a population of 360,< 
692 instead of 270,367, 

Counsel for the City of Houston sets 
forth the stand of the Texas munici- 
pality 7 a petition filed in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia Oct. 
4, in which it is stated that Houston 
~Al suffer “great and irreparable” injusy, 
“om an industrial standpoint if the At- 
lanta contention is uphold. The Director — 
of the Census contends that the correct. - 
population of Atlanta is the smaller fig- © 
ure. 

The petition for leave to intervene al- 
leges that in the census reports for , 
year 1930 the population of Houston 
be listed at 289,579, and that Houston 
will be the 27th city in population im 
the United States. If the petition of t a 
City of Atlanta is granted, it is alleged, 
“the City of Houston will be reduce: a 
ranking from the second city of 2 j 
South to the third, and from the 27th”: 
city of the United States to the 28th, ~~ 
and if said misleading and inaccurate _ 
relators, great and irreparable injury 
will be done to Houston and its. citizens 
and to the Chamber of Commerce 
Houston and its members as well as to 
the general public, which is entitled 
sendgate information as: required 
aw,” 

Houston’s petition states that the 
ulation of that city has grown d 
the last census period from 138,276 % 
289,579, and that the city has risen 
ranking from the seventh city in 
South to the second. “Its ra 
and its position as second city. of | 
South is of great advertising value 
an important factor in a 1 
ther industries, tion 
recites, 
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Under Scrutiny 








__ Kelley in Oil Charges Will 
Receive Close Study 
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Political campaign ‘contributions by 
| oil companies ipvolved in charges by 
| Ralph S. Kelley, suspended chief of the 
general land office in Denver, will re- 
ceive close scrutiny by the Senate Com- 
mittee investigating campaign expendi- 
tures when it visits Colorado on a day 
tentatively set for some time before 
the election, the chairman, Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, said orally 


Oct. 4. 

Mr. Kelley has charged in a letter of 
resignation to the Secretary of Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, that valuable con- 
cessions in the 800,000-acre Colorado oil 
shale field estimated to be worth $40,- 
000,000,000, have been granted to large 
oil companies “purely and simply be- 
cause of great political or other pressure 
brought to bear upon the Secretary.” 

So far, Mr. Kelley has not made pub- 
Tic any of the evidence which he says 1S 
in his possession to support the charges. 
These will be revealed in a series of arti- 
cles written under contract for a New 
York daily newspaper from which Sena- 
tor Nye expects to obtain the names of 
the oil companies involved. 


Expenditures Announced 


Mr. Nye’s committee made public on 
Oct. 4, expenditure reports from Colo- 
zado senatorial primary candidates. 
These included a letter from Morrison 
Shaforth, defeated candidate for the 
Democratic nomination, in which it was 
stated that the “principal source of cor- 
ruption seems to me to lie in the pay- 
ment of money ostensibly for political 
work, but actually for political influence 
and votes.” 

Mr. Shafroth reported expenditures of 
2,641 and no contributions. George H. 

haw, successful Republican candidate 
for. the nomination, reported expenditures 
of $4,879 and no contributions. William 
V. Hodges, his defeated opponent, sub- 
mitted a letter in which he stated that 
because of other business, he would be 
unable to comply with the Committee’s 
request for an accounting at the present 
time. 

Edward P. Costigan, ’ 
Democratic senatorial nomination, re- 
ported an expenditure of $4,515 and said 
no contributions had been received. 


didate for the Democratic nomination, 
wrote that his expenditures came to 
$2,031. 

Trip Postponed 

Senator Nye announced that because 
of the pressure of other business, his 
trip to Massachusetts, set for Oct. 5, has 
been postponed with no other date fixed 
as yet. , 

A telegram was received by the chair- 
man of the investigators from the 
mittee’s agent in Tennessee, saying that 
efforts were being made to silence in- 
formers of the Committee and post- 
pone the investigation until after the 
election. Mr. Nye declined to make pub- 
lic the full text of the telegram. 

In his letter to the committee, Mr. 
Shafroth said in part: 

“As you know, the Colorado law limits 
expenditures by candidates themselves 
and by individuals or organizations in 
their behalf to a total from all sources 
of $5,000. Of course no candidate ex- 
pends over $5,000 himself in the cam- 
paign. Any expenditures in excess of 
that amount are made by individuals or 
organizations which are supporting him 
in his campaign, but under the Colorado 
law that is as much a violation of the 
law as if the candidate had expended 
the money himself. There is no limita- 
tion under the State law as to the 
amount that can be expended in the gen- 
eral election. 

Opinion on Primaries 

“In primary elections, aside from the 
frequent disregard of the law limiting 
expenditures to $5,000, the principal 
source of corruption seems to me to lie 
in the payment of money ostensibly for 
political work but actually for political 
influence and votes. For instance, I be- 
lieve it to be a quite customary practice 
prior to State assemblies to pay some 
of the district captains such sums 0 
money as they may demand. These dis- 
trict captains under the system of ap- 
portionment have the appointment of 
eight or nine delegates to the State as- 
sembly, and of necessity when they are 
paid money by one candidate or another 
are expected to deliver those votes. 


“It seems pretty clear under these cir-| pbuilding, with a view to the development ilies who want to buy or build, or even | 
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by Oil Companies 


Senator Nye Says Activities| 
Of Firms Named by Mr.| 


Com- |! 














‘Present Time Held Favorable: 


For Construction of Houses 





Assistant Secretary of Commerce Says Time Is Ripe Due 
To Low Cost of Material, Ample Supply of Workers 


is interested in this. 
Are you buying your home from a de- 
pendable, reputable realtor—or from 
some. transient, fly-by-night promter, 
whose only object is to fleece ro ruth- 
lessly and then move on? he Govern- 
!ment is interested in that. Is your home- 
|financing plan genuinely fair ‘to you— 
‘as easy and equitable as it can possibly 
be made? The Government fully rec- 
ognizes the great importance of thai 
question, and proposes to do what it 
can, through the best available channels. 
to see that the ends of justice and con- 
venience are achieved. 

So you see that Uncle Sam is no stern 
and distant relative, intent only on check- 
‘ing up on you and making you toe 


The Government 


Much is left to private organizations, 
nonofficial agencies. But many problems 
require a national viewpoint and the re- 
sources of the whole people, because they 
affect and concern all the people. 

Uncle Sam wants—as I see it—to be 
like a big brother, candid, generous, 
shrewd, and sympathetic, especially eager 
{to help as much as he cat with regard 
{to that most precious of all your present 
or prospective possessions—a home to 
call your own. 

The spark of desire for, or pride in, 
home-ownership glows deep in the hearts 
of most American families. It kindles 
incentive—fires ambition—generates the 
|flame of the ideal— ting the way to 
the consumption of those objects of which 





strive. 
Home Is Basic 


In American Life 


The home is basic in American life, 
and I can conceive of no social effort 
| more vital at the present time than the 
‘endeavor to maintain its fundamental 
|values. Many critics contend that the 
|home is “slipping,” that it is scarcely 
able to compete with the  “immature’ 
golf courses, the movies, the motoring 
| facilities, and all the other vivid, fasci- 
nating devices that lure people to enjoy- 
ment elsewhere. We are told that the 
home has become a mere dormitory and 
leafeteria. But the more penetrating 
students of the situation incline to the 
| belief that home -life, wherever it has 
really been imp 
a strong come-back 
entific forces are wor eC | 
tion—and that the appeal of the family | 


—that powerful sci- 





| consciousness that it ean never be eradi- | 


| cated. 
The worth of t 


itual values: its capacity to inculcate -n 
appreciation of fine things, its function 
as a molder of character and a builder | 
of sturdy citizenship, its stimulation of | 
|the priceless qualities of companionship, 
|loyalty, and a mutual yielding for the | 
common good. \ 


home, 
evitably on A material 
| tual physical character 
/and the nature of its 
|we will all agree tha 
| human qualities spring from a home that 
}is attractive, in good taste, and hon- 
lestly, soundly built than from one that 
is shoddy and tawdry. If the home has 
\true beauty and charm—if it is satisfy- 


as we see it at its best, rest in- 
basis—on the ac- 
of the home itself 
financing. Surely 


|for ourselves why some things are de- | 
sirable and why others are to be avoided. | 
With a copy of “How to Judge a House” 


ing to both the aesthetic and the social | 


sense—if its surroundings are harmoni- 
ous and restful—one need hardly say that 
the members of the family will take | 
|keener pleasure in it and will be less 
| prone to seek outside excitements of a 
| possibly unwholesome kind. And if the 
financing methods are right, a salutary 
| peace of mind is established and the 
danger of disaster shunned. 


President’s Interest 
Described as Practical 


| The President of our Republic has al- 
|ways been intensely interested in the 
American home. And that lively human 


and official interest of Mr. Hoover’s has | 


inot manifested itself in sentimenta 
platitudes, the mere hollow and high- 
sounding truisms of the professional 
| pointer-with-pride or viewer-with-alarm. 


|On the contrary, his interest in the home | 


has been immensely practical, concrete, 


has been striving to make the American 
home actually better, if that is possible— 
lto render it a pleasanter and more con- 
ivenient place to live, with an avoidance 
lof embarrassments, anxieties, exactions. 


| So, after wide consultation with in-| respects, one of our greatest shortcom- | hold repairs and maintenance. : 
Instability in the total supply of | are vastly important business items— 


terested leaders, he decided not long ago 
| (I will quote his own words now) “to 
| undertake the organization of an ade- 
quate investigation and study on a 
nation-wide scale of the problems pre- 
isented in home ownership and home 


the mark. Nor is his attitude paternal. | 


we dream and those-ends for which we | 


aired, is.already staging | 


But those fine flowers of the American | 


And Availability of Credit 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


This new movement has the staunchest 
kind of backing. It is enlisting the ac- 
tive participation not of visionary, su- 
perficial enthusiasts, but of great and 
dependable organizations, distinguished 
for their public spirit and integrity. 


The meetings just held were merely 
, those of the planning committee, whose 


vigorously Dit tae organization pre- 
paratory to the holding of the major 
conference some 9 to 15 months hence. 


There will be a considerable number 
of subcommittees whose purpose will b 
|to study as carefully and judiciously a 
|possible, and make reports on, every on 
|of the vital phases of home building and 
home ownership. 

The men who carry out this notable 
undertaking will have no easy task. The 
solution of most of the problems is com- 
plex, because they involve many_differ- 
ent steps to be taken by- many “varied 
groups. In the case of the setting of 
the city or suburban home, for example, 
|there is involved not only the size and 
|shape of the lot and the*placing of the 
|house upon it but also the lay-out of the 
; Whole subdivision, proper handling of 
/heavy traffic by means of well-planned 
city thoroughfare system, satisfactory 
surroundings for the neighborhood 
through good city planning and zoning, 
and adequate standards of maintenance 
observed by near-by property owners and 
by the city in the rendering of its vari- 
;ous services. In the case of economies 
of construction, there are involved not 
|only the builders but the designers, the 
manufacturers of materials, the lending 
|institutions, and a home-owning public 
jthat is enabled to appreciate the good 
|points of a house. 


Books Will Be 


Issued on Subject 


That last point, I believe, is ey 
| vital. People must be aware, throug 
\their own knowledge, whether a house 
jis good or bad, and why. And right 
at this point the object scught by the 
|new survey will be admiratly supported 
| by a book (to appear in a few months) 
| that will have the title “How to Judge a 
| House.” 
;committee associated with the Depart- 


| 





iment of Commerce—a committee that 


king in that direc- Mr. Hoover formed some years ago. 


The most significant section of this 


who won the{circle is so deeply ingrained in human | study is the one on the “Structurai In- | 


tegrity” of the house. Here you are 


tight masonry, walls and floor, fram- 


ing of the side walls, the way to tell: 


good flooring from inferior, plaster and 
the causes of plaster cracks, the char- 
acteristics of insulation and a hundred 
other important points with respect to} 
w 
|; merely on what we wefe toid. This new 
study is going to enlighten us sbout good 
| and bad hardware, electric wiring and 
| fixtures, the several types of heating sy=- 


i money’s worth or know the reason 
| why. 

The Department of Commerce is pre- | 
| pari 
,of the House,” telling, 
|things, all about painting, how to fix 
sticking doors, how to keep the house 
| weather-tight, how to close it up if you 
'are going away for the Winter (so that 
|nothing will go wrong), how to protect 
| the pipes against freezing, what to do 
| about those dangerous symptoms of sag- 
ging, how to repair a broken sash-cord 
|in a window, and many similar matters 
of an exceedingly practical and useful 
‘nature. This new study will probably 
appear about February—but you can get, 
jright now, by applying to our Division 
jof Building and Hotsing, a pamphlet 
| giving a “List of Published Material Re- 
}lating to Home Building and Mainte- 
nance.” 

| I spoke a moment ago about “getting 
house”—and that phrase brings us very 
directly to the question of financing. 
| Failure to provide adequately for the 
|financing of home-owners is recognized 
| by the Administration as being, in many 


ings. 
credit for home-building is one of the 
most unsettling forces in our economic 
| to business depression and unemploy- 
ment, besides working hardships on fam- 


cumstances that they are paid for the|of a better understanding of the ques- | to renew old mortgages. 


votes and not for any work they may) tions involved and the hope of inspiring | 


do. The same things exist to a certain 
extent in the primary itself where party 
officers such as district captains and pre- 
cinct committeemen and committeewomen | 
accept money from one candidate or the 
other. Whatever may be the stated rea- 
son for giving the money, the actual 
reason that these people are employed in- | 
stead of others is because of their po- 
litical influence. 

“The limitation of $5,000 under the 
Colorado statute js certainly ample for 
any candidate to fairly present his po- 
sition to the people, but when large sums 
of money are expended in behalf of some} 
candidate and other candidates observe | 
the limit prescribed by law, it can readily | 
be seen that the law-observing candi- 
dates suffer a severe handicap. 


Solution Suggested 
“I feel that the committee can be of 
reat service, not as a means of punish- 
ng infractions of the law after they 
ave been made, but primarily in pre- 


1 the removal of 
limit 


| better organization anc 
|influences which seriously 
spread of home ownership, 
and country.” 

The President voiced the conviction | 
that “the expansion and betterment of | 
homes—in its bearing upon comfort, in-| 
creased standards of living, and eco-| 


nomic and social stability, is of out- 
standing importance.” He paid tribute 
to the work accomplished by private 





bodies and individuals, saying that “for | 
some years the business community, our 
municipalities, and great numbers of as- | 
sociations devoted to the promotion of 
public welfare, have interested them- 
selves in the problems of more adequate 
housing and home. ownership.” The 
President went to the root of one of the 
major economic aspects of the matter 
by reminding us that “with constant im- 
provement of method and labor-saving 
|devices we constantly set free a stream 
;of workers from established industry 





The handling of credits above the lim- 
its of the present customary first mort- 


It has been prepared by a| 


ng also a book on “Care and Repair | 
among other | 





| 


| 


task is that of effecting a strong and; and what remedies may be devised. ' 





e| cant lot next to his home may be taken 
gover for a junk yard, or completely cov- 
ejered with a garage or tall apartment 


! 





|started in the basement and conducted }metal and private, 
he home to the individ- | step by step thtough the tous, with re- | 


James A. Marsh, who was also a can- ual and to society lies chiefly in its spir-| minders about such vital features as| 
;svund floor beams in the cellar, water- 


hich most of us have had to depend/|the shortage arising from the war and 


t more admirable|tems, and some of the mysteries of | with modern conveniences; we have seen 
|plumbing. Thus we shall be able to see | great advances in 





|in your pocket, you can inspect a house | 
| with confidence that you’re going to get: Bear 


| 


| 





and under his direction the Government} your money’s worth when you buy a|in the Commerce Department indicated 





| 








the | gage, which is essential for many fami- | f 2 
both town’ lies in financing their homes, is largely | tions and ideals are high and fine and| 
jin a field outside of our recognized bank- {sound and socially sustaining. 


; with an ample number of highly skilled 
| building-trades workers available, with 


| with first-mortgage money now gener- 


| good for going ahead with repairs, al- 


; this country during the next 20 years and 


ing structure. Commissions, fees, bo- 
nuses, and other charges,.often accom- 
panied by sharp practices, result in vir- 
tual extortion which ed on daily in our 
midst. That kind of thing is pernicious— 
and the Government hopes that meas- 
ures may be take 
that will suceeéd in wiping it out. 
quate organization, which results in fail- 
uré’ to differentiate between sound and 
unsound loans, and contributes to the 
violence ‘of alternate inflation and defia- 
tion in property values, and consequently 
in the rate of new building. Tens of 
thousands of families—including per- 
haps a good many who are listening to 
me. now—have attempted to buy, houses 
beyond their means at inflated prices, 
and many of them have lost their equi- 
ties (representing years of savings) as a 
result. That situation is deplorable— 
it should not be—and it must be part of 
the work of our new survey to find out 
how extensive such conditioris have been | 
In this whole problem of home owner- | 
ship, the question of zoning is one that 
indigpatebly looms large. A home buye¥ | 
often faces the: possibility that the va-| 


| 


' 
house or neighborhood store which may | 
utterly spoil the home as a place in| 
which to live, and force the family to| 
sell out, with a loss that represents the 
slowly garnered fruits of frugality and | 
self-denial. The community doesn’t want | 
residential districts to be blighted, or} 
serviceable buildings and costly public! 
utilities to be needlessly scrapped as a! 
consequence of such incongruous intru- ! 


sions. Zoning is the answer—and zon- | 
ing is spreading apace. | 


Part Played by 


President Hoover 


Mr. Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, 
gave zoning a tremendous impetus—and 
that reminds me of many other things 
that he accomplished in this field of bet- 
ter homes. He was the prime mover in 
the founding of the “Better Homes in 
America” movement, whose amazingly 
comprehensive and valuable work is now 
carried out through 7,000 local commit- 
brought about the publication 
ncise and pertinent booklet “How 
Your Home,” of which literally 
s of thousands of copies have 
old, as well as the valuable study 
resent Home-Financing Methods.” 
_ He took vigorous measures for the par- 
ing down of wastes in construction. He 
endeavored with marked success to make 
the building industry less seasonal. His 
efforts resulted in the establishment of 
standards of grades and quality in the 
lumber industry. He caused studies of 
the properties and uses of building ma- 
terials to be made. Better building and! 
plumbing codes have been brought intv| 
being through the influence of one of 
the committees that he created. He es- 
tablished the Division of Building and 
Housing in the Department of Com- 
merce, 


These and other agencies, both govern- 
have accomplished 
much. It is up to our citizens, now, to 
follow such leadership in these vital mat- 
ters. They can not expect the Govern-| 
ment and the public-spirited vanguard. to 
do it all. 

_ We must not fait to stress the bright 
side of the picture. Though there is much 
in the home-owning field that we can 
not afford to tolerate, we have overcome 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
! 
















the post-war depression;,we have demol- 
ished or vacated large numbers of our 
worst and most ramshackle structures: 
we have equipped millions of dwellings 


} architectural design; 
new materials and methods of construc- 
tion have ‘been evolved. 


Efforts Have,Direct 


ing on Business 


All this together with the new move- 
ment now inaugurated—has a direct 
bearing on business. The materials go- 
ing into even a house of a most modest 
type are supplied by a vast variety of 
localities and industries, and the result- 
ant commercial benefits are correspond- 
ingly split up. With recent drops in 
prices of important building materials, 








contractors anxious to obtain work, and! 
ally available at reasonable terms, condi- 
tions are now favorable for “full speed 
ahead” on the part of home builders who 
command the essential resources. In 
general, we find that conditions are also 


terations, and improvements to existing 
houses, Estimates presented to the re- 
cent meeting of the Planning Committee 
that at least $50,000,000,000 will be 
spent on new residential construction in 


that, in addition, upwards of $500,000,000 
a year is being spent currently on house- 
These 





and the new presidential conference will 
serve to emphasize, as well, the enor- 


life, since periodic shortages contribute | mous human importance of the money’s 


being rightly spent. 

Mr. Hoover has said that the house 
should always be a fitting symbol of the 
ideals and aspirations of the people 
whom it shelters. Let us put our shoul- 
der to the wheel in earnest work to prove 
fhat in America at least those aspira- | 





Herd of Fur Seal on Pribilof Islands, 
Alaska, Gains 7.57 Per Cent in Year 





Number at Present Is Estimated to Be in Excess of 1,000, 


000, Commissioner of Fisheries Says After Tour 





The number of fur seals in the Pribilof 
Islands herd has passed the 1,000,000 
mark in the last year, gaining 73,574, or 
7.57 per cent, the Commissioner of Fish- 
eries, of the Department of Commerce, 
Henry O’Malley, stated Oct. 4. 


Commisisoner O’Malley recently re- 


venting infractions of that law. In order| which must be absorbed in new or ex-|turned from a trip to Alaska on fishery 


to prevent these infractions, however, it |panding industries” such as those of | Matters. 


seems to me that you must necessarily 
make perfectly clear in advance of each 
ery election that there is going to 

a thorough examination into all ex- 
penditures in behalf of candidates, and 
to be really effective it seems to me that 
the examination of candidates and their 


home building. 

| Under the chairmanship of Secretary 
| Lamont, the President called together a 
ference. 


{deliberations held much of promise. 





members should be held immediately be- 
fore the primary rather than after it. 
“When held before the punishment to 
candidates for violating the law or using 
doubtful methods is meted out by the 
people themselves at the polls. If you 
wait until after the election, any action 
taken must be taken by the Senate self 
and you immediately run into the very 
complicated problem of just how gross 
violations of the law must be before the 
Benate will step in and refuse to seat a 
3 tor chosen by the electors of the 
‘ & 







es 
yn 


|Movement Has 
| Staunch Backing 

The executive secretary of this move- 
ment is my good friend John M. Gries, 
who for several years was chief of our 
Division of Building and Housing in the 
vepartment of Commerce, and to whom 
\f am indebted for much of what I shall 
jtry to tell you in this little talk. The 
services of Dr. Gries have been invalu- 
able, and the President has relied upon 
him greatly in all these matters. 


He described the increase in 


the seal herd as being “satisfactory. 
His statement follows in full text: 


n The annual computation of the fur-|the number marked, an amp 
committee to plan for a survey and con-!seal herd on the Pribilof Islands shows 
It convened in Washington ala total of 1,045,101 animals as of Aug. 
little more than a week ago, and its|10, 1930, compared with 971,527 the pre- 


ceding year—an increase of 73,574 or 
7.57 per cent. 


This total is made up of 332,084 cows, | 
a like number of pups, 164,852 yearlings | 


and 2-year-old females, 10,211 harem 
land idle bulls, and 205,870 males of all 
lother classes. These figures indicate a 
continued satisfactory increase of the 
herd. 





The number of three-year-old male 
seals marked and reserved for breeding 
stock in the 1930 season was 6,539, of 


which 4,918 were on St. Paul Island’ connection with im 
and 1,621 on St. Geerge Island. It ters. 


p 


4 


had been planned to mark a consid- 
erably larger number, but operations 
were interrupted by the arrival and 
unloading of the supply ship, and when 
that work was completed it was found 
that although large numbers of three- 
year-old males were present on the 
hauling grounds there were also many 
| cows, whose presence made it inad- 
visable to resume marking operations, 

The actual reserve of three-year-old 
males was estimated at more than twice 
le supply for 
the requirements of the herd. 

Two fur-seal skins and one sea-otter 
skin was surrendered to the master 
of the patrol vessel “Crane” in August 
and delivered to the Bureau’s Seattle of- 
fice, whence they were forwarded by ex- 
press to the Fouke Fur Co. to be sold 
for Government account. The skins 


| 





were said to have been taken from ani-| 


'mals found dead on the beach—the fur 
,seals in Beaver Bay and the sea otter 
‘near Perryville, Alaska, 

Commissioner O’Malley returned to 
the Washington office on Sept. 10, after 
spending a number of weeks in Alaska 
and at points on the Pacicfic coast in 
portant fishery mat- 





n in the various States 


The situation is made worse by inade- | 
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Supreme Court 
| Opening Reveals 
Gain in Appeals 


Cases on Docket Exceed by 

More Than Fifty Number 

' At Last Term of Highest 
Tribunal 





With an appellate docket larger by 
more than 50 cases, in comparison to a 
year ago, awaiting its consideration, the 
Supreme Court of the United States will 
convene Oct. 6 to open the October, 1930, 
term. 

When the court met for the first time 
in the last term, Oct. 7, 1929; there were 
432 cases on the appellate docket and 21 
}cases on the original docket. The num- 
. ber of cases on the appellate docket on 
Oct. 4, 1930, otaled 496, while those on 
the original docket have been diminished 
to 18. 


The court will sit for only a short ses- 
sion Oct. 6, it was stated at the office 
;of the clerk, for the formal submission 
|of petitions for writs of certiorari seek- 
ing review by the-court of rumerous 
|rulings of lower tribunals. Members of 
the bar will be admitted to the practice 
of the court. Motions which have been 
| filed during the four moriths” Summer 
}recess will also be formally submitted. 


| 
| Arizona Action on Dam 
| 


|_ The Attorney General of Arizona, K. 
| Berry Peterson, has recently stated that, 
|upon the calling of motions during the 
court’s first session, he will appear to 
ask leave to file a bill in an original ae- 


‘ 








rays are blocked by presence of smoke in the air is shown in the photo- |tion brought by the State of Arizona to 


graph reproduced above. Photoelec 
buildings to effe 





New York City Specialist Says Devices Are Needed by Which| 


tric cells are placed on roofs of tall 
ct the recording. 


Efficiency in Fuel Appliances Sought 


As Means to Reduce Smoke Nuisance | 


Industry May Burn Any Kind of Fuel 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


because of lack of study of the subject, 
and partly from lack of education. 


that are an injury to the health and com- 
fort of the population. In the matter 


protect its claims and right in the Colo- 
rado River. ‘Controversy arises, he said, 
from the construction of the Hoover 
(Boulder) Dam project which the State 
of Arizona has contested throughout its 
history. 

There are no argued cases awaiting 
e decision of the court at its first 
| session, all cases argued and submitted 
at the last term, except those assigned 
for reargument, having been decided by 
the court prior to its adjournment for 
the Summer last June. 

It was explained at the office of the 
clerk that the custom of the court of 
adjourning its session to permit its mem- 
bers to make an appointed call at the 
White House to pay their respects will 
not be followed this year due to the 





| 


\ 


Why should we be interested in thejof fire heat, so long as no nuisance is|President’s absence from Washington. 
smoke problem? What harm does it do?! made the Department cannot be con- 


The harm is so well understood that it 
should not be the subject of controversy. 
First, it is injurious to health. It affects 
the eyes, nose, throat and air sinuses, | 


lowering the resistance of these parts to noyance of others. 


disease. It affects the respiratory tract 
and the bronchial tubes. That the soot 
reaches these tubes is readily seen by 
the blackish mucus coughed up in the 
morning.. In the lungs themselves the | 
carbon particles become imbedded and 
in time the lungs change from their nat- 
ural pink to a black color. The irrita- 
tion of the smoke and particles produces | 


scar tissue and in time interferes with | 


the normal action of the lungs. 

In addition to its effect on health, there 
is loss of sunlight with its violet rays, 
due to the screening of the sun by the 
smoke—particularly so on foggy days. 

It is needless for me to talk of the 


|necessity and advantages of sunlight. 


They are all too well known. Hundreds 
of persons now purchase violet-ray elec- 
tric lamps to take the place ef sunlight, 
the loss of which is due partly to smoke. 
Of course our methods of residing in dark 
apartments and our high buildings helps 
to shut off sunlight. 

Smoke injuries buildings. The sul- 
phuric acid soot eats into the stone, de- 


stroys the stone itself and discolors it. | 


In some places smoke is destructive of 
real estate values. Experiments have 
shown that smoke greatly injures vege- 
tation, destroying trees and shrubs, in 
our parks and our highways, and seri- 
ously injures market gardens in the vi- 
cinity of a city, thus again increasing the 
cost of living. Besides all this, one of 
the greatest losses is the unburned car- 
bon lost in the smoke. These injurious 
results are proven and are not debata- 
ble. The only debatable part is when 
some one tries to put these losses in dol- 
lars and cents; but the cost remains very 
great, no matter how one calculates it. 
So far all have agreed. What will we do 
about it. 

The most important step in the pre- 
vention of smoke is the education of the 
public particularly as to the cost of 
smoke. The new policy of enlisting the 
cooperation of civic organizations such as 
we have in New York, namely, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Fifth Avenug Association, and some 
20 others has been of invaluable aid. If 
the members of every organization would 
eliminate smoke, it would aid greatly and 
perhaps almost entirely eliminate the 
problem. 

The education of éngineers and firemen 
and others who burn coal is greatly 
needed. A placard instructing in the 
method of stoking and firing is being 
distributed in all the plants. It will 
show good results in a very short time. 
There has been a great increase in the 
use of bituminous -coal—about six times 
as much as was formerly used. All 
bituminous coal smokes, some more than 
others. There is plenty of anthracite, 
at but little more cost than a poor 
bituminous coal, but in those cases where 
great heat is désired quickly, it cannot 
be used except with a tremendous blow- 
ing apparatus which blows so many 
cinders out of the stack that it is worse 
than the dense smoke! 

Proper stoking and firing would reduce 
greatly smoke and soot, in some cases 
almost entirely; but, for home _ use, 
smokeless fuel should be used which 
eliminates smoke entirely, such as elec- 
tricity, gas, coke and fuel oils. It is 
simply a question of cost. It must be 
remembered that if one were to use 
gas, for instance, this would eliminate 
the cost of delivering coal; and still fur- 
ther, the cost of storing it, also the cost 
of the removal of ashes. 

The law governing the discharge of 
smoke in New York City is as follows: 

Charter. Section 1168, The duty of the 
Board of Health is to enforce the law. ap- 
plicable in said district to the preservation 
of human life or to the care, promotion, or 
protection of health, and includes all laws 
| relative to cleanliness, and to use all rea- 
sonable means for ascertaining the exist- 
ence and cause of disease or peril to life 
and health, and for averting the same. 

Section 1172. Said Board of Health is 
hereby authorized and empowered from 
i time to time to add to and to alter, amend 


or annul any part of the said Sanitary 
Code * * * The Board of Health may em- 
brace in said Sanitary Code rll matters 


and subjects to which, and so far as, the 
power and authority of said Department ox 
Health extends, not limiting their applica- 
tion to the subject of health only. 
The Department of Health then is con- 
cerned with nuisances—those conditions 
4 





cerned as to what a person burns. Hard 
coal, soft coal, or any other material, 
even garbage, provided no smoke, dust 
or odors are made, to the injury or an- 
So no law can be 
made against the burning of soft coal, 
because burned under proper conditions, 
it can be consumed without causing a 
nuisance; and any law prohibiting the 
use of soft coal, or any other material 
that does not create a nuisance, would 
be unconstitutional. 


The question of what is burned is 


coal, oil, gas or other materials. ‘The 
question of the kind of fuel and the kind 
of furnace or smoke consumer, or any 
particular patent process, is a question 
for the individual owner, and his archi- 
tects and engineers to decide, and not 
the Department of Health. For a public 
official to decide such a matter is highly 
improper and illegal. Yet such a plan 
was proposed. 


A general revision of the code took 


| place in the year 1899, and an absolute 


prohibition against the discharge of all 
smoke was put into effect. On Aug. 28, 
1904, a Brooklyn manufacturer who had 
been arrested sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus which brought the validity of the 
ordinance before the Supreme Court in 
the Second Department. Mr. Justice 
Dickey, before whom the matter was 
argued, held the ordinance void, unrea- 
sonable and in restraint of trade, and 
said: 

“That part of the Sanitary Code of 
the City of New York which forbids 
any owner, lessee, tenant or others where 
business is run in the city to allow smoke 
| to escape from such buildings, and makes 
it a crime to do so, is unreasonable, in re- 
straint of trade and against public policy 
and void. The mere permitting of harm- 
less smoke to come out of a chimney 
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largely a question of economy, whether | 
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The court, it was stated, will adjour 
after its first meeting, until Oct. 13, whe 
it will convene to announce orders and 
hear motions and adjourn again for an- 
other week. When it reconvenes on Oct. 
} 20, it will begin the hearing of cases spe- 
cially assigned for that day and then 
hold its sessions regularly during the re- 
mainder of the week. 


Taxation Cases Predominate 


During the first two weeks, though not 
sitting, the attention of the members of 
the court will be devoted to the consid- 
eration of the mass of petitions for writs 
of certiorari which are expected to be 
submitted Oct. 6, it was added. 

When the court adjourned its 1929 
term on June. 2 ‘of this year, 172 cases 
were carried over on the appellate docket 
and 18 on the original docket. Since 
that time, though no additions have been 
made to the number of original cases, 324 
have been placed upon the appellate 
docket, an increase of 64 over those 
upon the opening of the court last year. 

Questions of taxation exceed any other 
type of controversy in the cases which 
the court is asked to determine, their 
number being somewhat in excess of 
140. In others are involved the con- 
stitutionality and construction of State 
statutes, public utility rates and liabili- 
ties, patents, ‘admiralty and shipping, in- 
surance and Government claims. Issues 
are also presented involving the National 
Prohibition Act, the Radio Act, and the 
laws regulating bankruptcy and immi- 
gration. 

Eleven of the cases carried over from 
last year’s docket are cases which have 
been ordered restored for reargument. 
These cases are: 

No. 1. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Ry. Co. v. Holmberg. In 
error to Nebraska Supreme Court. Con- 
testing the validity of a Nebraska 
statute requiring railroads to construct 
adequate crossings whenever any per- 
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; Liquor Drinking 
Declines Yearly, 


Dry Unit Holds | 


Prohibition Bureau Issues; n 
statistical purposes and not for general 


Analysis of Possible Pro- ® 
duction of Unlawful Alco- ‘it 

: : 3 eT use, the Attorney General, William D. 

T ie \ i ' , z | Mitchell, held in an opinion just made 

reasury. ‘ ia, - 


holic Beverages 
Prohibition Bureau estimate (proof | ‘ public. 
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gallons): Distilled spirits from corn 
sugar, 45,900,000; distilled spirits from 
cane or beet sugar, 10,000,000; distilled | 
spirits from grains, 4,000,000; diverted 
industrial alcohol, 9,929,218; smuggled | 
spirits, 3,557,500; total spirits, 73,386,718. 

Wine made from grapes and raisins, 
118,320,300; smuggled wine, 155,900; to- 
tal wine, 118,476,200. 

Malt liquor (home brew), 683,032,000; 
malt liquor smuggled, 1,444,800; total 
malt liquors, 684,476,800. cf 

All beverage liquor: Spirits, 78,386,- 
718; wine, 118,476,200; beer, 684,447,- 
300; total possible production, 876,310,- 

8 gallons. ; | 
rey Liquor Withdrawn in 1914 

The last year of normal full produc- 
tion of legal alcoholic beverages was 
1914. From that year to 1920 when 
national prohibition became effective 
State legislation war time restrictions 
as to the use of grain and other com- 
modities, higher taxes and war time pro- 
hibition reduced the output. 

In 1914 there were withdrawn, tax 
paid, for consumption (U. S. Statistical 
Abstract, 1922, page 697): 

Distilled _ spirits, 143,447,227; malt 
liquors, 2,056,407,108; wines, 52,418,430; 
total of all liquors, 2,.252,272,765 galions. | 

These figures represent only that 
amount of liquor on which taxes were 
paid. Much home-made wine was pro- 
duced in 1914, some home-brew beer, 
and that there was illicit distilling in 
that year is shown from the Internal 
Revenue reports of illicit stills and 
liquors seized. : : 

The comparison of possible production 
in 1930, with tax paid withdrawals in 
1914, dées not give a complete picture 
of the amount of liquor consumed in 
1914. For example, while there were 
only 52,418,430 gallons of wine with- 
é.xwn for the payment of taxes, an esti-| 
1.ate of the possible production of wine 
in 1914, based on the grape crop of that 





de about 140,000,000 gallons of wine 
it that year, and undoubtedly the addi- 
tional 88,000,000 gallons was so made , 
into hor 2-made wine. ‘ ee 

However, leaving out of consideration 
the fact that more liquor was consumed 
in 1914 than the Internal Revenue fig- 
ures indicate, the Bureau estimate of 
possible production in 1930 shows that 
only about 40 per cent as much liquor 
could have been produced in 1930 as was 
withdrawn, tax paid, in 1914. | 

Reduced to absolute alcohol content | 
the liquors withdrawn in 1914 containe 
166,983,681 allons of ‘absolute alcohol 
(theoretical 100 per cent alcohol). 

Comparison of Quality 

The possible production of beverage | 
liquor in 1930 contained 73,836,172 gal- 
lons of absolute alcohol. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that bootleg 
whiskey and home-made fermented liq- 
uors do not contain as much alcohol as 
the same legal commodities. Conse- 
quently, on the basis of pure alcohol only 
about 35 per cent as much was probably 
produced for illegal uses in 1930 as was 
withdrawn, tax paid, in 1914. 

The figures given are considered to be 
a more or less correct estimate based 
upon known facts that are available to 
any interested parties and upon reports 
and opinions of those dealing directly 
with enforcement of the laws. The Bu- 
reau acknowledges the weakness of such 
an estimate, but wishes to give the pub- 
lie the truth, so far as it is possible to 
ascertain it. , Q 

Statements made from time to time 
that the consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages is as great or greater today than 
prior to the adoption of the Eighteenth | 
Amendment are unwarranted. eo) 

In estimating the amount of spirits 
that might be produced from corn sugar, 
the net amount of corn sugar produced 
in the year ending June 30, 1930, less 
imports and exports is used. The net 
production was 887,747,000 pounds. Corn 
sugar is used for many legitimate pur- 

oses—in the making of textiles, candy, 
ice cream, sizing for cloth, pastes, medi- 
cines, and in tanning leather. Roughly 
353,000,000 pounds were so used in the 
year ending June 30, 1930. 

This leaves 534,000,000 pounds of corn 
sugar unaccounted for which could have 
been used in the distillation of spirits. 
A survey of the seizures of stills and 
mashes made by prohibition agents re- 
veals that the commodity most generally 
used by illicit distillers is corn sugar. 

Renatured Diverted Alcohol 

Spirits made from cane or beet sugar 
are estimated from the amount of mash 
seized; showing these sugars as a raw 
material. The same is true of grains 
and molasses. Corn sugar is both cheaper 
and more readily distilled with more sim- 
ple apparatus than is necessary in dis- 
tilling other material. Ten million gal- 
lons of spirits could have been made 
from cane and beet sugar, 4,000,000 gal- 
lons from grain and molasses. 
¥ Diverted alcohol renatured is quite 
readily traced from permittee reports 
and seizures. It must be remembered 
here that Congress has made it manda- | 
tory upon the Commissioner of Industrial 
Alcohol to “insure an ample supply” of 
industrial alcohol to promote research in 
the fuel, dyes and other lawful indus- 
tries; to place the nonbeverage alcohol 
industry and other industries using such 
alcohol as a chemical raw material upon 
the highest plane of scientific and com- 
mercial efficiency consistent with the in- 
terests of the Government.” 

No permit for industrial alcohol, asked 
for in good faith and upon investigation 
shown to be reasonably necessary, can be 
refused. Only after an overt act can it 
be cancelled or a renewal refused. | 

Diversion has grown less during the 
last five years due to the increased effi- 
ciency of denaturants and increased 
watchfulness on the part of permit in- 
spectors. 

The lacquer thinner group offers an 
opportunity for diversion. From this 
group about 2,000,000 gallons was di- 
verted last year. Ethyl acetate is an- 
other source of diversion, about 4,000,000 
gallons having been diverted last year. 
‘Perfumes and toilet waters account for 
about 4,000,000 gallons. Total diversion 
amounts to less than 5 per cent of the 
quantity of industrial alcohol produced 
inthe year ending June 30, 1930. 

Home Wine Production 
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30 Times That in Mails 50 Years Ago )iscriminated Against 


Post Office Department Announces Total of 1,518,811,- 
125 Pounds Distributed in 1929 


The volume of newspapers and maga- 
zines which are handled today by the 
Post Office Department as second-class 
matter has increased to 30 times that 
which was handled in 1879, and the reve- 
nues received by the Department in 1929 
for the handling of this type of mail 
has increased almost proportionately, 


, according to information made available 


by the Department Oct. 4. 


Department figures show that in 1879 
the total mailings of second-class paid 
matter amounted to 51,125,500 pounds, 
while in 1929 the amount reached 
1,518,811,125 pounds. At the same time 
revenues for the handling of this type of 
mail in 1879 were $1,104,184.68, and in 


1929 revenues for this service. amounted | 


to $27,812,037.80, the figures reveal. 

The reason the comparison is made 
beginning with 1879, according to the 
Department, is because it was in that 
year that the basic law for second-class 
rates was put into effect. 


The following additional information 
also was made available by the Depart- 
mert: 


The report of the Postmaster General 
for the fiscal year 1929 states: 

“The changes in the pound rates of 
postage on second-class matter mailed by 
publishers and news agents has effected 
a reduction in the amount of postage col- 
lected during the year on such matter of 


$6,708,896 from what would have been a 


obtained at the rates in effect during the 
preceding year. While there has been a 
small increase in the volume of second- 
class matter mailed by the publishers, 
the reduced rates have not brought back 
into the mails the matter which publish- 
ers some years ago took out of the mails 
for delivery by some other means. How- 
ever, the reduced rates have resulted in 


bringing about a shifting of points of 
mailing by a number of publishers, such 
publishers now presenting at the office of 
original entry copies of their publications 
formerly mailed from additional entry 
points. 

Small Increase in Revenue 


“The doubling, trebling, etc., of the 
rates on small publications according to 
the number of copies or packages to the 
pound in excess of 32 destined outside 
the county of publication has resulted in 
only a small increase of revenue from 
this source. The total amount of postage 
on publications subject to the extra rates 
mailed during the year was’ only 
$34,052.38. 

“The total weight of the mailings of 
newspapers and periodicals as second- 
class matter at the pound rates of*post- 
age and free in the county of publication 
during the fiscal year was 1,593,522,696 
pounds, an increase of 42,703,510 pounds, 
,or 2.75 per cent, over the mailings for 
| the previous year. The postage collected 
jon the mailings at the pound rates 
; amounted to $27,812,037.80. This was a 
decrease of $4,836,743.55, or 14.81 per 
(cent, as compared with the previous year 
jand $6,708,896 less than the postage 





which would have been chargeable on the | 


same mailings at the rates in effect dur- 
ing the previous year. 

_ “The advertising portions -of publica- 
tions subject to the zone rates mailed 
uring the year weighed in the aggregate 


300.01 was collected, making the average 
| for these portions 2.4 cents a pound. The 
‘weight of the reading portions of such 
| publications was 688,934,311 pounds, and 
the postage collected thereon amounted 
to $10,342,591.47. The average rates per 
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timated from the grape production of 
the United States. Grapes are of three 
kinds: Juice or wine grapes, raisin 
grapes and table grapes. One hundred 
per cent of the wine grapes are probably 
made into wine; 100 per cent of fresh 
raisin grapes are so used; 10 per cent 
of table grapes probably are so used, 
and 10 per cent of dried raisins. 

That table grapes are not generally 
used is due to their high cost. Wine 
grapes sell at about $40 a ton. Table 


grapes sell at about $150 per ton. There 


were produced in the year ended June 
30, 1930: 

Wine grapes, 416,000 tons; table 
grapes, 317,000 tons; fresh raisin grapes, 


238,000 tons; raisins (on grape basis), | 


780,000 tons; total, 1,751,000 tons. 


Deducting table grapes consumed as! 


food and dried raisins, there were avail- 


able about 800,000 tons of grapes for! 


wine purposes. One ton of grapes will 
make about 150 gallons of wine, or a 
total of about 120,000,000 gallons of 
home-made wine could have been made 
from the grap¢ crop during the year 


ended June 30, 1930, not accounted for | 


in legitimate industry. 

, The amount of wine made from small 
fruits gnd other sources is impossible 
to trace, but is considered as negligibie. 
_ The production of hops is the best 
index as to the production of home brew. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the hop crop 
finds its way into the beer kettle, either 
in the form of hops or hopped malt 
extract. 

In the year ending June 30, 1930, there 
were produced in the United States, less 
imports and exports, and for use in legal 
cereal beverages of less than one-half 
of 1 per cent alcohol content, and for 
medicinal purposes, 24,394,000 pounds of 
hops. 

Possible Output of Beer 

No deduction has been made from this 
figure for waste in harvesting, ship- 
ping and distribution. Mr. E. Clemens 
Horst, the largest hop grower in the 
United States, states that three times 
as much hops are used to make a gal- 
lon of home brew as the brewers, with 


: ° ° ! 
scientific and economical methods, used. | 


Brewers used about three-fourths of a 
pound of hops. to produce 30 gallons of 
beer. Taking into consideration more 
wasteful methods in home brewing, the 
Bureau has used as an index figure 1 
pound of hops to 28 gallons of beer, 
based on inquiries directed to home brew 
makers and producers of hopped malt. 
On this basis it would have been pos- 
sible to make 683,032,000 gallons of’ beer 
in the year ending June 30, 1930. 

The sources of smuggled liquor are 
quite definitely knawn. By treaty ar- 
rangement with foreign countries, infor- 
mation is available of clearances of ships 
containing liquor probably destined for 
this country. In addition to this, United 
States officials in foreign-lands also fur- 
nish such information and official sta- 
tistics prepared by the principal export- 
ing countries are also available. 

Not all the liquor shipped ostensibly 
to the United States reaches this coun- 
try. Considerable Canadian liquor 
shipped out of that country finds its way 
hack into Canada—to evade the high 
Canadian excise tax. The same is true 
of shipments from other nearby coun- 
tries. , 

The Coast Guard patrols turn back 
many cargoes originally entered in the 
export records of the country of origin, 
but unable to make a landing in the 


Inquiry on Cottonseed 


Prices to Be Resumed 


Investigation of cottonseed prices by 
the Federal Trade Commission will be 


Commission announced Oct. 4, Hearings 
were concluded in Georgia and Alabama 
in August, the Commission explained. 
uae calendar for the week follows in full 
ext: 


Public hearings in ‘the investigation of 
gottonseed prices will be resumed Oct. 
7, in Raleigh, N. C. Witnesses will be res- 
idents of the Raleigh district engaged: in 
the cottonseed business. This investiga- 
| tion was ordered as a result of two Senate 
resolutions (S. Res. 136 and S. Res. 147, 
Tist Cong., 1st sess.) and is under general 
supervision of the Commission’s Chief 
Examiner. The Raleigh sessions will be 
the first following a recess taken early 
in August in Montgomery, Ala. 

Trial Examiners Hearings 

Testnmony will be taken in cases in 
which complaints have been issued by the 
Commission, as follows: 

R. F. Keppel & Brother, Inc., of Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Oct. 6, Philadelphia, 10 a. m., 
| Federal Building, room 425; alleged un- 
fair trade practices in the sale of candies. 

Kotex Company of Chicago; Oct. 6, New 
York, 2 p. m., 45 Broadway, room 200; 
alleged misrepresentation. 

Ben-Burk, Inc., of Boston; Oct. 10, New 
York, 45 Broadway, room 200,.10 a. m.} 
alleged misrepresentation in sale of malt 
products. e 





Mr. Hyde Arranging Feed 
Shipments to Drought Area 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
|M. Hyde, stated orally on Oct. 4 that he 


|agricultural extension, instructions to 
confer with the county agricultural 
agents in the drought area with a view 
to arranging with local trade organiza- 
tions to ship feed into their respective 
localities and to séll it to farmers through 
the regular trade channels at an agreed 
| handling charge. 

Mr. Hyde explained that this was in 
order to have the established local trade 
organizations function in furnishing feed 
as economically as possible. 
rien 
Coast Guard’ and, the Custpms Bureau 
are known, 

The Bureau estimate (proof gallons) 
of smuggled liquor is as follows: 

Belize, British Honduras ........ 125,000 
Bahamas 900,000 
Bermuda . 1,000,000 
Newfoundland 125,000 
Antwerp, Belgium 150,000 
Canada (spirits) .... 1,057,000 
All other countries ... 100,000 

Total sii, uke «3 cc 3,457,000 
Canadian (wines) 156,000 
Canadian (malt' liquors) 1,144,800 

The report on possible production of 
beverage liquor contains estimates made 
by well-known research workers of the 
consumption of illegal liquors in the 
United States for previous years of pro- 
hibition.. Two investigators have re- 
yorted on the year 1926; one on the year 
1927, and one on 1928. It appears that 
— of alcoholic liquor in the 
| 


see rwenees 





United States is growing less from year 
te year. 

The conclusion is that, while in the 
year 1914 the per capita consumption of 
alcohol upon which a tax is paid and 
excluding all illegal sources was 1.705 

allons per capita, these studies place it 


> + Production of home-made wine is es-! United States; and seizures made by the'for 1930 at .602 gallons per capita. 


» 


y 


584,407,761 pounds, on which $14,159,- | 


resumed Oct. 7 at Raleigh, N. C., the! 


| was telegraphing the State directors of | 


| 
| 


Employers Said to Be Una- 


ware of Prejudice Toward 
Middle-aged Persons | 


| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
workers are likely to be less adaptable, | 


that old people are a greater accident | 
risk than young persons, that they are| 
often lacking in adjustability and are 
unwilling to accept new ways, that owing 
to changes in methods of work the ex-| 
| perience which they consider their most 
| valuable asset may be a real detriment 
|to them, and that old workers often re- 
| sent being under the supervision of | 
| young department heads. 

New Type Agency Needed 

Yet it is argued there are certain types 
of work well adapted to older employes, ; 
that emyployers might do much to pre- 
serve the physical fitness of middle-aged 
workers, that training might be given 
jin the place of employment for new jobs 
suited to the employe’s age, and that 
there are a number of dead-end jobs, now 
usually performed by boys and girls, 
which might well be definitely set aside 
for the older workers. Unquestionably, 
such measures would involve some ex- 
pense. and trouble, but in’ the long run 
they offer a more satisfactory way of 
caring for the old worker than the 
method of simply turning him adrift, 
with the result that ultimately the pub- 
‘lic, and the’ employer as part of that | 


Taking the situation as it now exists, 
with numbers of older persons out of 
work and unabie to find it for them- 
selves, the experience of the employment 
bureau seems to show the need for some 
agency which can afford, ags,a commer- 
cial employment bureau cai not, to give 
{the time and thought }required to find 
‘work the applicant is fitted for, to learn 
| whether any jobs are availabe for which 
he is trained, to help him secure re- 
| training if that is needed, and to aid him} 
in adjusting himself to the new condi-! 
tiens of his work. Individual treatment ; 
of this kind is absolutely necessary for 
the successful placement of the older 
seekers for work. 


Some of the applicants to the Employ- 
ment Aid were skilled workers no longer | 
useful because of changes in methods | 
}or substitution of machinery, and _ in| 
other cases their speed and certainty had 





| identified, nor shall 


.ernor or court of record 


public, must take over his support. | 





been lessened by age. Some of them 
were small employers driven out of busi- | 
ness by increasing competition, and un- | 
fused to working under anyone else. In| 
| some cases it was necessary to train the| 
applicant for a new kind of work, and 
‘in all cases careful study was required | 
to find the job which suited his capacities | 
jand to secure kis adjustment to the) 
| changed conditions. 
More Women Placed 
It was easier, on the whole, to find 
| placed, 168 were women and 74 were men. | 
though this did not apply to all kinds | 
,of work. Of the 1,108 applicants, 577 
|were men and 531 women. Ofj those 
| placed, 168 were women and 74 yere men. | 
It was difficult to place women between | 
35 and 45 who wished positions as | 
stenographers, typists, filing clerks, or 
clerical workers, no matter what their 
| qualifications, since employers much pre- 
‘ferred young girls for such positions. 
The fact that women can turn to house- 
work affords an important outlet for 
those over 45. 


Business executives were almost al- 
| ways interested in the work of the Em- 
ployment Aid and disposed to be sym-| 
pathetic. But many hired no employes 
over 40 or 45. Some even said that for 
certain positions the age limit was 35. 
; When a company has a pension plan or 
group insurance these age limits are pre- 
scribed by formal rules, but other em- 
ployers who have no such plans have 
also definite rulings as to age. 

All placements were in smaller offices 
‘and factories, some retail stores, in| 
homes, in institutions and in suburban; 
places, or were for the doing of odd 
jobs. The present trend is toward the 
formation of large industrial combina- 
tions and the merging or giving up of, 
smaller ones, with grave results to the 
lolder worker. * 


| 
The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
, Oct. 4 ‘ 








10 a. m—Representative Bloom 
(Dem.), of New York City, called to 
pay his respects. 


10:15 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to present 
some friends. 

10:30 a. m.—James T. Williams Jr., 
editorial writer for the Hearst news- 
papers, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. \ 7 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
| tographed with delegations of legion- 

naires en route to the annual conven- | 

tion of the American Legion to be held 
|. in Boston, Mass., beginning Oct. 6. 
| Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 





Citing the provisions of law relating 
|to secrecy, the Attorney General rules 
| that the Director of the Census may not 
| provide the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, nor individuals or 
| associations, with the names, addresses, 


| occupations, or status of employment of 


citizens of a city or class for which such 
information had been requested. 


(A summary of the opinion was pub- 
lished in the issue of Oct. 4.) 

The opinion, as made public by the De- 
partment of Justice, follows in full text: 


New Census Law Quoted 


Sir: I have the honur to comply with 
your request of Aug. 18, 1930, for my 
opinion upon the authority of the Dhi- 
vector of the Bureau of the Census (1) 
to furnish the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor with the names, 
ployment of workers in the City of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for use in connection with 
chester, N. Y., for use in connection with 
a contemplated survey to ascertain the 
economie effects upon family and com- 
munity life of the employment of women 
in industry, and (2) to furnish various 
individuals and associations interested 
in public education and the eradication 
of illiteracy with the names and ad- 
dresses of persons in given sections and 
communities who are unable to read and 
write—all such information in your pos- 
session having been gathered for the 
fifteenth decennial census. 


The Act of June 18, 1929 (Public No. 
18, 71ist Cong.), providing for the cen- 
sus, made it the duty of all persons 
over 18 years of age to answer correctly, 
to the best of their knowledge, all au- 
thorized questions under penalty of fine 
and imprisonment, and further provided: 

Section 11. That the information fur- | 
nished under the provisions of this act 
shall be used only for the statistical pur- 
poses for which it is supplied. No publica- 
tion shall be made by the Census Office 
whereby the data furnished by any par- 
ticular establishment or individual can be 
the Director of the 
Census permit anyone other than the sworn 
employes of the Census Office to examine 
the individual reports. 


Authorized Divulgence 


Section 18. That the Director of the 
Census be, and he is hereby, authorized at 
his discretion, upon the written request of 
the governor of any State or Territory or 
of a court of record, to furnish such gov- 
with certified 
copies of so much of the population or agri- 
cultural returns as may be requested, upon 
the payment of the actual™tost of making 
such copies and $1 additional for certifica- 
tion; and that the Director of the Census 
is further authorized, in his discretion, to 
furnish to individuals such data from the 
population schedules as may be desired for 
genealogical or other proper purposes, upon 
payment of the actual cost of searching the 
records and $1 for supplying a certificate; 


}and that the Director of the Census is au- 


thorized to furnish transcripts of tables 
and other records and to prepare special 
statistical compilations for State or local 
officials, private concerns, or individuals 
upon the payment of the actual cost of 
such work: Provided, however, That in no 
ease shall information furnished under the 
authority of this act be used to the detri- 
ment of the person or persons to whom such 
information relates. All moneys hereafter 
received by the Bureau of the Census in 
payment for labor and materials used in 
furnishing transcripts of census records or 
special statistical: compilations from such 
records shall’ be deposited to the credit of 
the appropriation for collecting statistics. 

The source of each of these sections 1s 
to be found in earlier legislation. 

The Act of Mar. 3, 1899, c. 419, sec. 
30, 30 Stat. 1014, 1021, provided, “That 
upon the request of the governor of any 
State or Territory, or the chief officer of 
any municipal government, the Director 
of the Census shall furnish such governor 
or municipal officer with a copy of so 
much of the population returns as. will 
show the names, with the age, sex, color, 
or race, and birthplace only of all per- 
sons enumerated within the territory in 
the jurisdiction of such government. 


“More Effective Guaranty” 
Section 32 of the Act of July 2, 1909, 


le. 2, 36 Stat. 1, 9, 10, authorized the Di- 


rector, in his discretion, to furnish the 
governor of any State or Territory or 
a court of record with “certified copies 
of so much of the population or agricul- 
tural returns as may requested.” Sec- 
tion 25 thereof contained a new proviso: 

That the information furnished under the 
provisions of the next preceding section (re- 
lating to manufacturing establishments, 
mines, quarries or other establishments of 
productive industry) shall be used only for 
the statistical purposes for ‘which it is sup- 
plied. No publication shall be made by the 
Census Office whereby the data furnished 
by any particular establishment can be 
identified, nor shall the Director of the 
Census permit anyone other than the sworn 
employes of the Census Office to examine 
the individual reports. 

It was stated in behalf of the commit- 
tee reporting the bill that the purpose 
was to secure “a more effective guaranty 
than heretofore of the confidential char- 
acter of the returns as needed in many 
cases and desirable in all to enlist that 
public confidence without which census 
inquiries must fail.” (House Rept. 960, 
60th Cong. Ist Sess.) 

Section 32 was carried into the Act of 
Mar. 3, 1919, ¢. 97, 40 Stat. 1291, 1301, 
with some changdt and became section 
53 of that Act, werded identically as is 
section 18 in the later Act (June 18, 
1929), now under consideration. Section 
25 became also section 25 of the 1919 
Act without change except that its /ap- 
plication was extended to embrace in- 
tormation furnished by “‘any company, 
business, institution, establishment, re- 
ligious body, or organization of any na- 
ture whatsoever,” and has become sec- 
tion 11 of the present Act with these im- 
portant changes: It now extends to “in- 
formation furnished under the provisions 
of this Act,”—not merely under a par- 
ticular section—and to “data furnished 
by a particular establishment or indi- 
vidual.” 

Reason for ‘Detriment’ Clause 


The proviso, “that in no case shall in- 
formation furnished under the authority 
of this Act be used to the detriment of 
the person or persons to whom such in- 
formation relates,” when first inserted 
in 1919 ,caused some apprehension in 
Congress that’ notwithstanding inhibi- 
tions elsewhere it might be understood to 
contemplate the giving out of nonstatis- 
tical information furnished by industrial 
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miles of improved highways, | 
a “giant Maboratory” for highway en- 
rs and executives from all parts of 
world, according to an address on 
4by Roy D. Chapin, president of the 
' American organizing commission for the 
an International Road Congress. 
The congress, first to be held in the 
estern Hemisphere, is to open On Oct. 
6 in Washington, and will be followed by 
tours of delegates to various portions of 
the country for the inspection of high- 
way and other ‘conditions. 
“The delegates,” said Mr. Chapin, 
“eome here not alone as engineers to ex- 
change notes and ideas with their Ameri- 
can colleagues, but as administrators in- 
tent upon observing how we have paid 
for our roads, how we use them, their 
effect upon life in the United States, with 
a view to converting our best practices 
to their own use. : 
“Our officials, on the other hand, will 
profit no less by the suggestions and the 
advanced science of world opinion repre- 
sented by the visiting delegates.” 


Needs of Other | 
Countries Are Cited 


In China, Mr. Chapin continued, roads 
must be extended to prevent starvation; 
in Latin American countries highways 
are being built through jungles and over! 
the high Andes Mountains; and other 
countries, including those of Continental 
Europe, have particular problems of 
road building to be dealt with by the 
delegates attending the congress. 

The opening session of the congress 
is to be addressed by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, with a response 
by M. Edmond Chaix, president of the 
Touring Club of France, the organizing 
commission has announced. It will be 
held in Constitution Hall, the building 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Section meetings will be held at 
the building of the Chamber of Com- | 
merce of the United States. 

The congress has been divided into two 
sections, one to discuss the tehnical 
phases of road construction, and _ the 
other the questions of traffic and fi- 
nance. Discussions will be in four lan- 
guages—French, German, Spanish and 
English— and as speakers are talking 
their words will be translated by inter- 
pteters and transmitted to the delegates 
by miniature télephone systems. 

In connection with the congress, the 
Bureau of Public Roads will join in an| 
exhibition of ‘methods and machinery 
used in road construction. ae 

Mr. Chapin’s address, outlining the | 
purnoses of the congress, follows in full) 
text: 

Speaking on behalf of the American | 
Organizing Commission, appointed by 
President Hoover, it is my privilege to! 
welcome to the United States, the road 
builders of the world. These men have 
assembled in Washington from all parts 
of. the globe to discuss their common 
problem of providing mankind — every- 
where with swift, safe and economic high- 
way transportation. 

More than 60 nations, colonies and de-| 
pendencies are enrolled as guests of our 
Government in attendance upon the Sixth | 
Session of the International Road Con-| 
ress, formally opened in Constitution | 

all by Secretary of State, Henry Stim-| 
son. 

They come, these men, not so much 
to discuss the technical problems of 
grade, alignment and type of road, as 
on a human mission of vital importance. | 

Wrapped up in their deliberations, is| 
the social and economic future of their) 
children, of yours and of mine. 

Primarily, theirs is the everyday rou- 
tine job of scaling a mountain, pene- 
trating a jungle, filling aswamp or push- 
ing an express road through the intri- 
cate mazes of modern city traffic. 


New Governmental 


Stability Foreseen 


Fundamentally, these highway engi- 
neers are the vanguard of modern life. 
Upon the success of their efforts rests 
the opportunity of hundreds of millions 
of people to obtain for themselves new 
standards of living, new insight into the! 
customs of their neighbors, new markets 
for the commodities they may produce. | 

As their work progresses, they will | 
give new stability to government, new | 
employment to vast hosts, new areas for | 
you and me to explore with our families. 

This matter of highway building is a 
very practical business. It requires in- 
ventive genias, thoughtful planning, sane 
administration, economic adjustments, 
financial arrangements, hard labor, and| 
a certain schooling in the art of diplo-| 
macy. Only by a careful mixing of these | 
ingredients does the taxpayer receive for 
his dollar, or its equivalent, the widest, 
longest and the best stretch o*usable | 
road. 

Perhaps the simplest way in. which to | 
yisualize the importance of this confer- | 
ence is to think back 15 or 25 years ago.) 

How far could you travel then oven an} 
improved road in the United States ? 

Howqlong did it take you to go to 
nearby towns or farms over the high- 
ways? : 

How many of your friends had auto- | 
mooiles ? 

How many long trips had you taken? 

The answer expressed statistically is 
that 25 years ago there were less than 
25,000 automobiles. Now there are over 
26,000,000 motor vehicles. Then only 
155,000 miles of improved road existed 
in all the United States. 

Of that road but 144 miles had a high| 
type surface. | 

Today there are more than 600,000 








miles of improved highway and another | 
500,000 miles of usable dirt road. 

Where we were then spending less) 
than $100,000,000 a year in our high- | 
way improvement, today we are spend- 
ing more than $1,500,000,.000 annually.| 
Our people want more roads than are 
being built. 

Now you can travel from any county! 
seat in the United States to any other, 
over an improved road, and there is no 
community isolated. | 

No longer aye our rural folk cut off! 
from the cities and if we still have far| 
to go, the sheer wealth made possible by| 
this new form of transportation, we, 
have provided ourselves with ample 
means to carry on without hardship to 
the individual. 

__ Vast areas of the world outside of the 
United States and part of Europe are, 
Neeed in precisely the situation which| 


our fiscal authorities and our high- 


4, 


| the preceding year 
* 










TEngheers Fon Alla 7 
~ Of World to Meet at Washington 


ighway Problems to Be Discussed 


In Four Languages and ‘Translated 
By Interpreters 








The United States, with its 600,000/way engineers with notable excep- 
is to serve| tions: 


We had a nation-wide network of rail- 
roads which provided us with mass trans- 
portation facilities. They had not. 

Our-engineers had to pioneer with- 
out the advantages of past experience. 
By rule of thumb, research and study 
we have gradually built up an efficient 
agency and personnel for the produc- 
tion of roads in mass quantities. 

We first looked upon the automobile 
as the plaything of the rich. The 
world now knows it as an indispensable 
instrument in transportation. 

_Thus, with great knowledge world 
highway advancement should come more 
rapidly than ours did. 

The men who comprise our guests at 
the Road Congress number some of the 
ablest engineers of the world. Many of 
them are already heading great highway 
engineering projects. 

They come here not alone as engi- 
neers to exchange notes and ideas with 
their American colleagues, but as ad- 
mistrators intent upon, observing how 
we have paid for our roads, how we use 


them, their effect upon life in the United |S°Uth and southwest ends, as well as th 
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At Venice Air Field 


Port Capable of Handling Large 
Amount of Traffic Is Goal 








Venice will be equipped with an im- 
proved airport, capable of handling 
large amounts of traffic, the Department 
of Commerce has been informed in a re- 
port from the Consul at Venice, John E. 
Holler, made public Oct..4. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The air field located at San Nicolo di 
j Lido, adjacent to Venice, has been im- 
proved and enlarged to make it a base 
worthy of the large amount of air traffic 
handled at this point. s 

This field is mainly used by the Societa 
Transadriatica that operates lines from 
| Venice to Rome, Florence, Vienna, Brin- 
\disi, and Munich, by the military air 
forces, and by independent flyers. 

_ The improvements tnclude the follow- 
ing: 

(1) A new road running from the main 
road (Lido Venice to San Nicolo) to the 
landing field. 7 

(2) A new building which is to house 
the executives of the field, the offices of 
the lines, and be used as a rest house 
and refreshment station for passengers. 

(3) Six mew hangars for the largest 
Junker planes. 

(4) New repair shops, which can 
handle all repairs to motors and rigging. 

(5) Grading and leveling of the field 
to make its landing surfaces level 


| throughout. 





(6) Extension of the limits of the field 


|to take in former military lands at the e : : 7 
e|rection not to be found in the line it-| 


\lengthening of the field at the northern|self. Had it moved in its own direction) 
it would have produced merely a longer} 


part. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Reports Issued 


Affecting Women in Industry 
antag. | 


on New Laws 


Effect of Various Legislation Carefully Studied by 


Government Bureau 


Topic IV: Communications 


: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, 


Assistant Social Economist, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


Communications. 


N IMPORTANT part of the discov- 
ery and presentation of facts that 
affect the employment of women 

lies in ascertaining the standards set 
by existing statutes that relate to this 
subject. Consequently, the Women’s 
Bureau, im addition to other types of 
studies, has made certain surveys of 
special labor legislation for women. 

In the past few decades this has be- 
come a subject of increasing impor- 
tance in the United States and one with 
many ramifications due to the various 
types of labor laws and to the numer- 
ous problems involved. Among the 
many aspects inherent in the subject 
are these: The vast number of women 
who are employed; the great variety 
of their occupations; the ‘conditions 
under which they work, varying in 
locality, industry, and individual estab- 
lishments; the changes and develop- 
ments in their opportunities that have 
been coincident with the enactment 
of the different kinds of legislation, 
applying here to one group of women 
and there to another; the almost in- 
finite range of the possible results or 
such legislation—results which may 
be similar to those due to other influ- 
ences. 

In general, special labor laws for 
women deal chiefly with the following 
subjects: Hours of work in industry, 
night work, seats for women workers, 
minimum wage, and the prohibition 
and regulation of women’s work in cer- 
tain occupations or industries. Home 
work is an additional subject of legis- 
lation that affects great numbers of 
women, since they form such a large 
proportion of the home workers. The 
laws on each of the several topics dif- 
fer widely in content, extent of effect, 


requirements, and application. 
” * * 
At an early period in its history the 
Bureau prepared brief summaries 
of the legislation then in effect in 


relation to hours, night work, inens- 
trial home work, and the minimum 


wage. Since that time, each of these 
subjects has been developed more 
fully in later reports. In 1924 and 


again im 1927 careful compilations 
were made of the laws that related to 
working women and that were on the 
statute books of the various States. 

In order to keep such information 
up to date constant attention must 
be given to the question of labo: legis- 
lation in each of the 48 States because 
of the possibility of change in the laws 
from year to year. Although new and 
radical departures from the . .isting 
order come but seldom and in only a 
few States here and there, slight 
modifications vf statutes are not un- 
usual. 

Through its research division the 
Women’s Bureau makes a close study 
of the activities of legislatures in re- 
gard to all bills pertaining to special 
labor regulations for women and to 
any new enactment or any medifica- 
tion of such laws. Through a pericdi- 
cal News Letter the Bureau reports 
on current activities of legislatures 
alon’’ these lines, and through its divi- 
sion of publicity it is constantly dis- 
tributing free upon equest colored 
wall maps showing the laws in the va- 
rious States restricting the daily and 
weekly working hours as well as night 
work for women. Each year the an- 
nual report of the Bureau contains a 
resume of legislative changes made in 


* * 


A recent report of the Bureau gives 

a comprehensive chronolos ‘cal 
digest by States, of all labor laws 
that have affected women, excepting 
only those dealing with the minimum 
wage, which have been studied sepa- 
rately. The review includes all stat- 
utes “om the first hour law in the 
country, enacted in 1847 in New 
Hampshire and applying to both sexes, 
to legislation that went into effect in 
1928, and gives, in addition, all orders 
of industrial welfare commissions or 
boards that have the force of law. 
Such a summary is of especial inter- 
est at this time when modern science 
is stressing the importance of short 


hours and good working conditions for 
women as a means of decreasing the 
industrial waste arising from fatigue | 
, and of contributing to increase in so- | 
cial efficiency. | 

The Bureau has not stopped with the | 
compilation of basic collections of law 
but has undertaken ‘certain important | 
and far-reaching studies of the way 
labor laws work in practice. One of | 
these deals with a matter that had 
been considérably debated and upon 
which accurate data had not been | 
available until it was compiled by the 
Women’s Bureau, namely, the effects 
of labor legislation on the employment 
opportunities of women. 

The study is based on a survey of 
five important woman-employing in- 
dustries—boots and shoes, 
hosiery, paper boxes, and electrical ap- 
paratus and supplies—and “also in- 
cludes stores, restaurants, and certain 
specific oceupations in which the em- | 
ployment of women is more recent. | 
The establishments visited were in 
nine States and numbered 1,661, and 
these employed 500,223 men and 165,- 
244 women. | 

»- * * 

VER. 1,200 working women were in- 

terviewed personally, and _ the 
testimony of many employers was 
taken. The study gave conclusive 
proof that in general regulatory hour 
laws do not handicap women engaged 
in manufacturing processes. In a few 
special groups laws have resulted in 
occasional discrimination, but in such 
cases it is possible to adapt the legis- 
lation more specifically to the needs 
of the women in the particular occupa- 
tions in question. 

The second report dealing with the 
practical working of labor laws con- 
siders the effects of minimum-wage 
laws in the States in which they have 
been enacted, the methods of their 
operation, cost of administration, and 
changes in the position of women 
workers brought about by such stat- 
utes. The findings of the study. show 
that the purpose of these laws—to 
benefit the most oppressed workers— 
has been accomplished where they 
have been in force, While these laws 
have no magic to increase all rates, 
where they have been most effective 
the typical woman worker is in a de- 
cidedly better financial position today 
than before any minimum-wage rates 
were set, 

Another recent Bureau study in 
which legislation has an important 
place deals with the employment of 
women at night. Its methods. of ap- 
proach differ from those in the re- 
ports just discussed and its field is 
wider in geographic extent, since it is 
not confined to the United States. A 
digest of legislation regulating night 
work in the United States and in the 
principal foreign countries forms a 
bulwark for the consideration of the 
progress of worid cooperation in eradi- 
cating the evil effects of such employ- 
ment, and the bulletin sets forth not 
only specific statutes in different coun- 
tries but also agreement in the some- 
what more nebulous realm of. inter- 


national law. P 
I connection with) its chronological 
list of labor laws in all States, the 
Bureau has made a study of the com- 
plete history of labor legislation for 
women in three large industrial States 
—New York, Massachusetts, and Cali- 
fornia. The object was to show how 
and with whom such legislation origi- 
nated, the purpose it was intended to 
serve, its supporters and opponents, 
and its legislative history. It was 
found that the chief factors that had 
furthered the passage of these stat- 
tues—their influence varying widely 
in degree in different States were 
Organized labor, factory inspectors and 
other officials charged with enforce- 
ment, bureaus of labor statistics, spe- 
cial legislative committees or commis- 
sions for the study of labor condi- 
tions, governors, pioneering employers, 
social, civic, philanthropic, and church 
groups, factual studies of conditions 
to be remedied by law, and, finally, the 
spirit of the time. 


| 
| 
| 


* * 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications, Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 7, Eleanor Nelson, Junior Industrial 
Economist, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, will discuss the efforts of 
the Bureau to insure the health and safety of women workers. 
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| figures, 





How tp Dieta 


Fourth Dimension 
Told by Physicist 


Bureau of Standards Scientist 
Says Concept Familiar to 
- Mathematicians for Hun- 





dred Years | 


By Paul R. Heyl 
Physicist, Bureau of Standards, 
ment of Commerce 


The point of my pencil moves over a 
sheet of paper, tracing a straight, black 
line, The point has no dimensions (if 
it is sharp enough); the line it leaves 
has one dimension—length, Imagine the 
line moved perpendicularly to itself so 
as to sweep out a surface. This sur- 
face has two dimensions—length and 
breadth, one more than the linc. Again, 
imagine a surface shaped, let us say, 
like a square to be moved perpendicu- 
larly to its plane so as to generate a 
“cube. This solid has three dimensions, 
| length, breadth and thickness, ome more 
than the surface. 

Now notice a peculiar condition of the 
\Some in each case. The line, when it 
generated the surface, moved in a di- 





Depart- 


line. The surface, when it swept out the 
solid, moved also in a direction not to 
be found in itself. Had it moved along 


either of its own dimensions or any in-' 


termediate @irection it would have gen- 
erated merely a larger surface. 


Now if we move a solid, say a cube, in! 


any direction contained in itself we pro- 
duce merely a larger solid. To generate 
a four dimensional figure it would be 
necessary to move the cube in some di- 
rection not to be found in solid space. 


Assumption Made 


Here the mathematician makes an as- 
sumption. Though such a direction is 
unknown to us and inconceivable, he as- 
sumes its existence, and proceeds to de- 
duce its logical consequences. Mere in- 
conceivability never troubles a mathe- 
matician; the only thing that stops him 
is inconsistency. And, strange as it may 
seem, if we once make the fundamental 
assumption of the existence of a fourth 
dimension, it is possible to build up a 
geometry of four dimensional space as 
consistent and as logical as plane or solid 
geometry, though perhaps a little more 
difficult. 

The writer has recently constructed a 
set of wire models illustrating one of 
the theorems of this four dimensional 
These models will be kept on 
exhibition at the Bureau of Standards. 


| The theorem refers to the number of 


regular figures possible in four dimen. 
sional spaces 


In plane or two dimensional geometry | 


there is an endless succession of regular 
the equilateral triangle, the 
square, the pentagon and so forth, ap- 
proaching the circle asa limit. In solid 
or three dimensional geometry there are 
possible five regular solids—the tetra- 


|hedron, cube, octahedron,. dodecahedron 
clothing, |and icosahedron. 


In four dimensional 


| geometry there are possible six regular 


figures, named and described as follows: 
The 4-hedroid, bounded by 4 tetrahe- 
dra; the 8-hedroid, bounded by 8 cubes; 


the 16-hedroid, bounded by 16 tetrahedra; 
the 24-hedroid, bounded by 24 octahedra; | 


the 120-hedroid, bounded by 120 dodeca- 
hedra; and the 600--hedroid, bounded by 
600 tetrahedra. 
Figures Represented 

How can we represent such figures in 
ree dimensions? 

When we study plane geometry we 
are greatly, assisted by the fact that it 
is possible to draw on the blackboard or 
print on the pages of the text book fig- 
ures which correspond perfectly to the 
problem under discussion. Solid geom- 


th 


|etry offers a little more difficulty in that 


it makes a continual demand on the im- 
agination. Solid models may occasion- 


ally be used, but for the most part ‘our | 


dependence must be on diagrams drawn 
in plane perepedsve. Just as we can 
represent 

paper a man’s head and face, and rec- 
ognize it as a representation of a solid, 
| SO we May represent the regular three 
dimensional figures in perspective dia- 
grams. Such diagrams are almost com- 
plete. A cube may thus be shown with 
its six bounding squares, its 12 edges 
and eight corners. All that is lacking is 
| the solid, three dimensional content. This 
is easily supplied by the imagination, for 
| we have all seen a cube and know just 
how it should look. 


In an analogous manner we may con- 
struct solid pictures, three dimensional 
perspective models of four dimensional 
figures. Such models are likewise almost 
complete, showing the bounding’ solids 
with their surfaces, edges, and corners. 
Everything is there except the four di- 
mensional content, and this the imagina- 
tion of no man can supply. 

There are but few sets of such models 
in existence. About 50 years ago a set 
was made in Germany by Schlegel, and 
about the same time Stringham, in the 
United States, made a set which is now 
at Yale University. In 1896 a complete 
set of six figures was made for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and a set of the 
four simpler figures for Harvard Uni- 
versity, both by the present writer. 

Concept Not New 

Four dimensional geometry is by no 
means & new concept. It has been fa- 
miliar to methematicians for about 100 
| years, and some of the greatest mathe- 
maticians have contributed to its devel- 
opment. Until recent years the subject 
has had no standing in physical science, 
but the advent of Einstein’s theory of 
relativity has forced the subject upon the 
attention of physicists. 


It is surprising how peacefully this 
revolution has come about. One needs 
to/be scarcely 50 years old to remember 
when any physical scientist bold enough 
to take the subject seriously ram the risk 
of being sent to acadamic Coventry, if 
not to the lunatic asylum. But today 
Jeans, Eddington, and'a host of others 
may speak freely that which the late 
C. H. Hinton thought, but dared not ut- 
ter except in a strictly limited esoteric 
circle; and safe in the 20th century, they 
may quote with the approval of their 
peers these words of Minkowski: 

“The notions of time and space which 
I shall develop for you have sprung from 
the soil of experimental physics. Therein 
lies their strength, Theit tendency is 
radical. From this hour, space in itself 
and time in itself sink to mere shadows, 
and only a kind of blend of the two re- 
tains an independent existence.”’ 
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dimensions. This is comparable to 








ington, D.C. Few such sets are in existence. 
sions are émployed to give “perspective pictures” of figures of four 


dimensional figure by making a “flat drawing’? in perspective on a sheet 
of paper, according to imformation made available at the Bureau. 


Rain Production by Artificial Means 


- Is Declared Beyond Ability of H umans 
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Underwood and Underwood 


The set of models shown above, contrived to demonstrate the theory of 
the fourth dimension, is on exhibition at the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 


Figures of three dimen- 


depicting a cube or any other three 


Scientist of Weather Bureau Says Armount of Energy Re- 


quired Exceeds Power of Man to Produce 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


Mr. Dyrenforth stated in his report the 
total spent reached $17,000, including the 
Federal appropriation. 

“in his report of 1892, Mr. Dyren- 
forth referred to the many schemes for 
producing rainfall that had been sug- 
gested. He included that of Professor 
Espy who in 1839 suggested building of 
great fires to heat the airon the theory 
that the warm air rising would, owing 
to the diminished pressure, expand and 
so coll the vapor and cause rain. The 
jeongressional appropriation of $9,000 
| was advocated by Senator Farwell, with 
whom Mr. Dyrenforth conferred, and 
Secretary Rusk appointed Mr. Dyren- 
forth a special agent for the special 
purpose of the experiments, according to 
the Department’s records) Mr. Dyren- 
forth exploded dynamite and otherwise 
tried to produce rain on a ranch at Mid- 
land, Tex., loaned him by Nelson Mor- 
ris, of Chicago, and at El Paso and 
San Diego. 


“Mr. Dyrenforth in his report summed 
up his deductions from his experiments 
as follows: 


“‘The tests supply testimony which 
would seem to point to the following in- 
ferences: (1) That when a moist cloud 
is present, which if undisturbed would 
pass away without precipitating the 
moisture, the jarring of the cloud by con- 
cussions will cause the particles of mois- 
ture in suspension to agglomerate and 
| fall in. greater or less quantity, accord- 
ing to the degree of moistness of the air 
in and beneath the cloud. (2) That by 
taking advantage of those periods which 
frequently occur in droughts and in 
|moist if mot all sections of the United 
States where precipitation is imsufficient 
for vegetation and during which atmos- 
pheric conditions favor rainfall without 
there being actual rain, precipitation 
jmay be caused by concussion. (3) That 
under the most unfavorable conditions 
|which need never be taken in operations 
|to produce rain, storm conditions may be 
|generated and rain be induced, there be- 
|ing, however, a wasteful expenditure of 


unfavorable conditions.’” 


Human Efforts Said 
Always to Have Failed 


“Every human attempt to produce rain 


has failed and is foredoomed to fail,” 
said Dr.- Humphreys. “People have 
burned - fires along rivers or put up tall, 
smoking chimneys over.pools. In Es- 
thonia they struck off sparks to imitate 
lightning, have beaten kettles or sprin- 
kled water, in fantastic efforts to bring 
‘about rain. In Africa they have cere- 
moniously carried water into the fields 
and sprayed it in the air; they ~have 
thrown people into water. Im ancient 
India they have rubbed black horses 
with black cloths to make them neigh in 
imitation of thunder, Others have hada 
cow sprinkled with water, parading to 
attract rain. Some people have pre- 
tended -to be ducks, frogs oor other 
species, with cries and antics, to bring 
water from the sky. Among one be- 
nighted people they have resorted to 
flogging 5 other to make blood run 
like rain to tempt the real raim to come 
down. 

“There are hosts of other rain-making 
schemes, like supplications to ancestors 
for their sympathetic paneer of relief 
for drought-stricken people and animals 
on earth, and even frogs have been im- 
pounded to beat when rain is needed. 

“Plutarch observed that ‘extraordinary 
rains generally fall after great battles,’ 
a saying that has been current also in 
modern times and Attributed to the effect 
of gunpowder, and Napoleon is said to 
have believed it. It probably is true 
that raims often have happened after big 
battles but that the rain was caused by 
the battles is another story, for there 
never has been a scintilla of evidence 
of any such cause and effect. The rains 
were not due to the firing and the smoke 
and the noise and the heat of battle but 
most great conflicts hve been fought 
where w&ins are frequent and rains in- 
tervene in the passing of time after bat- 
tle plans are laid. Rains do mot invoke 
battles but battles are ofttimes affected 
by rain. 

“In the Dyrenforth trials, he used 
dynamite and hydrogen-oxygen filled 
balloons. They created the desired noise 
but did mot create the little rain that 
actually fell, for that rain was already 
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es 


both time and material in overcoming | 





on the weather map and due in the nor- 
mal weather routine. C. W. Post in Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., in 1911-12, bombed the 
sky as much as he could and one day 
there was a shower but at the same 


time it was raining all the way from the 
Pacific to the Great Lakes. And another 
illusion you can discard is that the 
Fourth of July celebrations cause rains. 
The records show that the weather on 
those occasions is no different than the 
average weather of the period. 

“Back im 1921, in the House of Com-} 
mons at London, a member, a Major! 
Morrison-Bell, asked whether the British 
government would be prepared to initiate 
experiments which might possibly have 
the result of precipitating a downpour) 
of rain. The reply on behalf of the | 
government was that from past experi- 
ments meteorologists were of the opinion 
that explosions would not induce rain 
and the statistics of rainfall in connec- 
tion with gunfire on the western front 
in the World War failed to show any 
certain connection. At Médicine Hat, in. 
1921, a tank filled with chemicals was| 
exposed at a fair height above the ground 
in an effort to produce rain but thé rec- 
ord,of the rain during that foolish test 
was one and three-tenths less than nor- 
mal rain. 


“Attempts to produce rain are always 
unsuccessful in results. It has been 
stated that to produce an inch of rain 
over an area of 100 square miles would 
require the condensation of 6,000,000 tons 
‘of vapor and to accomplish that you 
would have to lift some hundreds of 
|tons of air. We have no source of en- 
ergy at our command great enough for, 
that. | 

“Out im California there have been 
many such rain-making fiascos, including 
anumber around Los Angel@és. On May 
8, 1918, our Weather Bureau meteorolog- 
ist there, Ford Ashman Carpenter, re- 
porting on these activities, imstanced one 
of these among a score or so he men- 
tioned. He said a commercial body in 
one of the smaller cities had employed a 
rain-maker, agreeing to pay him $300 
retainer fee and thereafter to pay him 
$1,000 per inch of rain falling during 
that month of April, up to five inches, 

“Mr. Carpenter said there had been 
other frenzied attempts to tempt precipi- 
tation amd that the arid and semi-arid, 
portions of the United States have been| 
the scene of several attempts at rain 
making and some of these attempts have 
a with (Federal, State or municipal 
aid.” 

“Mr. Carpenter’s report concluded: 
‘“An examination into the methods of 
the rain- maker shows a disregard of phy- 
sical laws and a review of the ristory of | 
ain-making affords no proof of his suc- 
cess. By far the most important feature 
of his work consists in playing on the 
credulity of mankind. It is a psychologi- 
cal rather than a meteorological problem, 
the mind and not of matter.”” 

“In 1884, in Australia, a Government 
‘astronomer in New South Wales, oppos- 
ing a test of Prof. Espy’s theory of pro- 
ducing rainfall, said it would require the 
burning of 9,000,000 tons of coal every 
day to increase the rainfall at Sydney 
by 66 per cent. 

“The whole history of all rain-making 
attempts shows their futility.” 








Annual Earning Capacity | 
Of Specialists in Medicine 
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country offers an especially goood oppor- 
tunity for experience in general practice. 

Besides private practice, medical grad- 
uates now enter the field of medical re- 
search; teach in medical schools and 
elsewhere; become public health officials 
in cities, counties, States and Federal 
servie; serve as medical officers in the 
Army or Navy; are employed by indus- 
trial concerns and insurance companies; 
become medical missionaries; and fill po- 
sitions im laboratories, hospitals, and cor- 
porations. ° 

The income of a well-established physi- 
cian in a small community probably va- 
ries from ' $2,000 to $5,000 a year. With 
success and ambition a doctor should in- 
crease his income to $5,000 to $8,000 per 
year. A specialist with successful ex- 
perience for 5 or 10 years may earn 
from $8,000 to $30,000 amnually. Sal- 
aried positions in laboratories, hospitals, 
and Government services average from 
$1,500 to $5,000 a year; a few commis- 
sioners of health receive $8,000 to §$10,- 
000 or more for their services, 
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Says Wind Speed 
Kasy to lstimate 


Movement of Smoke or 
' Whistling of Telegraph 
Wires Said to Show Veloc- 
ity of Light Breeze or Gale 





.When there is whistling in the tele- 
graph wires the wind is blowing more 
than 25 miles an hour, and when chim- 
ney pots begin to fall, the velocity has 
moved up to better than 46 miles an 
hour, and it is a gale, according to a 
“rule of thumb” wind-estimating sys- 
tem announced on Oct. 4 by the Weather 
Bureau. 

This system should enable anyone to 
make a fairly accurate estimate of the 
wind velocity, said the Bureau’s state. 
ment, which was made public by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and follows in 
full text: 

When the wind blows lesS than one 
mile per heur, smoke rises vertically. A 
wind of one to three miles causes smoke 
to drift but does not move a wind vane. 
A light wind of four to seven miles 
makes itself felt on the face, rustles the. 
leaves and moves a wind vane, while a 
gentle breeze 8 to 12 miles an hour keeps 
leaves and small twigs in constant mo- 
tion and extends light flags. 

A moderate wind of 13 to 18 miles an 
hour raises dust and loose. paper and 
moves small branches, while a “fresh 
blow” of 19 to 24 miles causes small 
leafy trees to sway gently and forms 
crested wavelets on inland waters. 

A strong wind of 25 to 30 miles an} 
hour moves through large branches ‘of: 
trees, whistles through the telegraph 
wires and makes *%t difficult to hold an 
umbrella ‘ open, while a wind of 32 to’ 
38 miles vefocity sets whole trees in mo- 
tion and retards anyone walking against 
the wind. ; 

A wind blowing 39 to 54 miles an 
hour is *“nown by the Weather Bureau 
asa gale. When a gale does not exceed 
46 miles an hour it breaks twigs off of 
trees and generally impedes progress, 
but when stronger it causes slight struc- 
tural damage, blowing off chimney pots 
and slate shingles. 

The wind seldom blows 55 to 75 miles 
an hour hour inland, but such a ae 
is known as a “whole gale.”” When blow- 
ing at a velocity of 55 to 63. miles an 
hour, a ‘‘whole gale” uproots trees and 
causes considerable structural damage, 
and a 64 to 75 mile “whole gale,” very 
rarely experienced, causes widespread 
damage. . 


Efficient Appliance Sought 
To End Smoke Nuisance 
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cannot be made a crime. Such an ordi- 
nance as this, if strictly enforced, would 
close every manufacturing establishment 
in thiscity. It is well within the power 
of the ‘Board of Health to\prevent the 
use of Soft coal or the burning of any. 
noxious thing creating a nuisance or in- 
terfering with the health of the public,~ 
but this is no such ordinance.” 

Thereafter section 181 was adopted 
and the discharge of “dense _ smoke” 
prohibited. Because of this decision it 
was believed to be the most practical 
method of dealing with smoke conditions 
in New York City. A similar regulation 
had been sustained by the highest courts 
of other States. 

This 
health better if it would not consider 
smoke harmless and state that the Board 
of Health has the power to prohibit the 
burning of soft coal—both which state- 
ments are, in my opinion, not scientifi- 
cally or legally Sound. In New York City 
the problem is still further complicated 
from the fact that when the wind blows 
from the West—and it usually does—a 
considerable amount of smoke over New 
York comes from a neighboring State, 
over “which we have no control. It is 
hoped to remedy this through a board 
composed largely of members of the 
Chambers of Commerce of both States. 

The Court of Special Sessions in the 
case of The People v. The New York 
Edison Company at the June term, 1913, 
pronounced this ordinance unreasonable 
and invalid. An appeal was taken to 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, First Department, and the de- 
cision of the Special Sessions was re- 
versed and the ordinance upheld. 

This opinion did not fully clarify the 
situation in so far as the courts did not : 
in the opinion lay down the law that 
dense smoke, no matter when or where 
emitted, is a violation of law. On the 
contrary that when it is unavoidable or 


accidental or of a momentary nature, it 


would not be a violation of this section. 
Therefore, each case must be decided by 
the court. 

The principal difficulty with the law 
as to its efficiency and enforcement and 
of obtaining convictions under it, is with 
the words “dense smoke.” What is dense 
smoke? According to law, that which 
one can not see through—opaque. 

While these words remain in the law, 
smoke can not be eliminated entirely ex- 
cept through education of the owners 
of the buildings, tugs, engines, locomo- 
tives. ‘They must voluntarily control this 






EXPLAINING FOURTH DIMENSION |Weather Bureau’ 


‘ 


decision would protect public~ 


é 


nuisance, because of public opinion or'> 


love of one’s neighbor. 


The solution of this great problem? 


rests with scientific leaders in the field 
of engineering who must perfect appli-. 
ances by which industry may burn any 
type of fuel without creating smoke. And 
to this end the Commissioner of Health 
of New York City has pase the 
scientists connected with Stevens In-' 
stitute of Technology and New York Uni- 
versity and other learned bodies, to lend 
their aid and assistance. 


Anti-dry Agency Submits 
‘Financial Report to House 


Receipts of $528,686 and expenditures 
of $583,790 for the eight months of 1930 
ended Aug. 31, were reported to the 


Clerk of the House Oct. 4. by the Asso- . 


ciation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. The report was sworn to by 
Charles H. Sabin, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. : 
Loans outstanding on Aug. 31 totaled 
$50,000, while loans paid since the pre- 
ceding report came to $60,000, according 
to the statement which was made public 
in the office of the Clerk of the House, 
William T. Page. : 
About 27 per cent of the expenditures 
are chargeable to political work, accord. , 
ing to the report, the remainder goin 
to educational and organization work of , 
the associatiom Of the eight-month re- 
ceipts $413,945 was contributed by 649 
members in sums of $100 or over. The. 
remaining $114,740 was donated by 13,- 


s 


[ 





o contributors in. amounts less me 
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Avrnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLisHep WITHOUT CoMMENT 





Py 
Congress Action 


To Aid Illiteracy 
Problem Sought 





Mr. Wilbur Says National 
Committee Should Seek; While some encouraging signs are re- 
ported by a few countries, the general 


Remedy Following Ruling 


On Census Secrecy 





[Continued from Page 1.} 
same obligation and responsibility of 
every other Government bureau. 

“The census is to furnish the ground- 
work for gathering information on prob- 
lems in the country. 
tionary. No government organization 
other than the Census Bureau can gather 
this information. 

“We asked, to copy the names, ad- 
dresses, marital status, and occupation 
of the families in Rochester, N. Y., where 
we contemplated making our home visit 
study to find out what home industry 
means to a community. The letter of 
request was made by the Secretary of 
Labor to the Secretary of Commerce on 
June 19. Because no decision was made, 
and the matter deferred, we had to go 
on with our study, and in looking over 


the field, we found that. South Bend, Ind., | 


was a smaller city, and easier to handle, 
since we lacked the information re- 
quested ef the Census Bureau on the 
larger city. That study has now been 
completed.” 

Congress Action Planned 


The statement by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy follows 
in full text: 

A resolution will be offered in the 
‘opening days of the next session of Con- 

ress, which convenes on Dec. 1, author- 
izing the Federal Census Bureau te fur- 
nish the names and. addresses of illit- 


q 


confidential use in their campaigns to 


man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 


the States with the data so much needed 


erates if they are to carry out the func- 
tion of educating their citizens. An opin- 
jon recently handed down by the At- 
torney General to the effect that a sec- 
tion of the new census law prohibited 
the Director of the Census Bureau from 
giving such information has made this 
procedure necessary. 
The members of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy have al- 
y been informed by Secretary Wil- 
ur of the Attorney General’s opinion 
and his plan for meeting the situation. 
In a letter to them on Oct. 3, he said: 
Eventual Advantage Seen 
“We have confidently expected that 
the names and addresses of illiterates 
would be made available to the various 
States, but I regret to say that a deci- 
sion has just been handed down by the 
Attorney General to the effect that a 
technicality in the new census law pro- 
hibits the Federal Census Bureau from 
giving such information. We must ac- 
cept this as merely a delay and proceed 
to meet the situation. I suggest,sas a 
remedy that we endeavor to press a 
resolution through both Houses of Con- 
gress when it convenes in December au- 
thorizing the Census Bureau to furnish 
such data to the proper school officials. 
With the cooperation of our State ad- 
visary committees on illiteracy we 
sho have little difficulty in accom- 
plishing this. Incidentally, does this not 
afford an opportunity to bring illiteracy 
conditions to the attention of the mem- 
bers of Congress and to enlist 1 eir ac- 
tive support in our cause? I feel sure 
this plan will meet with your approval 
and that you will lend your best efforts 
to further it. Your suggestions will be 
appreciated. I am writing all State ad- 
visory committees on illiteracy today 
a urging them to hold an early meeting 
and organize to meet this e ergency.” 
In lining up State advisory commit- 
tees on illiteracy to support the rc-olu- 
tion, Secretary Wilbur said: 
“This need not discourage us, in fact, 
.@ may turn it to our advantage.” 


Attorney General Orders 


Secrecy on Census Lists) 


[Continued from Page §.] 
establishments, manufacturers, etc., but 
assurance was given in the Committee 
on the Census and on the floor of the 
House that the proviso was merely pre- 
cautionary, that the Committee did not 
purpose nor did the Director intend to 
give out any such information. (Hear- 


ings . 168 et seq.; Cong. Rec. v. 56, | : ‘ 
oe ot . |dividual person or his affairs, 


pt. 9, pp. 8658-8659.) 

I am informed by the Director that 
the apparent purpose in this respect has 
been rigidly carried out, to the extent, 
in fact, that even statistics for a given 
community are not published when, be- 
cause of the limited number of indus- 
tries therein, the possibility exists that 
interested parties by some computation 
might succeed if disclosing information 
respecting a particular establishment or 
establishments. Requests for the names 
of persons engaged in manufacturing, 
etc., have been denied, although one such 

quest came from the Governor of a 

late. . 

Such was the interpretation placed 
upon the language of section 25 of the 
1919 Act, in accordance with the pre- 
qed ‘intention of Congress, and now, 

1 section 11 of the present act, the 
inhibition without other change of lan- 


guage is extended to include all infor-| 
mation furnished by individuals as well' 


as those business establishments, 
heretofore specially protected. 


etc., 
The 


Even prior thereto, I am informed, it 
was the practice of the Director to in- 
terpret the ,law most strictly against 
furnishing either official or private per- 
sons with information that would reveal 
to another the identity of the individuals 
to whom it relates, and many requests 
from officers or departments of the Gov- 


ernment have been denied in recent 
years. 
President’s Reassurance 
After enactment of the statute the 


President, on Nov. 22, 1929, proclaimed 
to the people that: “The sole purpose 
of the census is to secure general statis- 
tical information regarding the popula- 
tion and resources of the cumetrr and 
replies are required from individuals only 
to permit the compilation of such general 
statistics. No person can be harmed in 
any way by furnishing the information 
required. The census has nothing to do 
with taxation, with military or jury serv- 
ice, with the compulsion of school at- 
tendance, with the regulation of immi-~ 
gration or with the enforcement of any 
national, State or local law or ordinance. 
Nhege need be no fear that any dis- 
Po re will be made regarding any in- 


y 





| responses—and 















Are Presenteo Here, Bevo 
ky THe Uniten States Dany 





Decline Is Shown in Overseas 


| Commerce of United Kingdom To Be Conducted. 





Some Improvements Reported in Several Japanese Indus- 


tries, But Business Conditions Generally Dull in 
Most Countries, World Survey Shows 





seer situation continues depressed 


according to the weekly survey of world 
business conditions conducted by the De- 
partment of Commerce and made public 


| 


| Oct. 3. 


Publication of the full text of the sur- 
vey began in the issue of Oct. 4 and con-| 
'has issued-exchequer notes to the amount, 
of 75,000,000 yen for the purpose of re-|1930, designed to result in more equi-| cultivators, 
funding. 40-day bills amounting to 65,- 
000,000, which are now maturing. (1 4 


cludes as follows: 


Honduras.—General business 


are reported slow, while in the centra 
mal, 
in spite of the greatly re’ 
for merchandise offered. 


was the smallest for some time. 
rates are firm., 


age last year. 


| India. 


August last year. 
from 203,372,500 to 127,500,000 rupees 


rupees. 


show no improvement. 





parent. 





Soviet Wheat Offers 


Dominate in Europe 


|Agriculture Department Re- 
mn! reported to be holding back the crop on}. 


ports Progress Abroad i 
| Sowing of Winter Grain 


Offers and shipments of Russian grain 
continue to be the dominating factors 
in the European grain markets, accord- 
ing to cable advices to the Department 


of Agriculture from its Assistant Agri- 
cultural Commissioner, Mr. Dawson, at 


Berlin, the Department announced in its unfavorable. 


: ey condi- 
It is almost a dic-' tions on the north coast of Honduras 


|and southern part they are below nor- 
Stocks on Hand remain stationary 
uced prices 


shipment of 
|the 1929-30 coffee crop have been eom- 


|pleted and it is stated that this crop 
Bank 
Collections are slow 
and the number of. unpaid bills is in- 
creasing. Government revenues are re- 
ported to be 15%per cent below the aver- 


‘ 

India.—Continued weekly reductions in 
railway earnings and carloadings reflect 
curtailed business activity throughout 
Trade in August, both imports 
and exports, was very much lower in 
value as well as volume, compared with 
Imports declined 


jand exports, including re-exports, from 
273,673,900 rupees to 176,400,000 rupees. 
Imports of private treasure, however, 
increased from 18,200,000 to 51,300,000 
From all indications the volume 
and value of trade for September will 


_Jamaica.—While the economic situa-| 
erates to the proper State officials for|tion in Jamaica remains unchanged and 
; export prices of products have regis- 
reduce illiteracy, said the Hon. Ray Ly-, tered no advances, more optimism is ap- 
Building permits during Sep- 
Secretary Wilbur, who is chairman of | tember were larger than in the previous 
the National Advisory Committee on Il-}| month and for the same month last year. 
literacy, feels that it is imperative to| Bankruptcies during June amounted to 
supply the proper school authorities of | $35,000, which was $11,000 less than in 
May. Automobile registrations for the 
for the purpose of locating their illit-| three months ended June 30 showed 549 


5 trucks from Europe. 


1 | 
.equals $0.494 at current exchange.) 


few weeks, 


the damage done to the cdrn cro 
early frosts. 


pected during October. 
of several measures being taken to ameli- 


after reaching 8 per cent, is tempo- 
rarily stabilized at 7.5 per cent. 
Official statistics of mineral production 
show that the average monthly output 
of lead, copper and zine during the first 
six months of 1930 declined 7, 11 and 
26. per cent, respectively, 
monthly averages for 1929. 


perous. 


holiday season in September. 





out the republic; 


present year and plans are 


dation of the visitors. 
Air Service Started in 


Netherland East Indies 
Netherland East Indies.—The trial 
|aeroplane flight from Batavia to Medan 
jand return was completed successfully 
during the past week, inaugurating a reg- 
ular weekly service. Stocks of kapok 
have been reduced as a result of pur- 
chases by consumers but growers are 


account of low prices. Exports of rub- 
ber from the Netherland East Indies in 
August totaled 22,699 long tons, of which 
5,982 were from Java and Madura, 7,197 
from Sumatra East coast and 9,520 from 
the remaining rubber growing districts. 
Nicaragua.—Conditions in western 
Nicaragua remained unchanged during 
September with business continuing most 
Extreme caution in the 


| 
| 


foreign crop and markets prospects Oct.| granting of credits is recommended. 
4. Chairman Legge, of the Federal Farm|Customs duties payable at Corinto dur- 
Board, has referred to the Russian wheat|ing the month of September amounted to 
exports as frantic shipments to any mar-| $88,000 as compared with $92,000 in 


ket at any price the Soviet government| August and $100,000 in July. 
could get with 85. Russian wheat. ships|through Corinto from, Aug. 21 to Sept. 


afloat or chartered. 


Imports 


25 amounted to 3,167 tons. Exports dur- 


Commissioner Dawson’s summarized| ing the same period totaled 1,187 tons. 


report on 1930 wheat production follows 


in full text: 


The sowing of Winter wheat is mak- 
in most Rare 
the 


ing good progress 
countries, .aside from parts of 
Balkans, where deficient moisture has de- 
layed plowing. Considerable rain fell in 
central and northeastern Europe during 
the week ended Oct. 2, but elsewhere 
precipitation was light. 
grain acreage sown in U. S. S. R. up to 
Sept. 25 is estimated at 62,000,000 acres, 
which is 58.2 per cent of the “plan” for 
the season. 

The 1930 wheat production in 30 
Northern Hemisphere countries is now 
reported at 2,801,925,000 bushels, an in- 
crease of 5.9 per cent over the produc- 
tion of 2,644,643,000 bushels in the same 
countries in 1929. 
estimate of the production in England 
and Wales is 41,701,000 bushels, a re- 
duction of nearly 2,000,000 bushels from 
the August forecast and between 5,000,- 
000 and 6,000,000 bushels less than 
either the 1928 or 1929 crop. The crop 
was harvested in good condition but the 
quality of the grain is only moderate. 

The estimate of the wheat ‘crop in 
Yugoslavia has been reduced to 73,000,- 
000 bushels as compared with the earlier 
estimate of 77,000,000 bushels and the 
official estimate of 89,000,000 bushels. 
The production in 1929 was officially es- 
timated at 95,000,000 bushels. 





For the 
due protection of the rights and interesis 


lof the persons furnishing information 


every employe of the Census Bureau is 
prohibited, under heavy penalty, from 
disclosing any information which may 
thus come to his knowledge.” 

An examination of the proceedings at- 
tending the passage through Congress of 
various census acts reveals that it has 
sometimes been suggested that a wider 
use be made, particularly by other de- 
partments of the Government, of infor- 
mation obtained in the census. On the 
other hand, it has been pointed out that 
a step in this direction might lead to a 
widespread reluctance upon the part of 
the publie about giving’ information and 
thus add to the difficulties already en- 
countered in obtaining full and correct 
this view appears to 

(Hearings, supra, p. 





have prevailed. 


v. 71, pt. 3, pp. 2359-2360.) 
It is therefore my opinion that it is 





to decline to furnish the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor with 
the names, addresses, occupations and 
status of employment of workers in the 
City of Rochester, N. Y., and that it is 
likewise his duty to decline to furnish 
the individuals and associations with the 
names and addresses of persons unable 
to read and write, 


Briquet Industry Expands 


The world production of briquetted 
fuel is now about 56,000,000 metric tons 
a year, according to statistics compiled 
by the Bureau of Mines. Germany is 
by far the largest producer, and accounts 
for more than four-fifths of the world 
total. France and Belgium are the sec- 
ond and third largest producers. At 
present the United States contributes ap- 
proximately 2 per cent of the world pro- 
duction. The briquetting industry has 
attained its greatest -development in 
countries where a large part of the avail- 
able fue is of low grade and where mar- 
ket conditions warrant its conversion 
from the raw state to briquets. (United 
States Department of Commerce.) 


The Winter 


The Sept. 1 official 


172; Cong. Ree. v. 56, pt. 9, pp. 8659; id. | 


Panama.—Credit in Panama is re- 
ported tight and collections are slower. 
It is expected that the President and the 
cabinet will approve the suspension of 
public works which will constitute the 
first definite move to alleviate the fiscal 
crisis. 

Peru.—Imports through Callao for Au- 
gust amounted to 45,600 metric'tons or 
9,000 tons above the monthly average 
during the first half of the year and 
1,000 tons above the monthly average of 
last year. -(The freight movement in 
| Callao represents 70 per cent of that of 
the entire couniry.) Exports from Callao 
in August were 9,900 tons or 1,000 tons 
below this year’s monthly average and 
4,000 tons below the monthly average of 
1929. On the whole the August move- 
ment was good but the September move- 
ment was light and shows a big drop 
from August levels. According to a final 
estimate, the 1950 cotten crop amounted 
to 210,000 bales, with the -quality re- 
ported as superior to last year’s crop. 


| Some Improvement 


In Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—Philippine _ busi- 
ness conditions reflect slightly more sta- 
bility in retail lines, but import trading 
continues depressed. Credits and collec- 
tions have shown no improvement al- 
though curtailed purchases of new goods 
| have-assisted Chinese retailers in settling 
ipast obligations. Textile indent agents 
claim that prospects in their lines are 
| better than for the last several months. 
This is probably due to the movement of 
piece goods into the bazaars in Jlolio and 
Negros in anticipation of the sugar mill- 
ing season opening in November. Gen- 
;eral improvement in the textile import 
| trade, however, is confined to orders for 
special items. F 

Porto Rico.—There are no major crops 
moving and fruits and the needle indus- 
tries are not bringing in money to the 
extent usual at this time of the year. 
In the face of the present and prospective 
sugar prices, banks and mills are limit- 
ing their advances to the growers and 
‘the business situation generally is 
marked by money tightness. These con- 
ditions are reflected in dull trade in most 
lines. In staple foods uffs rice and beans 
are fairly active, but flour and packing 
house products are experiencing a very 
slow period. : 

Fertilizers and textiles, likewise are 
experiencing dullness. In general, only 








change must be accorded significance. | the duty of the Director of the Census | necessities are moving and these 7 


‘for immediate needs. Wholesale and re- 


tail’ merchants are making increasing 
use of air mail, as they are ordering only 
small quantities. There is. little new 
construction at present or in prospect, 
but road work is creating some demand 
for cement. After an absence of sev- 
eral years, Canadian cement is again be- 
ing sold in this market, a shipment of 
2,500 barréls having been received. 

commerce and 


| Portugal.—Portuguese 
industry are generally dull, with little 
|hope of early improvement. The cork 
|industry is stagnant. The trade in. vir- 
jgin cork is 50 per cent lower than last 
year, and cork wood off 20 per cent. 
There are ‘large stocks on hand and ex- 
ports during the first eight months of 
1930 were 22 per cent less than those 
for the corresponding period of 1929 and 
4 per cent less than those for 1928. The 
'sardine, wine, textile, and mining in- 
‘dustries are suffering also, with mining 
| practically closed down and the textile 
lines operating on part time. Both ex- 
ports and imports during August were 
lower. 

Reports concerning the business situ- 
ation from northern Portugal and the 





American passenger cars and 263 trucks, 
as compared with 27 passenger cars and 


Japan. — The Industrial Rationaliza- 
tion Board has proposed an amalgama- 
tion of steel and pig-iron interests un- 
der combined government and private 
management, with capitalization of 500,- , 
000,000 yen. The Department of Finance adopted a method of administering the 


The outlook for crops is less satisfac- | 
tory at present than during the past 
owing to the protracted 
arought in the central, western and some 
of the northern States, and because of } r 
by | the Chief Executive to veto or proclaim  »pportunities listed may be had upon ap- 
In view of the crop fai ures | 
of last year another shortage this year | L 
would be serious. A fairly, general re-| hearing scheduled by the Commission} merce centrally located throughout the 
vision of import duties, affecting luxu-|; Noy. 20, on bent-wood furniture, will’ United States. 
ries and foodstuffs particularly, is ex- inaugurate the new method, it was said.| The symbol (a) means agency, {p) | 

This step is one = 


orate the unfavorable exchange situation. 
Discount on silver coins as against goid, | 


from the; 
In spite of | 
the general economic depression, several 
industries, such as the cement, brewing 
and electric power industries, are pros- 


Improvement was made in the shoe 
and clothing trades during the national 
Highway 
construction and the expansion of tele- 
phone facilities continue active through- 
Tourist traffic has 
made a substantial increase during the| 
being made 
for the construction of additional hotels|. ae 
in the tourist centers for the accommd-| Will be of a more judicial character. The 


ITariff Hearings ‘Cultivators and Paper Cups> 


Under New Plan 


| 
| 





System Will Place Burden of 
Proof on Applicant and) 
Speed Up Procedure, 
Commission Announces 





In a revision of its operating pro- 
cedure, the Tariff Commission has 


flexible provisions of the Tariff Act of | 


table decision rendered at a speedier rate | 
than formerly, according to information | 
made available at the Commission Oct. 4. 

The new procedure involves steps by 
| which the Commission will arrive at find-| 
| aes on which it will base recommenda-| 
| tions to the President under provisions | 
of the Hawley-Smoot Act empowering | 


as the new import duty, such recom-| 
mendations of the Commission. The} 


The new form of investigation, which! 
| wil! be followed by the Commission in| 
\the future, consists in a change in the 
|date of its public hearings... Formerly,' 
‘it was the practice of the Commission| 
}upon application of an interested rarty,; 
|to set its experts at work on an exten-| 
sive investigation which usually lasted | 
a year or more. At the end of this pe-| 
riod, a hearing would be held where the} 
petitioner for a change in the tariff) 
would present his case and the opposing | 
side would offer refuting arguments. 
New Plan Outlined 

The present Commission, reorganized | 
by the Tariff Act of last June, will have | 
the hearing precede the investigation, 
it was said at the Commission. This| 
plan, the Commission believes, will have 
two important results: 

1. By placing the burden of proof on! 
the applicant for executive revision of | 
a tariff rate, the Commission’s function 





Commission will be more in the position 
‘of a court operating on the basis that 
“for every wrong there is a_ legal} 
remedy,” and the applicant who feels a} 
particular rate is an injustice to his busi- | 
ness will find in the Commission a 
forum before which to present his case. 

2. It will greatly speed up work of 
the Commission. Under the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff, the average time con- 
sumed by the Commission in making an 
investigation and report on a single rate 





in the tariff structure was two years, 
six months and three days, it was said at 
the Commission. The new procedure, it 
Is expected, will make these investiga-: 
tions a matter of a few months. | 
Hearing dates have been set in .the 
iatter part of October and November 
for 11 of these items included in Senate 
resolutions. In addition, two applica- 
tions by interested parties hawe been set 
for hearing, one on bent-wood furniture 
for Nov. 20, and one on soups for Noy. 
21. Inasmuch as the inquiries directed 
‘by the Senate fall in a slightly different 
category, bent-wood furniture and soups 
will provide the first application of the 
new investigating procedure. 
namie penance plniinnn cin naninndcimminannis 
colonies are discouraging. Money is 
tight and protested drafts are on the 
increase, especially those for small 
amounts. Collections are slow. Escudo 
exchange has been steady. The agri- 
cultural crop is reported as good, and 
internal market prospects are therefore 
somewhat stronger. The markets for 
imported articles is dull and the credit 
situation difficult. Little improvement 
|is expected this year. 


_ Switzerland.—The anticipated revival 
in Swiss business has not yet mate- 
rialized. Some merchants are of the 
opinion that conditions are better than 
statistics indicate, but at best the sit- 
uation is unstable and spotty without 
prospect of early improvement. Prices 
are fluctuating too greatly to justify 
commitments and although quotations 
are-hardening for a few commodities, 
the trend in general is still downward. 
The wholesale index (on the basis of 
100 for July, 1914), was 125.8 at the 
end of August and the cost of living 
index 159. The official wheat price as 
set by the government is one franc 
per quintal lower than last year, and 
the price of rye 3.5 francs lower per 
quintal; millers have announced a cor- 
responding reduction in flour prices. 
Official price reductions are also an- 
nounced for milk and butter, Unem- 
ployment is still increasing and has 
reached sufficient proportions to cause 
the government to inStitute an inquiry 
las to relief measures, especially in the 
textile, watch, and machinery industries. 
Trinidad.—In general, business condi- 
tions are being affected by the contin- 
ued low prices for the principal com- 
modities, especially cacao and _ sugar, | 
with little hope for improvement in the 
near future. The present cacao crop 
is practically over and it is estimated 
that the daily output during October 
will be 1,000 pounds as compared with 
10,000 pounds during September. The 
new crop should begin to arrive on the 
market in November, but it is expected 
that no large deliveries of this com- 
modity will be made before February. 
While cacao production has been seri- 
ously affected by Witch-broom disease, | 
all other crops are reported to be 
normal. , 
Exports and Imports 
| Decline in United Kingdom | 
United Kingdom.—The figures for} 
British oversea trade during August in- | 
; dicate that the slight improvement which 
jtook place in July, as compared with 
June, has not been maintained, accord- 
ing to Assistant Commercial Attache 
Homer S. Fox, London. Both import 
and export figures show an appreciable 
decline, a particularly adverse showing 
being made in exports of manufactured 
goods, which were not only less than 
July, but also less than in August last 
year. (Previously the economic possi- 
bilities of the Imperial Conference have 
;received consideration from the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, the British| 
Chamber of Shipping, the Association of 
British Chambers af Commerce, and the 
Trades Union Congress.) 
Uruguay.—Some branches of business 
have reported a further decline, but the| 
situation in September was fundamen-| 
tally no worse than in August, when it 
was generally conceded that the reces- 
‘sion had reached its lowes: ebb. The 
|slight recovery in the value of the peso 
|exchange early in September had cre- 
ated among importers and others with 
| foreign, obligations a wave of optimism, 
but during the second half of the month 
this gave way to pessimism, which it| 
now appears was hardly justified. 
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147876, Bordeaux, France (a); 


animals between the two countries; clean- 
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Among Goods Sought Abroad 


Inquiries for American Products Received During Week 
Indicate Growing Demand for Country’s Manu- 
factures, Commerce Report States 


‘ 


Inquiries for American-made products 
forwarded to the Departmen. of Com- 
merce by foreign merchants, indicate the 





‘growing world markets available to ex-| 


porters for the sale of their products 
abroad, according to the weekly list of 
trade opportunities made public Oct. 4. 

Among the many products of Ameri- 
can manufacture that are wanted in for- 
eign countries are plows, harrows and 
soft drinks, oil burners, 
tubes for shaving cream, fishing rods, 
blankets, paper cups, and numerous} 
others. | 

The world markets available intlude 
those in Bolivia, Arabia, France, China, 
Netherlands, Spain, Argentina, Canada, 
South Africa, and many other countries. 

Detailed information on the many sales 


plication to any branch office of the Bu- 
reaue of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: | 


Agricultural Impiements: 


Agricultural machinery, and farm 
equipment, 47928, Toulouse, France (a); 
plows, harrows, and cultivators, 47935, | 
Trinidad, Bolivia (p); pumps, spray, | 
47942, Port Elizabeth, South Africa (p).' 





Aircraft: 

Airplanes, 47899. 
and p). E 
Automotive Products: 

Automobiles, low priced, 47899, Jedda, | 
Arabia (a and p); automobiles, trucks, | 
trailers, accessories and parts, 47904, 
Toulouse, France (a); truck chasis, bus 
model, 47904, Kovno, Lithuania (a). 


Chemicals: { 
Battery acid, ammonia for ice mak- 
ing, and disinfectants, 47899, Jedda, 
Arabia (a and p); boiler compounds, | 
nonpoisonous, 47906, Kobe, Japan (p);/ 
chemicals, fine, and tincture, and fluid. 
extracts, 47872, San Juan, P. R. (a);/ 
colors, dry, for cold-water paints, | 
47921, Auckland, New Zealand (p); dis-| 
infectants; household, 47905, Toronto, | 
Canada (a); glue, 47915, Gracias, Hon- 
duras (p); lithopone, 100 per cent, 47893, 
Meiningen, Germany (p); match-making 
materials, 47883, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
(a); paints, boiler, 47887, Ahmedabad, | 
India (a or p); paints, varnishes, and | 
lacquers, 47892, Turin, Italy (a); paints 
and varnishes, 47915, Graéias, Hon-| 
duras (p). 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Cosmeties, and toilet and pharmaceuti- | 
cal preparations, 47937, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); drugs, and aseptic products, 
47872, San Juan, P. R. (a); pharmaceuti- 
cals, 47929, Algiers, Algeria (a and p); 
toilet preparations, and perfumery, 47935, 
Trinidad, Bolivia (p). 


Electrical Appliances: 

Batteries, storage, 47899, Jedda, Ara- 
bia (a and p); household electrical ap- 
pliances, lighting equipment, and elec- 
tric signs, 47930, Bordeaux, France (a); 
lighting fixtures and switches, and cop- 
per cable terminals, 47875, Bulawayo, 
South Africa (a and p); lighting plants, | 
47899, Jedda, Arabia (a and p); lighting 
plants, farm, 47938, Etampes, Framce 
(a); radio sets, 47930, Bordeaux, France 
(a); radio sets and parts, 47907, Cairo, 
Egypt (a); 47908, Milan, Italy (a or p); 
refrigeration units and parts, electric, 
47909, Budapest, Hungary (p); refrig- 
erators, electric, 47899, Jedda, Arabia 
(a and p); switches, heating, electric, | 
and air switches, 47874, Ghent, Belgium | 
(p); telegraph and telephone equipment, 
47873, Johannesburg, South Africa (a). 


Foodstuffs: 

Canned fish, meats, and fruit in sirup, 
canned 
foods, and marmalades, 47935, Trinidad, | 
Bolivia (p); canned fruit, meats, vege- 
tables, salmon, and sardines, 47899, 
Jedda, Arabia (a and p); confectoinery, 
47935, Trinidad, Bolivia (p); drinks, 
soft, bottled, 47899, Jedda, Arabia (a and 
p); flour, 47876, Bordeaux, France (a); 
47899, Jedda, Arabia (a and p); fruit, 
dried (raisins), 47923, Drasmen, Norway 
(a); grain (wheat and corn), 47876, 
Bordeaux, France (a); lard, and other} 
animal fats, 47876, Bordeaux, France (a). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Abrasive grains, 47910, Milan, Italy (a 
and p); aluminum and enameled ware, 
47935, Trinidad, Bolivia (p); arms and 
ammunition, 47899, Jedda, Arabia (a and 
p); bolts, nuts, and screws, 47911, Cairo, 
Egypt (a); burners, oil, 47882, Avesnes, 
France (p); burners, oil and heaters for) 
baking ovens, 47895, Geneva, Switzer- | 
land (a); containers, metal, for disin-| 
fectant, 47881, Quebec, Canada (p); hard- | 
ware, 47932, Milan, Italy (a); hardware, 


, Jedda, Arabia (a 





Border Regulations | 
For Livestock Drafted. 


| 


Delegates From United States 


| wraps, 47942, 





And Mexico Finish Code 


Mexican and United States representa- | 
tives who have been conferring over | 
drafts of regulations to govern move-_| 
ments of livestock across the Mexican 
border have completed their work and ; 
their recommended code of regulations | 
are being submitted to the two Govern- | 
ments for approval, the Department of | 
Agriculture announced in a_ statement ! 
Oct. 4. The full text of which follows: 

Representatives of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and of the United States yester- | 
day (Oct. 3) held the last of the series of | 
conferences during which they drafted | 
regulations provided for in a convention | 
between the two Governments ratified by 
the Senate Jan. 17, 1930. This conven- 
tion governs the movement of livestock 
between the two countries and article 12 
provides that working regulations be 
prepared. 

The delegates of the two countries 
drafted these regulations at several con- 
ferences held recently and approved them 
yesterday. They are now being sub- 
mitted to the respective Governments 
with the recommendations that they be 
approved. 

The regulations have to do with details 
in regard to inspection of all livestock 
and the enforcement of sanitary precau- 
tion to prevent the movement of diseased 





ing and disinfection of railroad cars 
and other conveyances; tuberculin test- 
ing eof breeding and dairy animals; dip- 
ping of tick-infested cattle; and the in- 


spection of poultry. 


furniture, 47915, Gracias, Honduras (p); 
hardware, 
France (a); hardware, and iron and wire 
nails, 47899, Jedda, Arabia (a and p); 
hydrants, couplings, nozzles, and other 
fire-hose appliances, 47887, Ahmedabad, 
India (a or p); iron and steel sheets, 


YEARLY 
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| 


Florida Modified 


| 


household, 47930, \ Bordeaux, | 






2397) Topars 


On Fruit Fly in 


Certain Shipments May Be 


Made Without Steriliza- 
tion Beginning Oct. 15, 
Department Announces 


+ eae 


a 5 3 _ With continued improvements in_ tné® y 
47919, Habana, Cuba (s a); iron and tin Mediterranean fruit fly situation in Flor-? 


plate scrap, 47880, Hamburg, Germany| ida, quarantine regulations have / 
(a and p); lamps, kerosene, and glass | modified, the Department of Agriculture’ 


| lamp chimneys, 47899, Jeqda Arabia (a! announced Oct. 4. 


Fruit and peppers, 


and p); locks, prison, chrome steel, 47896, | shipped to Southern and Western States” 
|need not be sterilized under the modifi 

'regulations, which become effective Oct’ 
'15, the Department said. 7 
pumps, small, 47899, Jedda, Arabia (a| 


Edmonton, Canada (p); pipe, fittings, 
and accessories, 47919, Cairo, Egypt (a); 
pipe, welded, 47919, Habana, Cuba (s a); 


and p); scales, 47930, Bordeaux, France 
(a); soldering irons, 47879, Montreal, 
Canada (a); steel reeds for textile mills 
and looms, 47871, Bombay, India (a); 
tools, pruning, 47942, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa (p) tubes, collapsible, for 
shaving and dental creams, 47894, Hong 


Kong, China (p); wire, 47919, Habana, | 


Cuba (s a). 


Leather: 

Belts, men’s, 47925, Paris, France (a); 
shoe leather, 47897, Ferrara, Italy (a); 
upper leather, 47885, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a). 


* 


; Lumber and Products: 


Box shooks for fruit packing, 47942, 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa (p); chair 
seats, wooden, solid, polished or unpol- 
ished, 47934, London, England (p); lum- 
ber, 47899, Jedda, Arabia (a and p); 
rattan, 47915, Gracias, Honduras (p); 
woodenware, household, 47930, Bordeaux, 
France (a). 


Machinery: 

Conveying macihnery, 47927, Toulouse, 
France (a); engines, marine, gasoline or 
kerosene, 47912, Helsingfors, Finland 
(a); match-making machinery (complete 
installation), 47883, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras (a); meat-canning plant, including 
can-making machinery, 47913, Agua 
Prieta, Mexico (p); nut, bolt, and wire- 
drawing machinery, 47927, Toulouse, 
France (a); rattan-furniture-making 
machinery (complete installation), 47915, 
Gracias, Honduras (p); spinning and 
doubling ring travelers, 47898, Milan, 
Italy (a or p); sugar machinery, 47926, 
Paris, France '(a); textile machinery, 
47926, Paris, France (a); textile mill 
heads, 47871, Bombay, India (a). 


Minerals: 

Brass ware, 47952, Milan, Italy (a); 
cement, Portland, 47941, Amboina, Mo- 
luccas (p); cement, Portland, and lime, 
47935, Trinidad, Bolivia (a); cements, re- 
fractory, 47933, Etampes, France (a); 
copper scrap, 47880, Hamburg, (a and 
p); lithium and_ beryllium minerals, 
47931, Warsaw, Poland (a); talc, 47939, 
Helsingfors, Finland (a). 


Paper and Paper Goods: 


Cups, paper, 200,000, 47914, Vigo, 


Spain (a and p); envelopes, window, and | 


couche paper for magazines, 47885, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil (a); inks, printing, 
47922, Palermo, Italy ‘(p); tissue fruit 
Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa (p). 


Petroleum Products: 

Asphalt, and other bituminous mate- 
rials for road building, 47878, Sofia, Bul- 
garia‘(a and p); benzine, oils, 
greases, 47899, Jedda, Arabia (a and p); 
gasoline and lubricating oils, 47877, Mel- 
bourne, Australia (a and p); lubricating 
oils-and greases, 47940, Turin, Italy (a). 


Rubber Goods: 
Bathing caps, aprons, shoes and baby 
articles, rubber, 47884, Mexico City, 


Mexico (a); belting, rubber, and canvas | 


fire hose, 47887, Ahmedabad, India (a or 
p); belting, transmission, rubber, 47933, 
Turin, Italy’(a); druggists’ rubber sun- 
dries, 47872, San Juan, Porto Rico (a); 
galoshes and arctics, men’s, women’s and 


| children’s, 47886, London, England (a); 


sheeting, rubber, for hospitals, 47885, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil (a); tires, automobile, 
47899, Jedda, Arabia (a and p); tires 
and tubes, automobile, 47936, Toulouse, 
France (a); waterproof materials for 
raincoats, 47886, London, England (a). 


Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 


Belting, leather, 47899, Jedda, Arabia 
(a and p); belting, leather, cheap, 47887, 


Ahmedabad, India (a or p); belting, 
transmission, leather, 47933, Turin, 
Italy (a); belts, men’s, 47925, Paris, 
France (a); boots and shoes, men’s, 


| women’s and children’s, 47886, London, | 
| England (a); buckles for shoes, 47888, 
47935, | 

be kept p 


Montreal, Canada (a); _ shoes. 
Trinidad, Bolivia (p); shoes, leather, and 
canvas, cheap, 47899, Jedda, Arabia (a 
and p). 


Specialties: 


Buckles, fancy, and ornaments, 47888, | tute full protection. 


Montreal, Canada (a); buttons, hooks, 


and! 


| 
' 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
{ 
| 





| 


| pointed out. 


j to the 


| St. Augustine 


| reshipped 


“The improved situation also makes’ 
it possible to remove the car-cleanin 
requirements under which it was neces- 
sary for the various |railroads to clean 
at the unloading point the refrigerator’ 
cars which had transported host fruits* 
and vegetables,” the announcement 

The announcement of the Department‘ 

The Secretary of Agriculture has an+* 
nounced further modifications in the® 
Mediterranean fruit fly quarantine regu-' 
lations, effective Oct. 15, 1930, because of 
continued improvements in the situation® 
in Florida. The most important change* 
at this time is the removal of the re- 
quirement, of sterilization with respect 
to the shipment of Florida fruit and pep- 
pers to the Southern and Western States.? 

At a conference held in the Depart- 
ment offices Saturday, Sept. 27, the situa-. 
tion was discussed with agricultural ahd 
quarantine officials of most of the South- 
ern States. Others had informed the’, 
Secretary by mail as to their agreement. 

prapones change. = 

Lee A. Strong, Chief of the Plant Quar-* 
antine and Control Administration of the ‘ 
Department, reported at the conference” 


| that efforts by some‘ 650 inspectors to’ 
| discover.the Mediterranean fruit fly gave! 


negative results. Only three fruit fly? 
infestations have been found in Florida? 
in the past 13 months, he said, two near! 
Orlando and one at St. Augustine. The» 
} infestation, which con-7 
sisted of two puparia of the fruit fly» 
under a fallen orange at that place, is! 
the only infestation discovered since? 
Mar. 4, 1930. 
Reshipments Authorized 


The release of the requirement of, 
sterilization makes it unnecessary to cons, 
tinue the restrictions on reshipments , 
from the northern to the southern, 
States. Such restrictions are, therefore;x 
{removed and Florida host fruits ands 


| vegetables which leave the regulated, 


| area under permit are authorized to be,, 
I throughout the continental, 
United States. Ff 

The improved situation also makes it, 
possible to remove the car-cleaning re-" 
quirements under which it was necessary” 
for the various railroads to clean at the” 
unloading point the refrigerator cars 
which had transported host fruits and” 
vegetables. a 

In making this announcement, the Sec- 





retary referred to the surprisingly rapid? 
apparent success of the eradication pro-* 
gram. In the early Summer of 1929, the 
| Mediterranean fruit fly was found ‘on ap-° 
| proximately “1,000 properties scattered« 
}over 20 counties of central Floridai® 
In the center of the infestation’ 
near Orlando there were a number’ 
of groves in which practicaly 100” 
per cent of the grapefruit was being at- 
tacked by the fly, and in which the crop; 
was completely ruined. The very inten-: 
sive eradication program which was im-* 
mediately undertaken involved at that» 
time the destruction of all fruit growing’! 
within a mile of infested premises, the: 
spraying of the trees with a poisoned 
bait for the destruction of adult flies and 
the clean-up of large quantities-of non-. 
commercial fruits of various kinds grows. 
ing on roadsides and on city lots. Find- 
ings of the fruit fly were more or less 
continuous from early in April to the, 
middle of August, 1929, but the eradica- 
tion campaign was pursued vigorously, ; 
and was so intensive in its nature that, ; 
since Aug. 27, 1929, the few remaining,; 
Mediterranean fruit flies have been > oe 
tremely difficult to discover. 
Other Rulings Kept ‘. 
The Department of Agriculture there<* 
fore feels that while it is necessary to 
keep up the inspection to discover any 
other slight infestations there may be in” 
the State, the requirement of steriliza-_ 
tion as to fryit moved to the Southern’ 
and Western States is no longer essential‘ 
for protection. The inspection of prop-'~ 





tie. on which host fruits and vegetables’ 
are produced, the enforcement of the re- © 
quirement that “drops” and “windfalls” 
_ picked up, the maintenance of” 
the sanitation restrictions applicable to 
packing houses and the other remaining : 
requirements of the fruit fly quarantine 
regulations are now believed to consti- ’ 


The restrictions as to infested areas— 


eyes, snaps, etc., 47890, Rio de Janeiro, | that is, premises within one-half mile of” 
Brazil (a); fishing rods, split cane, 47889, | Points at which infestation may be discov-* 


The Hague, Netherlands (p); furniture, !¢€"ed—remain unchanged. The onl 
household, cheap, 47899, Jedda, Arabia | NOW so classified is located at St. 
Jedda, | "ine. 


(a and p); glassware, 47899, 


y area” 
Augus- 


At whatever points the Mediterra-° 


Arabia (a and p); glassware, 47935,| "ean fruit fly may hereafter be discov." 


Trinidad, Bolivia (p); ink welis, desk; 


| steel pen points; and ash trays of glass 


and composition materials, 47960, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); office equipment and 
novelties, Stettin, Germany (a); phono- 
graphs and records, 47930, Bordeaux, 
France (a); stationery, 47935, Trinidad, 
Bolivia (p); surgican instruments, 47885, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); toys and nov- 
elties, 47935, Trinidad, Bolivia (p). 
Textiles: 

Bagging, 479i6, Bergen, Norway (a); 
bathing suits, 47902, Budapest, Hungary 
(a); bathing suits, wool, 47917, Berlin, 
Germany (a); 47918, Koenigsberg, 
Germany (a); diankets, 47935, Trinidad, 
Boilvia (p);. cotton duck, white, 47919, 


| Habana, Cuba (s a); cotton lint, 47903, 


Oporto, Portugal(a); cotton piece goods, 
47924, London, England (a); cotton piece 


goods, prints, and sheetings, 47899, 
Jedda, Arabia (a and p); cotton piece 
goods, and sheetings, 47925, Paris, 


France (a); cotton, raw, 47920, Vienna, 
Austria (a); cotton sheetings, shirtings, 
nainsooks toweling, towels  tickings, 
voiles, zephyrs, etc., 47826, London, Eng- 
land (a); cotton shirtings, gabardines, 
denims, and cretonnes, 47884, Mexico 
City, Mexico (a); cotton shirtings, voiles, 
cretonnes, and drills, 47891, Mexico City, 
Mexico (a); cotton shirtings and sheet- 
ings, 47935,-Trinidad, Bolivia (p); cotton 
voiles, prints, and sateens, 47890, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); dry goods, 47924, 
London, England ..(a); haberdashery 
(neckties), 47935, Trinidad, Bolivia (p); 
hats, men’s, women’s and children, 47935, 
Trinidad, Bolivia (p); hosiery, 47899, 
Jedda, Arabia (a and-p); 47925, Paris, 
France (a); hosiery, cotton, silk, rayon. 
and wool, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
47886, Londen, England (a); hosiery, 
silk, women’s, and men’s underwear, 


/ 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 








a 
_~ ~ 


ered in the State, the same vigorous 
clean-up measures will be undertaken as 
have~ been employed in the past under’ 
similar conditions, and any host fruits or? 
vegetables produced within an area which 
may be designated as infested as a reo!’ 
sult of such finding, must be steril 
for interstate movement. 


47917, Berlin, Germany (a); hosiery, sil 
and men’s underwear, 47918, Koenigs- A 
berg, Germany (a); hosiery, and knit 
and woven underwear, 47902, Budapest, 
Hungary (a); knit goods, 47924, London, 
England (a); leather, imitation, for up-’* 
holstery, 47915, Gracias, Honduras (sie: 
linen, grade C, 47935, Trinidad, Bolivia | 
(p); oilcloth, 47885, Rio de Ja eiro,'” 
eee saree goods, 47891, Mexico 
ity, Mexico (a); rayon and silk goods, 
47924, London, England (a); rugs by the 
yard, 47943, Berlin, Germany (a); silk: 
goods, 47899, Jedda, Arabia (a-and p)}!" 
47925, Paris, France (a); wearing ap- 
parel, cotton, men’s, 47924, London, Enge.: 
land (a); woo: goods, 47925, Paris, 
France (a); woo! suitngs, flannels, union,.; 
ene ete, Oo 
a 


i; yarn, rayon, 47920, Vienna, Austria. « 
a). 


Tobacco: 


<- 





Are You in Need of Live Wire - 

Representation in Washington’ 

With Financial Responsibility — 

Cooper C. Lightbown — 
4803 Colorado Avenue 







Quarantine Rules, 


an 
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» 47886, London, England;; © 


Leet tobacco, 47876, Bordeaux, France 
a). 4 
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risdiction of State Court Is: Upheld 


In Case Involving Contract for Patent 


'rovision of Federal Constitution Said Not ‘5 Divest State Tribunals 


Of Right to Try Actions Arising 


State of Massachusetts: 
Boston. 
Evucuip I. LACHAPELLE 


; v. 

‘UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION. 
e sorter pated Supreme Judicial Court. 
aN rt of two actions of contract in the 
Sa gu. rior Court, wherein motions by 
ay ialondants to dismiss were denied. _ 

' &. Procror (F. W. KNOWLTON with 
: him), for defendant; E. 0. Proctor 
(S. T. Crawrorp with him), for plain- 
tiff. 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 16, 1930 

Ruoc, C. J.—These are actions of con- 
tract. They have been reported by the 
trial judge for determination of ques- 
tions raised by denial of motions of the 
defendant to dismiss on the ground that 
the cases arose under the patent laws of 
the United States and were within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of courts of the 
United States. 2 

It is alleged in all counts in both ac- 
tions that the contracts in suit were 
made in October, 1905, by the plaintif? | 
with a predecessor of the defendant to} 
whose rights, business and assets the de-} 
fendant has succeeded, and whose obli-| 

tions and liabilities to the plaintiff the 
Safendont has assumed and become 
bound to fulfill. 


Contract Relationships 
Between Parties Discussed 


Since nothing turns on this factor, the 
‘original contractor with the plaintiff and 
the defendant will hereafter be described 
indiscriminately as defendant. In each 
count in both actions are allegations of 
full performance fy the plaintiff of his 
part of the contract and failuye to per- 
form by the defendant. In the first count 
in the declaration in the first action it| 
is alleged that a contract was made be-| 
tween the parties whereby the plaintiff 
disclosed to the defendant certain in- 
ventions made by him and entered the 
employ of the defendant and the defend- 
ant agreed to pay wages to the plaintiff 
and in addition fair remuneration for | 
said inventions in case it should use| 
them, and that the inventions have been 
used by the defendant and have proved | 
of great value and highly profitable. | 


In the second count it is alleged that 
a contract was made whereby the plain- 
tiff assigned to the defendant certain in- 
ventions made by him and applications, 
for letters patent therefor; that the de- 
fendant agreed diligently to prosecute) 
these applications and to use its best} 
efforts to obtain letters patent therefor, 
and if such inventions, or any of them, 
should prove patentable and useful, to; 
pay the plaintiff fair remuneration; that | 
the inventions were patentable and use- | 
ful, but by reason of the failure of the 
defendant to perform its obligations un- 
der the contract patents have been re- 
fused. 


Agreements Made as to 
Plaintiff's Inventions 


In the third count are allegations of a} 
contract of employment, disclosure by 
the plaintiff to the defendant of certain 
specified inventions, agreement by the | 
plaintiff to use his best efforts to invent 
and design a particular machine, inven- 
tion of such machines by the plaintiff, | 
which, with the other inventions, prove 
patentable and have been used by the de- 
fendant to its great profit. The fourth} 
count is similar to the third count, but 
presents the allegations in great 
tail, and a further allegation tha 
plaintiff disclosed to the defendant an} 
application for letters patent intended to) 
cover one of his inventions which, un- 
known to the plaintiff, was defective but| 
was assigned to the defendant, and 
agreement by the defendant diligently to | 
prosecute applications for patents for 
the inventions made by the plaintiff. 

Specifications in substantially the same; 
form are added to each of these counts, 
to the effect that the inventions made 
by the plaintiff and disclosed by him to| 


| 
| 





the defendant and used by the latter are’. 


those covered by certain applications 
for letters patent, and by described) 
letters patent issued by the United 
States to a named person in 1911, 1912 
and 1913, and by him assigned to the 
defendant. The declaration in the second 
action is in two counts containing alle-! 
gations somewnat similar to those in 
the first action but relating to different 
inventions and letters patent. 


Illegality in Patenting 
Assigned to Defendant 


In the first count are allegations of 
employment by the defendant of the 
plaintiff as an inventor, agreement by 
the defendant to prosecute in conjunction 
with the plaintiff applications for letters | 
™.patent for inventions made by the plain- 
tiff during his employment, promise by | 
the defendant to pay ffir remuneration | 
to the plaintiff for such inventions as | 
should prove patentable and be used by 
the defendant, the making of valuable} 
and profitable inventions by the plain- 
tiff, use of them by the defendant, and 
an allegation that the defendant, un-| 
known to the plaintiff, caused applica-' 
tion for a patent for one such invention | 
to be filed and on such application let- | 
ters patent issued in the name of an-| 
other which were assigned to the de- 
fendant and an improvement thereon was | 
patented in the name of still another! 





and assigned to the defendant. The sec-|trade mark cases filed in the Court of | 
count is substantially the same as|Customs and Patent Appeals to and in-| 


ond 
the first. 


Patent Rights 


breach of these contracts thus set out.* validity of a patent is incidentally drawn | 


They do not relate directly to the valid- 
ity of patents and are not designed to 
assail the validity of patents. 

The plaintiff does not seek to establish 
his Fight to a patent, or to impeach the 
right of another to a patent. He is not 
in these actions contesting the validity 
of a patent. If the devices invented by 
the plaintiff and used by the defendant 
which form the subject of the alleged 
contracts had never been patented by 
anybody, the pleadings of the plaintiff 
would be substantially the same. 

Certain letters patent are definitely 
named in specifications attached to each 
count; but that is for the purpose of 
affording a concise description of the 
inventions made by the plaintiff and 
alleged to be the subject of the contracts 
between the plaintiff and the defendant. 

Those inventions doubtless might have 
been described with adequate particu- 
larity without mention of the letters 
patent. Such descriptions would have 


ex 
been sufficient as matter of pleading: 


without reference to letters patent, and 
the identity of the causes of action would 
not have been thereby affected. Every 
designation of letters patent might be 
stricken from the plaintiff’s declaration 
without impairing or altering the causes 
of action there stated. 

Under the cases presented by the decla- 
rations, it will be essential for the plain- 
tiff to prove that he disclosed useful in- 
ventions to the defendant or made val- 
uable inventions for the benefit of the 
defendant which the defendant used. Be- 
cause the defendant used certain pat- 
ented inventions, it may be that the 
plaintiff, in order to establish his case, 
will prove that there is identity between 
his alleged inventions and those for 
which letters patent subsequently have 
been issued in the names of third 
persons. 


Nature of Causes of Action 
Outlined by Court 


It may follow as a result of this proof 
that the letters patent ought not to have 
issued as and when they did issue if all 
relevant facts had been known and dis- 
closed. If that result follows, it will be 
because the defendant breached its ante- 
cedent contracts with the plaintiff. If 
that result follows, it will be a mere 
incident of the causes of action set out 
by the plaintiff. It is not the case upon 
which the plaintiff rests his claim of 


liability against the defendant. 


If the plaintiff should challenge di- 


rectly the validity of the named patents | 
by appropriate proceedings in the courts 
of the United States and should prevail 
(if it be assumed that such course be | 


open to him) he would not thereby es- 


He would still be obliged to bring ac- 


| tions, like those at bar, against the de- 


fendant on his dontracts and prove all 


\the essential allegations of his present 


declarations, namely, the making of the 
contracts, the performance of every ob- 
ligation thereby resting on him and 
breach by the defendant of its obliga- 
tions under the contracts. This is the 
nature of the causes of action of the 
plaintiff set out in his declarations as 
it seems to us. 


d| Prior Cases Cited to 


Establish Jurisdiction 
Jurisdiction is vested in courts of the 


er de-| United States, exclusive of the courts| 
t the! of the several States, “Of all cases aris- | 


ing under the patent-right * * * laws 
of the United States.” The Judicial Code, 
approved Mar. 3, 1911, chapter 231, sec- 
tion 256, clause, 5. 36 U. S. Sts. at 
Large, 1161. U. S. Constitution, Article 
I, section 8. The decisive question for 


|decision is whether these are “cases | breach of trust. 


arising under the patent-right * * * laws 
of the United States” according to the 
true meaning and intent of those words 
in the quoted clause from the Judicial 
Code. 

The defendant concedes that the valid- 
ity of a patent or the originality of an 
invention may in a proper case be tried 
in a State court. It was said by Mr. 
Justice Gray in David v. Park, 103 Mass. 
501, 503, “Questions of the existence, 
validity or construction of letters patent 
for inventions, when arising collaterally 
in a suit in a State court, must be there 
tried and determined. Nash v. Lull, 102 
Mass. 60.” 

Said Mr. Justice Loring in Marshall 
Engine Co. v. New Marshall Engine Co., 
199 Mass. 546, 550: “It is settled that 
‘where a suit is brought on a contract of 
which a patent is the subject matter, 
either to enforce such contract or to an- 
nul it, the case arises on the contract, 
or out of the cortract, and not under 
the patent right laws’ of 
States. Wade v. Lawder, 165 U. S. 624, 
and cases cited. See also Lamson v. 
Martin, 159 Mass. 557. 


“Further it is settled that if the in- 


Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 


cluding Appeal No. 2870 was published 


the United | 


|to a judgment 


From Contracts for 


. 


in question in a cause properly cogniza- 
ble in a State court, the jurisdiction of 
that court is not thereby ousted.” Holt 


v. Silver, 169 Mass. 435, 455. Aronson 7 


Orlov, 228 Mass. 1, 9. 
Cases where the validity of a patent 
or the originality of an invention have 


been adjudicated in courts of this State| 


are not infrequent. Bliss v. Negus, 8 
217. Bierce v. Stocking, 11 Gray, 174. | 
Lester v. Palmer, 4 Allen, 145. Binney 
v. Annan, 107 Mass. 94. 
Buntin, 118 Mass. 279. Jackson v. Allen, | 
120 Mass. 64, 78-80. Burton v. Burton 
Stock Car Co., 171 Mass. 457. | 

The plaintiff, if the inventor of a new 
mechanism, had a right not to disclose 
it publicly and to make contracts with | 
respect to it without getting it patented, | 
which the courts will protect. Peabody | 
v. Norfolk, 98 Mass. 452, 458. Du Pont) 
de Nemours Powder Co. v. Masland, 244 
U. S. 100. 

“There is a “lear distinction between 
a case and a ouestion arising under the} 
| patent laws.” Pratt v. Paris Gas Light 
|& Coke Co., 168 U. S. 255, 259. In New 
| Marshall Engine Co. v. Marshall Engine 
|} Co., 223 U. S, 473 (affirming judgment 
,in the same case in 203 Mass. 410) it | 
|was said at page 478: “The Federal | 
|eourts have exclusive jurisdiction of all 
|eases arising under the patent laws, but 
[not of all questions in which a patent) 
;may be the subject matter of the con- 
troversy. For courts of a State may try 
questions of title, and may construe and 
lenforce contracts relating to patents.” 

The most recent pronouncement by the 
‘court of last resort on this subject 1s| 
‘Becher v. Contoure Laboratories, Inc., 
279 U. S. 388, affirming 29 Fed. Rep. 

(2d) 31. The facts in that case were 
ithat one Oppertheimer had made an in- 
|vention and employed Becher as a ma- 
chinist to construct the invented machine | 
and imporvements made by Oppenheimer 
from time to time, disclosing to Becher 
the invention, who agreed to keep secret 
'the information thus obtained and not 
/to use it for his own benefit. 

Becher filed an application for a pat- 
ent of the invention falsely stating that 
he was the inventor, and obtained a! 

atent therefor in his own name. On| 

iscovery of these facts Oppenheimer and | 

the corporation to which he has assigned 
pow invention brought suit in a State, 
'court praying that Becher be declared 
| trustee ex maleficio of the invention and 
| letters patent, and for injunctive relief. 


| Jurisdiction of State | 


Courts Is Upheld | 


The State court held that it had juris- | 
diction, grante@ the relief prayed for 





t 


' 


tablish his causes of action against the! and ordered Becher to assign the pat-| 
defendant set out in these declarations. 


}ent to its true owner. Becher thereupon | 
| brought suit in the Federal court setting 
up his patent and seeking to enjoin; 
prosecution of the proceedings in the| 
| State court on the ground that the case | 
|arose under the patent laws and the} 
| State court was without jurisdiction. 
| Becher was denied relief because it, 
| was held that the State court had juris-| 
| diction. In the judgment of the Supreme | 
, Court of the United States it was said: 
“It is. not denied that the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States is 
}exclusive in the case of suits arising) 
| under the patent laws, but it was held 
|below that the suit in the State court | 
|did not arise under those laws. 
| “It is plain that that suit had for its | 
cause of action the breach of a contract 
| or wrongful disregard of confidential re- | 
|lations, both matters independent of the} 
| patent law, and that the subject matter | 
|of Oppenheimer’s claim was an undis-| 
closed invention which did not need a 
patent to protect it from disclosure by, 
Irving Iron Works v.| 
| Kerlow Steel Flooring Co., 96 N. J. Eq.| 
|702. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
v. Masland, 244 U.'S. 100. 
“Oppenheimer’s right was independent , 
|of and prior to any arising out of the} 
| patent law, and it seems a strange sug- 
| gestion that the assertion of that right 
'can be removed from the cognizance of | 
the tribunals established to protect it by 
; its opponent going into the Patent Office 
|for a later title. It is said that to es- 
| tablish Oppenheimer’s claim is to inval- 
| idate Becher’s patent. But, even if mis-| 
|takenly, the attempt was not to invali-’ 
| date that patent but to get an assign-| 
|ment of it, and an assignment was de-| 
| creed. 
“Suits against one who has received a} 
patent of land to make him a trustee} 
for the plaintiff on the ground of some | 
paramount equity are well known. 
| Again, even if the logical conclusion 
|from the establishing of Oppenheimer’s | 
claim is that Becher’s patent is void,| 
that is not the effect of the judgment. | 
Establishing a fact and giving a specific | 
effect to it by judgment are quite dis- 
tinct. 


Authority of Becher 
Case Said to Control 


! 
| “A judgment in rem binds all the} 
| world, but the facts on which it neces-| 
|sarily proceeds are not established 
| against all the world, Manson vy. Wil- 
liams, 213 U. S. 453, 455, and conversely 
'establishing the facts is not equivalent 
| in rem. That decrees, 
validating or invalidating patents be-| 
long to the courts of the United States} 
does not give sacrosanctity to facts that, 
may be conclusive upon the question in} 
issue. A fact is not prevented from be-| 
ing proved in any case in which it is} 
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Mass. 45. Dickinson v. Hall, 14 Pick. | 


Somerby v.} 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Bankruptcy—Discharge—Grounds for denial—Transfers preceding bankruptcy— 
pete to hinder or defraud creditors—Actual as destructive from constructive 
ntent— 


Where a gift by a partnership to the wife of one of the partners of an old 
automobile of but little value to enable the wife to trade it in on the purchase 
of a new car and to receive therefor an allowance which was in effect a discount 
on the dealer’s commission was made within 12 months preceding the bank- 
ruptcy of the partnership at a time when the partners knew that they were 
insolvent but hoped to be able to continue to carry on their business under better 
conditions, the gift was not made with intent to hinder or defraud their creditors, 
| as a matter of law, so as to constitute ground for denial of the discharge of 
the partners as bankrupts, since the intent to hinder or defraud creditors, to 
prevent discharge, must be an actual and dishonest intent and not a purely 
constructive intent presumed from the fact that the result of the transfer is 
to hinder, delay or defraud creditors. 


In re Rice et al., Bankrupts; D. C.,.D. Me., No. 17400, Sept. 18, 1930. 


| 
| 


} 
' Bankruptcy—Proceedings—Intervention—Right of stockholders and creditors to 
intervene to set aside bankruptcy adjudication against corporation— 

Creditors and stockholders of a corporation may not intervene in proceedings 
in which the corporation has been adjudged a bankrupt and a receiver has heen 
appointed, for the purpose of setting aside the adjudication of bankruptcy and 
the order of reference on it ground that the corporation was not in fact in- 


solvent and that the person on which process was served was not in fact an 
officer or director, since such intervention would be in defiance to and not in 
subordination to the main proceedings as required by Equity Rule 37. 


Whittaker et al. v. Brictson Mfg. Ct. et al.; C. C. A. 8, No. 8844, Sept. 10, 1930. 


Insurance—Automobile casualty insurance—Cancellation after establishment of 
identity of third party beneficiary— 

An automobile casualty insurance policy which gave a third person who re- 
covered a judgment against the insured for injuries caused by insured’s negli- 
gence, but who could not collect the judgment because of the insurer’s insolv- 
ency, the same right against the insurer that the insured would have had on 
payment of the judgment, could not be cancelled by the insurer and the insured, 
subsequent to injury of a third party, since the injured third party was a bene- 
ficiary with the right to sue the insurer in the event that he could not collect 
a judgment against the insured because of his insolvency, and the insurer and 
the insured could not by cancellation of policy deprivahim of such right without 
his acquiescence. 

Zimmerman v. Union Automobile Insurance Co.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1497, 
Sept. 23, 1930. 


Insurance—Automobile casualty insurance—Right of injured person to sue on 
policy on inability to collect judgment because of insurer’s insolvency— 

An automobile casualty insurance policy which provided that the “insolvency 
or bankruptcy of the named assured shall not release that” insurer and that 
“if be@ause of such insolvency or bankruptcy recovery cannot be sustained, the 
judgment creditor shall then have a right of action to recover against the com- 
pany the amount of said judgment to the same extent that the named assured 
would then have had to recover had the named assured paid the judgment” was 
not merely a contract of indemnity, but, in effect, made third parties injured 
by the negligence of the insured beneficiaries in the event of the insured’s in- 
solvency and gave an injured person who recovered a judgment against the 
insured and could not recover the judgment, because of the insured’s insolvency, 
the right to sue the insurer on the policy, since the policy made the judgment 
creditor’s right against the insurer as complete as the insured’s right would 
have been upon payment of the judgment, 

Zimmerman v. Union Automobile Insurance Co.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1497, 
Sept. 23, 1930. : 


Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Action by person injured by insolv- 
ent insured—Delay in forwarding process to insurer— 

Where an automobile liability policy provided that the insured, in the event 
of an action against her, should “immediately forward” to the insurer every 
summons or other process served upon her, and that the failure of the insured 
to comply with any condition of the policy should “forfeit the right to recover 
hereunder,” a delay of more than seven months in forwarding process to the 
insurance company precluded recovery on the policy, following the rendition 
of a default judgment against the insured, not only by the insured, but also 
by 'the judgment creditor under a provision of the sale giving a judgment 
creditor a right of action against the insurer on the return of the judgment 
unsatisfied because of the insolvency of the insured, although the insured gave 
the insurer notice of the accident and the insurer made an investigation thereof. 

New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance Co. v. Love, Adm., etc.; C. C. 
A. 4, No. 3010, Sept. 19, 1930. 


Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Actions on policy—Conditions prece- 
dent—Forwarding process to insurer— 


Conditign of automobile liability policy requiring the insured to “immediately 
forward” process to insurer is satisfied by forwarding process within a rea- 
sonable time. ’ 

New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance Co. v. Love, Adm., ete.; C. C. 
A. 4, No. 3010, Sept. 19, 1930. 6 
Vendor apd purchaser—Reniedies of purchaser—Action for damages—Entry and 
removal‘of household goods by vendor—Recovery by purchaser for humiliation 
and mental suffering — 

A vendor who entered a dwelling in purchaser’s possession, under an install- 
ment contract and removed purchaser’s household goods and clothing therefrom 
at a time when purchaser’s wife and three children were ill and purchaser was 
working in another State to which he had gone for employment on the vendor’s 
agreement to wait for installments until purchaser could secure work, was 
liable for damages for humiliation and mental pain and anguish, in the pur- 
chaser’s action for trespass, although there was no physical violence. 

Quillen v. Schimpf et al.; Oreg: Sun. Ct., No. 1498, Sept. 23, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and.Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Elections—Primary elections—Lists of candidates certified by Secretary of State 
—Exclusion of name changed from applicant’s real name to confuse voters— 


Where the name of a primary election candidate has been intentionally changed 
so as to make it similar to the name of another candidate for the same office for 
the purpose of confusing the voters, the Nebraska Secretary of State may, on 
protest duly filed and heard, exclude such name from the certified list of candi- 
dates to be placed upon the ballot.—Johnson, State ex rel. v. Marsh, Secretary 
of State, etc’ (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2398, Oct. 6, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Jurisdiction of State and Federal courts— 


The exclusiveWurisdiction of United States courts over cases arising under 
the patent laws does not go so far as to divest the State courts of jurisdiction 
over actions for breach of contract merely because a collateral result will be 
to establish a fact between the parties which may affect the originality of an 
invention covered by the patent.—LaChapelle v. United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
(Mass> Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2398, Octe 6, 1930. 


Patents—Jurisdiction of State and Federal courts— 


United States courts have exclusive jurisdiction of cases arising under the 
patent laws, but a State court may have jurisdiction over causes of action 
founded on contracts between the parties whereby plaintiff disclosed to the 
defendant patentable inventions already made by him but not patented, or 
assigned to the defendant inventions already made by him, or agreed as employe 
of defendant to use his talents to make inventions and actually invented valu- 
able patentable mechanism for the benefit of the defendant, all on promises by 
the defendant to pay the plaintiff fair remunerations for such of his inven- 
tions as were profitably used by the defendant.—LaChapelle v. United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2398, Oct. 6, 1930. 


of any party to the litigation. Further 
discussion on our part seems superfluous 
in view of the controlling authority of 
the Becher case. 

The defendant relies upon Forster v. 


v. Orlov, 228 Mass. 1, 6. 


sions they are not relevant to 
grounds of the present decision. 


| fraud or flagitious conduct on the part|cialty Co., 228 U. S. 22. See Aronson 
Whatever 
weight is to be attached to such expres- 
the 
As ap- 
plied to the cases at bar, they do not 


c% 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


PresenTep HEREIN, BEING 


Pusisnep Wirnout CoMMENT BY THe Unirep States DAILY 


/ 


Customs Appeals 


Hearings on Patent Cases Are 


Also Set, to Begin 
About Nov. 10 


‘ 


With appeals in 369 patent and trade 
mark and 92 customs cases now pending 


before it, the United States Court of 


Customs and Patent Appeals will begin 
its work for the coming term of court 
on Oct. 6. 

During the month of October the court 
will hear customs cases, and hearings 
on patent cases will begin about Nov. 
10, the clerk of the court, Arthur B. 
Shelton, stated. From month to month 
during each term the court alternates 
j in hearing customs and patent cases. 

The coming term will be the first to 
be held by the court since it moved to 
its present location in the new Internal 
Revenu, Building. Presiding Judge Wil- 


Changing of Nang" 


Debars Candidate 
From Ballot List 


Intentional Alteration Made 
To Confuse Voters With 
Another Nominee Held to 
Be Invalid 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln. 
STATE oF NEBRASKA EX REL. FRED JOHN- 
SON 


Vv. 
! FRANK MARSH, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
J TC. 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 
No. 27652. 


liam J. Graham will be absent when the Summary proceedings before Justice of 


court opens because’ of a recent opera- 
tion, Mr. Shelton stated. 


, The number of cases before the court 
is practically the same as when the court 
opened last year. 
over the work of handling patent appeals 
on oo 1, 1929, 241 cases were trans- 
ferred from the Court 

District of Columbia, where this class 
'0f appeals was formerly heard. Since 


Supreme Court. ‘ 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 23, 1930 
Goss, C. J.—This is a summary pro- 


When the ‘court took ceeding before a Justice of the Supreme 


| Court under section 2119 Comp. St. 1922, 
|}as amended by section 3, chapter 108, 


Appeals of the | Laws 1925, and now known’as 32-1129 


Comp. St. 1929. 7 
The relator, claiming to be Fred John- 


then, according to Mr. Shelton, all of |S0n, of Greeley County, on July 3, 1930, 
the cases transferred from the Court of | duly filed his application to be put upon 
Appeals have been disposed of with the | the official Republican ballot as a candi- 


exception of five, hearings upon which-| date for the office of Auditor of Public 


were postponed. 

Since Apr. 1, 1929, appeals have been 
|taken to the court in 378 patent. cases, 
and an average of about 20 of these 
patent appeals are filed with the court 
each month. 

Four cases on the customs calendar are 
before the court on petitions for rehear- 
ing. These cases are as follows: Mayers, 
Osterwold & Muhlfeld v. Bendler and 
United States, in which the ‘“Nassak” 
diamond is involved; United States v. 
J. H. Cottman & Co.,.a case dealing with 
| phosphate rock; United States v. Mor- 
ganite Brush Co., involving carbon 


blocks; and United States v. Antony 
Gibbs & Co., which is a case concerning 
haircloth. 


Appeals Show Gain 


‘In Supreme Court 





Cases Appealed Exceed by 


More Than Fifty Total at les 


Last Term. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
son Owns land on both sides of its right 
of way. 

No. 2. Beidler et al. v. South Caro- 
lina Tax Commissioner. In error to the 
South Carolina Supreme Court. Involves 
the right of the State of South Carolina 
to impose an inheritance tax on the trans- 
fer: of certain intangibles owned by an 
Illinois decedent. 

No. 8. Powers-Kennedy Contracting 
Corporation et al. v. Concrete Mixing 
and Conveying Co. On writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit; and 

No. 4. Concrete Mixing and Convey- 
ing Co. v. R. C. Storrie & Co. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit. Both of 
these suits question the validity of the 
so-called McMichael patent for placing 
concrete by means of compressed air. 

No. 5. Indian Motocycle Co. v. United 
States. 
of Claims. Questions the taxability of 
the sale of a motorcycle by a company 
to a municipal corporation for police use. 

No. 6. Stratton v. St. Louis South- 
western Ry. Co. Appeal from the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit. Appeal from a holding that a 
minimum franchise tax based on the en- 
tire capital stock of a foreign corpora- 
tion is valid. 

Munitions Maker’s Tax 

No. 7. Aluminum Castings Co. v. 

Routzahn. On writ of certiorari to the 


Circuit. Involves the payment of muni- 
tion manufacturer’s tax for 1916 and the 
claim that such tax should have been 
deducted from 1916 income and not from 
1917 income, although paid in the latter 
| year, 

No. 8.,Memphis & Charleston Ry. Co. 
v. Pace et al. Appeal from Mississippi 
Supreme Court. The validity of a road 
assessment 
by a company that contends that the as- 
sessment was not in proportion to bene- 
fit, but according to assessed values in 
the district. : 

No. 10. United States et al. v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Ry. Co. 
Appeal from District Coust for the 
Northern District of Illinois. A case 
arising from the reorganization of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St, Paul & Pacific 
Ry. Co. involving the right of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to create 
;conditions upon the disbursement of cer- 
tain funds. ‘ 

Nos. 12 and 13. O’Gorman and Young, 
Inc., v. Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Appeal from New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals. These cases in- 
volve the right of the State of New Jer- 
sey to regulate commissions to be paid 
‘by insurance companies to their agents) 
{ Community Income Case 


Nine cases have been specially set for 
hearing on Oct. 20 and two for Oct. 27. 
These cases are: 

No. 15. Poe v. Seaborn. On certificate 
from the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit. Involves the right 
of & husband and wife domiciled in the 





improvement is challenged | 


® 


Accounts at the primary election to be 


|held in this State Aug. 12, 1930. 


That was in due time for such filing, 
being the last day therefor. On the 
morning of July 14, 1930, he signed a 
withdrawal of his application and it was 
given to one who filed it on July 15, 
1930. In the meantime objections had 


| been filed by Floyd Ryman and by Casp 


| 


' 
1 


| 


| 


| 


On certificate from the Court | Fone 


e 
K. Blackburn to the placing of Fred 
Johnson’s name upon the ballot. 
Nominee Withdraws Withdrawal 

Also, by or on behalf of Fred Johnson, 
after his €xecution of the withdrawal on 
July 14 and before it was filed on July 15, 
notice was given to the office of the Sec- 
retary of State that he wanted to with- 
draw his withdrawal. On a hearing the 
respondent refused to allow the with- 
drawal of the withdrawal and entered an 
order against the relator. At that hear- 
ing no evidence was received on the pro- 
tests above referrec to. 

On the hearing before a justice of this 
court all the parties were represented by 
counsel, It was strongly urged that no 
applicant for a place on the party ballot 
at a primary election can, under the stat- 
es as now existing, withdraw within 
s than 30 days prior to such election, 

The opinions of the various Attorneys 
General of the State from 1907, when th 
general primary law was enacted, to ih 
present have consistently held that suc 
withdrawals may be made at any time 
before the lists are certified by the Secre- 
tary of State. Mhe statutes are rather 
confusing and I do not find it necessary 
to a decision of the case to decide that 
point here. 

It may be that this and other needed 
clarifications of the primary laws will be 
made by the legislature before this par- 
ticular point must be considered and 
decided. There is another ground which 
is decisive of this contest. 


Changing of Name Alleged 
The evidence on this hearing shows 
that the relator’s real and true name is 
not Fred Johnsou but his first name is 
Arthur and his real and true name is 
Arthur Fred Johnson or Arthur F. John- 
son or A. Fred Johnson; that when, on 
July 3, 1930, he filed with the Secretary 
of State his receipt for his filing fee, his 
affidavit and his application to have hig 
therein represented to be Fred 
ohnson, placed upon the official ballat & 
for the primary election as a candidate 
for the office of Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, he was not intending to be a 
good faith candidate for said office, but 
to confuse his name with that of Fred 
H. Johnson, a good faith candidate who 
had already filed for the same office and 
who is affiliated with the same party with 
which applicant or relator claims to be 


| affiliated; and that to permit this to be 


done would be to sanction a patent fraud 
upon the respondent, upon a good faith 
candidate, and particularly upon the 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth| electors who are entitled under the law 


to have their identification of candidates 
unobscured by trickery and fraud. 


Prior Judgment.Upheld 

Under the law, the pleadings and the 
evidence, we have the power to exclude 
from the list of candidates one who has 
so falsely misrepresented his name in the 
circumstances here found. The fact that 
the Secretary of State based his order of 
exclusion on the other ground does not 
vitiate his conclusion> His order was 
right even if the reasons he gave as a 
basis for it were wrong. 

It may also be said that, in the pro- 
ceeding here, we are not bound by nor } 
limited to the evidence taken before the 
Secretary of State. There, as we under- 
stand, the phase of the objections pre- 
sented here relating to the deceptive 
elision of a part of relator’s name and 
the facts learned when the withdrawal 
was offered were not permitted to be 
gone into because it: was not deemed 





necessary by the Secretary of State in 
the view he took of the matters re'ating 
to the withdrawal. 

These matters were competent here 
and are clearly decisive. 

_ The julgment of the respondent was 
right in excluding the name of Fred 
Johnson, of Greeley County, from th 
liz’ certified. * 
| ae 
the anti-trust laws and challenge the 





validity of Film Boards of Trade and, 
Credit Committees maintained by mo 
tion picture producers and distributors, 
Set for Oct. 27. 

No, 84. Hopkins v. Bacon. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 


This summary of the allegations of|in previous issues. The summary of ap-!| 


| State of Washington to make separate 
the several counts of the declarations |peals filed subsequently follows: 


, : aw nag Rs Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. Appeal 
material, by the suggestion that if it is| Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., 266 II. 'returns on community income, each re- 


shake the binding force of the Becher 


shows that the causes of action, how-| 
ever stated, are founded on contracts be- 
tween the plaintiff and the defendant 
whereby the plaintiff disclosed to the de- 
fendant patentable inventions already | 
made by him, but not patented, or as-, 
signed to the defendant inventions al-| 
ready made by him, or agreed as em-| 
ere of the defendant to use his talents 

make inventions, and actually in- 
vented valuable patentable mechanisms 
for the benefit of the defendant, all upon 
promises by the defendant to pay the 
laintiff fair remunerations for such of | 
his inventions as were profitably used by 
the defendant, and breach by the de-' 
fendant of all such contracts. 


No. 2871. United States Glass Co. v. rit. | 
fany & Co. Appeal from Commissioner of 
Patents. Opposition Nos. 9144 and 9145. 
Trade mark for glass and tableware. 

No. . 2872. Headley & Thompson v. 
Bridges. Appeal from Board of Appeals. 
Interference No. 55728. Glass blowing ma- 
chine. 

No, 2873. Michael J. Boyle v. Hervig and 
Hervig & Jardine. Appeal from Board of 
Appeals. Interference No. 56927, Valves 
and valve manufacture. 

No. 2874. Delfino Damonte v. Los Angeles 
Brewing Co. Appeal from Commissioner 
of Patents. Interference No. 1522. Trade 
mark for malt syrup. 

No. 2875. Delfino Damonte v. Los Angeles 
Brewing Co. Appeal from Commissioner 
of Patents. Opposition No. 8979. Trade 
mark for malt syrup. 


true an important patent is void—and,|287. In our opinion that case is dis- 


case, 


from the holding that a husband and 


although there is language here and, 
there that seems to suggest it, we can 
see no ground for giving less effect to 
proof of such a fact than to any other. 

“A party may go into a suit estopped | 
as to a vital fact by a covenant. We 


he may be equally estopped by a judg- 


see no sufficient reason for denying that | 





ment. See Pratt v. Paris Gas Light & 
| Coke Co., 168 U. S. 255. Smith & Egge 
Manufacturing Co. v. Webster, 87 Conn. 
74, 85.” 

We are of opinion that this decision 
governs the cases at bar. The validity 
of patents appears to us to be less di- 
rectly involved and attacked as to orig- 
inality of invention in the cases at bar 


tinguishable. It there was held that 
although the suit’ was based on a con- 
tract it was not claimed that the plain- 
tiff had performed the contract, that the 
plaintiff could not resort to equity be- 
cause he had complete remedy at law, 
and that the plaintiff was barred by 
laches, 

It would seem that what was said con- 
cerning the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
courts of the United States was hardly 
necessary to the decision. But however 
that may be, it can not stand against 
the Becher case as “controlling in the 
cases at bar. 


The defendant lays hold of incidental 
expressions in certain opinions to the 


immediate reference to particular let- 
ters patent and attacked the originality 
of the invention which appeared to be 
asserted and established on the very face 
of the letters patent. Moreover, as al- 
ready pointed out, references in the 
declarations of the plaintiff to patents 
are not essential elements of the causes 
of action set out and might be elimi- 
nated without affecting their substance. 





touching inventions. 





ae ‘porting one-half thereof. Set for Oct. 20. 
There the suit in the State court had | 


The cases disclosed on this record are 
ordinary actions for breach of contracts 


wife domiciled in Texas had the right 
to make supecgte returns of communit 
income, each reporting one-half thereof, 
Set for Oct. 20. F 

No. 86, Bender y. Pfaff. On writ of 
certiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit. Involves taxability 
of community property in Louisiana, Set 
for Oct. 20. 

No. 90. Smith et al. v. Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co, Appeal from the District 
Court for the Northern District of Illi- 
jnois. Involves the validity of telephone 
rates prescribed by the Public Utilities 
Commission of Illinois for the City of 
Chicago. Set for Oct. 20. 

No. 96. District of Columbia v. Colts, 
On writ of certiorari to District of Co- 


Nos. 44 and 45. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western Ry. Co. et al. vy. United States 
et al. Appeal from the District Court 
for the Western District of Missouri, An 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission establishing divisions of freight 
rates for common carriers in the South- 
west is contested in these cases. Set 
for Oct. 20. 

No. 67. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v, Northern Pacific R. R. et al. On 
writ of certiorari to the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals. Involves the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over intrastate rates making 
it possible for carriers to evade the juris- 


Allegations Set Forth 
Breach of Contract 


than in the Becher case. The flagrancy | 


diction of State railroad commissions. 
of the fraud in that case does not dis- 


Set for Oct. 20. 

No. 83. Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corp. et al. v. United States. Appeal 
from the District Court for the Southern 
; District of New York, and, 


Motion Picture Case Appeal 


The exclusive jurisdiction of the courts 


No, 2876. In th tter of licati f . 
° maneerer-@: application @ of the United States over cases arising 


Kurt Sommer and Paul Maca. Appeal from 
’ ._ | Board of Appeals. Serial No. 607222. Im- 
fhese contracts either singly or in| provement in glass drilling machine. 
combination constitute the basis of the, . No. 2877. In the matter of the applica- 
laintiff’s claims. Some of the allega-|tion of Clarence H. Hapgood. Appeal from 
jons approach closely to bad faith in | Board of Appeals. Serial No. 494020. Im- 
the - t of th fendant with | provement in bearing mountings. 
conduct of the celendcan wD hf! No. 2878. In the matter of the applica- 
spect to the inventions the plaintiff tion ‘of William E. Moore. Appeal from 
even if not definitely reaching to that! Board of Appeals. Serial No. 286594. 
point. The actions are unequivocally for’ provement in electric furnaces, 


lumbia Court of Appeals. Raises the 
question of whether a person charged 
with reckless driving under city ordi- 
nance is entitled to a trial by jury. Set 
for Oct. 20. 

No. 106. Goodell v. Koch. On certifi- 
cate from the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Cireuit. Involves the tax- 
ability of community property for per. 
sons domiciled .in Arizona. Set 5 


Oct. 20, 
‘” 


effect that if a plaintiff by his opening 

tinguish it in principle from the cases| Pleading makes it appear that some) under the patent right laws does not go 

at bar. Want of jurisdiction in courts Tight or privilege under the patent lawsiso far as to divest the State courts of 

of the United States can not depend upon! Will be defeated by one construction, Or jurisdiction over actions for breach of 
the presence of that fatcor. | sustained by the opposite construction | contract merely because a collateral re- 
The Federal statutes vest exclusive|0f those laws, or raises any question 3s | sult will be to establish a fact between 

t ( No. 95. United States v. First National 

inality of an invention covered by a,Pictures, Inc., et al. Appeal from the 


| jurisdiction irt the courts of the United|t®, the validity of a patent, the case/the parties which may affect the orig- 
States “Of all cases arising under the arises under the patent laws. 
Pratt v. Paris Gas Light & Coke Co.,| patent. In each case let the entry be: | District Court for the Southern District 
supra. The Fair v. Kohler Die & Spe-'Order denying motion affirmed, of New York. These cases arose under 








Im- | patent-right * * * laws of the United 
States” ~egardless of the element of 
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Levy on Life Policies Issued Before 
Passage of Estate Tax Law Sustained 


Fact That Policies Were Taken Out Before En- 
actment of Law Ruled Immaterial, Since | 


Right to Change Beneficiary Was Reserved 














Philadelphia, Pa.—The proceeds of life|to the donor as well as to the donee. 
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Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 





Estate tax—Gross estate—Insurance—Policies taken out prior to enactment of 
estate tax law—Power to change beneficiaries— 
The proceeds of life insurance policies =r be subjected to the Federal estate 
e 


tax regardless of when the policies were ta ; 
right to change the beneficiaries—Heiner v. Grandin, 


Daily, 2399, Oct. 6, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Oct. 4. 


m out, if the insurer reserved the 
(Cc. C. A, 3.)—V U. S. 





New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical docurments and children’s books are excluded. 
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Aeschylus... . The suppliant women (Sup-| Mirsky; illustrated with aquatints by A. 
plices) translated into English rhyming} Alexeieff. 81 p., illu. London, The 
verse, with introduction and notes by| _ Cresse press, 1929. _ 30-20826 





101 p. N. Y., Oxford 
university press, 1930. 30-20824 | 
Allen, Clinton McClarty. Some effects pro- 
duced in an individual by knowledge of 
his own intellectual level. (Teachers col- 


Gregg, Willis Ray. 
ogy, by . with the collaboration of 
C. G, Andrus, R. N. Covert, H. M. Hight- 
man and others. ... 2d ed, rev. and enl. 
405 p, illus. N. Y., The Ronald press 


Gilbert Murray. Aeronautical meteorol- 


co., 1930. 








More Tax Cased re 
Are Docketed in 
Supreme Court 





Two Federal and Three State 


Lawsuits Placed om List 
Since Publication of Tax 


a 


insurance policies taken out in 1894 and 
1906 were properly ~subjected to the 
Federal estate tax, when the insurer 
had reserved the right to change the 
beneficiaries, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit has ruled. 


The Supreme Court of the United’ 


States has held that no tax may be im- 
osed in the case of policies taken out 
efore the estate tax law was enacted, 

but that decision applies only when the 
beneficiaries could not be changed, the 
opinion said, citing other decisions of 
the Supreme Court in support of its 
ruling. 

The law imposes the tax only on in- 
surance in excess of $40,000 receivable 
by beneficiaries other than the estate, 
the opinion explained. 





D. B. HEINER, COLLECTOR, 
Vv. ot 
ELLiotr C. GRANDIN, ADMINISTRATOR. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 3857. 


“Western District of Pennsylvania. 


So long as the power to change the bene- 
ficiary in an insurance policy remains 
in the insured, the possibility of its ex- 
ercise remains and the transfer is in-! 
complete. 

In other words, the transfer in such 
case is not completed and does not take 
| place until the reserved power is exer-! 
cised or terminated by the death of the 
insured, when all the rights of the des- 
ignated beneficiaries pass to them freed 
from the possibility of the exercise of 
| that power. “It is upon this transfer, at 
death or other termination of the power, 
that the act operates. Bullen v. Wis- 
consin, 240 U. S. 625; Saltonstall v. Sal- 
tonstall, 276 U. S. 260. Chase National 
Bank v. United States, 278 U. S. 327, 
334. 


In the case of Reinecke v. Trust Com- 
pany, 278 U. S. 339, seven trusts were 
created. Two of them, called the “two 
trusts,” as distinguished from the other 
five, designated as the “five trusts,” were 
created in 1903 and 1910, respectively, 





Appeal from the District Court for the | long before the Revenue Act of 1921 was| factorily determined. 


passed. The “five trusts” were created 


Shtmrtasn 

No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenué. 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 


of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
ciaims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

The Austin Company 

The Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
An overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 1917, 
$92,071.45. 

The overassessment results from a re- 
determination of the profits tax liability 
under the provisions of section 210, Rev- 
enue Act of 1917, inasmuch as the tax- 
payer’s invested capital can not be satis- 
Accordingly, the 
excess profits tax has been determined 


Before BUFFINGTON, WOOLLEY and DAVIS, |in 1919, two years before that act was = a comparison with the profits tax lia- 


Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 26, 1930 ° 

Davis, Circuit Judge.—The question in 
this case is whether or not two insur- 
ance policies taken out in his lifetime by 
he decedent, William J. Grandin, one 

or $10,000, issued Dec. 31, 1894, and the 
Other for $250,000 issued Dec. 30, 1906, 
should be included in the gross estate of 
the insured, who,died Dec. 30, 1920, and 
should be taxed“under the proyisions of 
section 402 (f) of the Revenue Act of 
1918, which reads as follows: 

That the value of the gross estate of the 
decedent shall be determined by including 
at the time of his death of all property, 
real or personal, tangible or intangible, 
wherever situated— * * * 

(f) To the extent of the amount receiv- 
able by the executor as insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life; and to the extent of the excess 
over $40,0 of the amount receivable by 
all other ‘beneficiaries as insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life. e 


Levy on Insurance Issued 


Prior to Law Contested 


a were two other policies taken 
& by him on his life for $20,000 each 
issued respectively on July 14, 1919, and 
July 30, 1919. Harriet C. Grandin, widow 
of the insured, was the beneficiary named 
in these policies and seh received from all 
four of them $300,000. Excluding the 
statutory exemption of $40,000, allowed 
to her by the statute, the collector in- 
cluded the: remainder of $260,000 in the 
gross estate and assessed and collected a 
tax of $5,210.26 in consequence. 


A claim for refund was filed, but the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue did 
net take any action on the claim for six 
months and this suit was then brought 
for the recovery of the tax. 

The taxpayer contends that since these 
two policies were issued before the act 
was passed, one in 1894 and the other in 
1906, they are not taxable under the law 
laid down in the case of Lewellyn v. 
Frick, 268 U. S. 238. In that case in the 
district court, the trial judge~held that 
a tax on the net proceeds of the policies 
(the will providing that all inheritance 
duties and taxes should be paid out of 
he capital of his residuary estate) was 
in effect taking property without due 
process of law and so was unconstitu- 
tional. ; 

The Supreme Court after speakingyof 
the serious questions and doubts in dis- 


cussing the limits of the powers of Con-: 


gress in such cases, said: 
’ “Nt only are such doubts avoided by 
construing the statute as referring only 
to transactions taking place after it was 
passed, but the general principle that 
the laws are not to be considered as ap- 
plying to cases which arose before their 
passage’ is preserved, when to disregard 
it would be to impose an unexpected 
liability that if known might have in- 
duced those concerned to avoid it and 
to use their money in other ways. 
Schwab v. Doyle, 258 U. S. 529, 534. 
“This case and the following ones— 
Union Trust Co. v. Wardell, 258 U. S. 
587; Levy v. Wardell, 258 U. S. 542, and 
Knox v. McElligott, 258 U. S. 546—go 
far toward deciding the one now before 
us. They also indicate that the Revenue 
Act of 1924, c. 2, sec. 302(h) 5 43 Stat. 
250, 305, making (g) (the equivalent of 
(f) above) apply to past transactions, 
does not help, but, if anything, hinders 
the CoHector’s construction of the pres- 
ent law. Smietanka v. First Trust & 
Savings Bank, 257 U. S. 602.” 


This decision indicates that in insur- 
ance policies, at least, under sections 401 
and 402 of the Revenue Act of 1918, the 
test of taxability depends upon_whether 
the policy was issued before or after the 
act was passed. “The statute referring 
only to transactions taking place after 
it was passed” does not impose a tax on 
the proceeds of policies issued before it 

as passed. 

Not only does this seem to be the test 
from the language used by the Supreme 
Court in the Frick case, but the facts 
4 that case make this perfectly clear. 


ircumstances of Prior 
Case Are Reviewed 


There were 11 policies on Mr, Frick’s 
life, aggregating $474,629.52. At the 
time of his death four of these policies 
were payable to Mrs. Frick and seven 
to his daughter. The first was taken out 
in 1874 and the last in 1901. Some of 
them were originally made payable to 
Mr. Frick’s estate, with no provision for 
change of beneficiary, but were subse- 
quently assigned to Mrs. Frick and Miss 
Frick without reservation of power to 
revoke the assignment. 

These doubtless vested absolutely in 
Mrs. Frick and Miss Frick. Others were 
assigned to Miss Frick with power re- 
served to revoke the assignment. It is 
evident, therefore, that in those in which 
the power to change the assignment was 
reserved Mr. Frick retained the power 
to control the beneficiary. 

The transfer in these did not actually 
take place until the death of Mr. Frick, 
for an outstanding power residing ex- 


clusively in the insured or donor to re-| 


passed. 


In the “two trusts” the settlor re-| 
served in himself alone the power of rev- 
ocation of the trusts. In the “five trusts” 
|the power was reserved “to alter, 

change or modify the trusts,” but it was 
to be exercised by himself and others | 
whose interests were adverse to his. 

These “five trusts,” because of the ad- 
ae interests, the court held, “for all 
practical purposes, had passed as com- 
pletely from any control by the decedent 
which might inure to his own benefit as| 
| if the gift had been absolute.” 


|‘Five Trusts’ Said Not 
| To Be Subject to Tax 

The settlor died without having re- 
voked the “two trusts” or without hav- 
ing modified any of the “five trusts,” 
except one in an immaterial manner. 
All of them were created before the 
| Revenue Act of 1921, under which the 
| tax was imposed was passed, and all of 
them were alik& so far as taxability is 
concerned except the “two trusts” re- 
served in the settlor alone the power to 
revoke and the +five trusts” reserved 
that power in him and others. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
transfer in the “five trusts” was tom- 
plete when they were created and took 
effect then and so they were not taxable. | 
But the transfer in the “two trusts” was | 
not complete until the settlor died on 
May 30, 1922, and so they constituted 
| part of his gross estate and were prop- 
erly taxed. 

The test of taxability of these trusts 
was made to depend, not upon whether 
lor not the trusts were created before 
or after the passage of the act, but upon 
whether or not the settlor had so re- 
tained control of them ‘as to make them 
part of his gross estate at the time of 
|his death and this he had done in the 
;“two trusts” by reserving in himself 
alone power to.revoke them. 

Theedecision in this case is controlling 
in the case at bar unless the law as 
applied to insurance policies differs from 
that as applied to trusts. Both of them, 
trusts and insurance policies, are taxed 
under the same section of the statute, 
but under different subsections. 

‘In no case has the Supreme Court said 
or even intimated, so far as we have 
been able to discover, that a different 
principle applies in the taxation of trusts 
from that applied to the taxation of in- 
surance policies, under section 402 of} 
the act in question. 


Decision of District 


Court Is Reversed 


It is true that the only practical dif- 
ference between the facts of the Reinecke 
case and the Frick case is that in the 
Frick case, insurance policies, and in the 
Reinecke case, trusts were involved. In 
the Frick case, there were 11 insurance 
policies in existence at the time of his 
death. 

In eight of those, Mr. Frick had no 
power to change the beneficiary or as- 
signment, but in three of them, he had 
that power and thus maintained his 
power ,of control over those until his 
death. In the Reinecke case, there were 
seven trusts. % 

In five of them, the decedent had no} 
power “to alter, change or modify” when 
he died, but in two of*them he had power 
'to do so, and because he had reserved 
such power, the Supreme Court held that | 
these two were part of his gross estate 
and were taxable under the act, but that 
the five, in which such power was not 
reserved, were not part of his gross es- 
tate and were not taxable. 

However, in the Frick case, the fact 
that power had been reserved to revoke 
the assignment in three policies seems 
not to have been brought to the at- 
tention of the Supreme Cdo@irt and the 
case was disposed of withgut reference 
to this question, but in the cases of the 
Chase National Bank and Reinecke, 
supra, the effect of the reservation of 
power was directly in issue and the cases 
turned on this point. 

The case at bar, therefore, is con- 
trolled by those cases. In the two pol- 
icies in question, although issued before 
the act was passed, the insured reserved 
the right to change the beneficiary and 
so the transfers did not take place until 
Mr. Grandin’s death. Accordingly they 
constituted a part of his gross estate 
and were taxable. . 

The judgment of the district court is 
reversed and a new trial granted. 

BUFFINGTON, J.—I am constrained to 
dissent in this case for reasons I now 
state. 7 

On the day of his death, Dec. 30, 1920, 
four policies on the life of William 
; James Grandin were in force. Two of 
them, viz: A-7373 for $20,000 and MDB 
178 for $20,000, were issued on July 30, 
1919. With these two policies we are 
‘not concerned, for, while issued subse- 
quent to the Act of Feb. 24, 1919, they 
were by its terms exempt from taxa- 
tion: 

But we are concerned with the other 
two policies, viz: No. 81265 for $10,000, 
issued Dec. 31, 1894, and No. 1514880 for 
$250,000, issued Dec, 30, 1906. The $10,- 
000 policy was on Apr. 22, 1909, made | 
payable to Harriet C. Grandin, the de- 
cedent’s wife, and she was made the 
beneficiary of the $250,000 policy on 
Feb. 24, 1908, and so remained at the} 



































call a gift after it is made or to change|date of the death of the decedent. 
the beneficiary in an insurance policy is} Against the protest of the. estate of | 
a limitation on the gift or the interest| the decedent a transfer tax was assessed | 
which the beneficiary has in the policy on these two policies and paid. An ac- 

“Not only are such doubts avoided by|tion was then brought to recover the 
which makes the transfer incomplete as|same in the court below. That court| 
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ility of a group of representative cor- 
porations which in the aggregate may 
be said to be engaged in a like or sim- 
ilar trade or business to that of the tax- 
payer. Section 210, Revenue Act of 1917; 
article 52, Regulations 41; Appeal of 
Georgia Manufacturing Company, 5 B. 
T. A. 893; Austin Company y. Commis- 
sioner, 8 B. T. A. 628. 

H. K. Mulford Company 

H. K. Mulford Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1920, $24,164.45. 

The amount of $23,681.16 of the over- 
assessment is caused by the elimination 
from the taxable income for the above 
year of a certain amount which was er- 
roneously reported in the tax return 
since after a field examination and con- 
ferences held in the Bureau it is de- 
termined that such income accrued dur- 





The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Oct. 13 to Oct. 16, inclusive, 
has been corrected and now reads as fol- 
lows: 

Oct. 13 

9254, Stern Brothers & Co, 

31122, Sam J. Adams. 

31668, National Packing Corp. (motion for 
continuance). 

32609, Mrs. Ida L. Kuhn. 

32610, John I. Cooper. 
~ 32630, D. D. Evins. 

32632, Frank W./ Elliott. 

32635, Sam J. Adams. 

32733, Broadway Central Securities 
Corp., George Dickerson, president, 

32735, Maurice Cross. 

32767, William H. Shelmerdine. 

33063, Victor J. Evans. 

33109, Mrs. Caroline B. Wadsworth. 

33173, William A.» Bonnell, 

33239, A. M. Scales. 

33291, Estate of Louisa P. Johnson. 

33361, Superior Sand & Gravel Co., James 
D. Kennedy, president. Now changed to 
Superior Securities Corp. 

33376, Lane Bryant, Inc. 

33614, Inland Waterways Co., F. E. Belle- 
ville, secretary. , 

33651, Summerfield Co. 

33656, Kramer’ Manufacturing Co. Ed- 
ward F. Kramer, president. 

38831, Victor J. Evans. 

33971, National Packing Corp. (motion for 
continuance). 

40115, John L. Cooper. 

40267, Ida L. Kuhn. 

40659, Mrs. Laura M. Price. 

41072, W. E. Price. 

45914, Victor J. Evans. 

47778, Samuel Rosenfield. 

Oct. 14 

12313-29615, Harriman National Bank. 

28234, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 

29135, American Lithographic Co, 

29956, Augusta Imogene Remus. 

30905, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany (motion to file amended answer). 

31217, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co, 

33885, Estate of Alexander Friend. 

34403, United States Taximeter 
Nathan Weisingler, president. 

34520, Buffalo, Union Carolina Railroad 
Company. ; 

34527, Union Manufacturing & Power Co. 

34572, S. N. Rice. 

34605, Ajax Rubber Company, Inc. 

34930, Henry Sanderson, 

Max Nathanson. 

Blair Limestone Co. 

, Alco-Gravure, Inc. 

, Rosenbloom Finance Corp. 

Akeley Camera, Inc. 

Rosenbloom Finance Corp. 

Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
Oct. 15 

5454, Zenith Milling Co. 

7305, Isbell Porter Company. 

15826, City Button Works. 

OR 
held that “under the ruling of Judge 
Thomson, of this district, in the case of 
Frick v. Lewellyn, 298 Fed. 803, we hold 
that these policies of insurance were not 
properly included within the estate of 
the decedent, subject to estate tax.” 


The decision of Judge Thomson was 
affirmed in Lewellyn v. Frick, 268 U. S. 
238, on the ground that the act was 
inapplicable because the policies ante- 
dated the passage of the taxing act. In 
the instant case it may be noted that 
two of the policies in question, aggre- 
gating $260,000 in amount, likewise ante- 
date the act, and therefore fall within 
the Supreme Court ruling. 

It is, however, contended that the hold- 
ing of the Supreme Court in 268 U. S. 
238, that the Act of Feb. 24, 1919, did 
not apply to insurance policies taken out 
before that date, has been reversed by 
the reasoning of that court in Chase 
Natienal Bank, 278 U. S. 327, and Rein- 


Corp., 


41583, 


'ecke v. Trust Co., 278 U. S. 339, I can- 
fh 


not agree with this contention. 


In the Chase National Bank case the 
pulicies were taken out after the pas- 
sage of the Act of Feb. 24, 1919, and 
consequently the question decided in the 
Frick case, 268 U. S. 238, was not in- 
volved. The Reinecke case did not in- 
volve insurance policies nor the statute 
passed on in the Frick case. 

In the absence of any statement by 
the Supreme Court itself that its hold- 
ing in the Frick case is no longer law, I 
feel I ani justified in following itr hold- 
ing in that case and, as it did, “constru- 
ing the statute as referring only to 
transactions taking place after it was 
passed.’ 

oreover, I cannot but feel that since 
the decision in Lewellyn v. Frick was 
made, many persons have based their 
acts on such holding by that court and 
that if ..\is no longer the law of the 
land, that court will dispel the uncer- 
tainty now confronting insurers, and it- 


\Self settle this vital question authori- 


tatively. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


ing the year 1919 and was included in 
the taxable income which formed the 
basis for an assessment of a deficiency 
in tax for that year. Section 213(a) 
and 233(a), Revenue Act of 1918; arti- 
cles’ 22 and 541, as amended by T. D. 
3612 (C. B, III-2, 244), Regulations 45. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $483.29 is due to the al- 
lowance of an additional deduction for 
depreciation. A field examination of the 
taxpayer’s accounting records disclosed 
th&t the amount claimed in the return 
is less than the reasonable allowance 
authorized by section 234(a) (7), Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. 


Sure Oil Corporation 


Sure Oil Corporation, New York. 
Overassessments of income taxes, pen- 
alties, and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1922, 
$26,411.58; 1923, $57,695.72; 1924, $22,- 
730.82; 1925, $4,846.86. 

The overassessments represent the 
abatement of deficiencies in tax, together 
with ad valorem penalties and interest, 
previously summarily assessed under the 
provisions of section 282 (a), Revenue 
Act of 1926, since after further investi- 
gation it is determined that the net in- 
comes which formed the bases for such 
assessments were erroneously computed 
dute“to the overstatement of sales and to 
the disallowance of certain deductions 
claimed in the tax returns for depletion 
and depreciation, together with other 
miscellaneous deductions, on account of 
the then lack of substantiating data from 
which the propriety of such deductions 
could be ascertained. 6 


18303, Fannie C. Richardson et al. (Sett. 
VanFosqan). 
20611,‘George G. Westfeldt, (Sett. Love). 
20612, Mrs. George G. Westfeldt. 
24036, C. A. Bryan and wife (Eunice 
Munn Bryan). 
24027, L. J. Bryan and wife (Eupha Polk 
Bryan). 
28057, Estate of Eli K. Price. 
28149, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany. 
30307, Deer Island Logging Co. 
29944, Estate of Isaac Liebes, 
_ 31680, Marion County Lumber Corpora- 
tiom (motion to dismiss). 
31919, Estate of Eli K. Price, 
34474, Clif E. Rankin, 
34475, Frank J. Tyson. 
35431, Newport Co. 
35511, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
36151, David Garber. 
36325, Charles L. Selecman, 
36401, Columbia Oval Corporation. 
36427, Pavet-Johnson Realty Co. 
36554, Estate of Eli K. Price, 
36646, Charles J. Thatcher. 
36986, John E. Dockendorff. 
37072, Roswell C. Tripp. 
37101, Stein-Bloch Co. 
Adirondack Securities Corp. 
Evergreen Cemetery Assn, of Chi- 
7 


Charles J. Derbes, 
Mrs. Inez M. Roy. 

37364, Estate of Andrew Stafford, 

37365, Mrs. Carmen Derbes, 

37366, Alphonse K. Roy. 

37476, M. J. Frank & Co, 

37597, Frank J. Tyson, 

37621, Cliff E. Rankin. 

37704, Arthur A. Ungar. 

37705, Mrs. M. M. Ungar. 

37774, C. A. Cochran. 

37783, Mrs. Hattie Wolff. 

38056, Samuel Bell & Sons. 

38060, Iceland, Inc., C. B. Fuller, treas- 
urer. 

38063, George G. Allen, William R. Per- 
kins, Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr., John C. 
Thorn, Executors Estate of Benjamin N. 
Duke. 

38095, 

38401, 

38416, 

385565, 

38643, 

39192, 

39193, 

39455, 
to show 

41104 

41645, 

41646, 

41647, 


37110, 
37307, 
cago. 
37362, 
37363, 


William R. Thorsen. 
A, Sulka & Co. 
Alfred W. Cochran. 
Bradstreet Company of Maine. 
Ernest R. Behrend. 

Mrs. Katherine Watson. 

H. K. Watson. 

Alma S, Witting (motion for order 
cause), 

Stafford Derbes & Roy, Inc. 

Moore Bread Co, 

Commercial Garage Co. 

Samuel Bell & Sons, 

Bradstreet Co. of Maine. 

Stafford, Derbes & Roy, Inc. 

, Stafford, Derbes & Roy, Inc. 
Stafford, Derbes & Roy, Inc. 
Upstream Realty Co, 

, Samuel Bell & Sons. 

E. R. Behrend. 

Saint Simons Island Investment Co. 
to dismiss). 

Mrs, Gertrude McGinley, trustee, 
McGinley Trust. 

E. H. Cooke (motion to dismiss). 


é 


49214, 
(motion 
49320, 
William 
49741, 
49742, 
to dismiss). 
49951, Estate of Willet M. Spooner, de- 
ceased, Katherine N. Spooner, executrix. 
Oct. 16 
Reynolds Model Homes, Inc. 
John E. Reynolds, 
38934, Joseph Pearson, 
38970, H. Sheldon Mfg. Co, 
39011, Emilie B. Grigsby. 
39030, Brooke Temple Henry. 
39104, River Excursion Co., John W. Hub- 
bard, president. 
39130, Ellay Co. 
39131, Niagara Clothing Co, 
39145, C. D. Spiker. 
39195, Robert L. Hague. 
39232, Merrill Silk Co., L. J. Woodbury, 
president, ~ 
Ing. 








38874, 
38875, 


39288, Simon Ackerman, 
39337, E. Rowland Hill. 
89374, Abraham Sultan. 
39376, Joseph Sultan, 
39377, Judah Sultan, 
39566, Clark Dredging Co. 
39675, Frank L. Place. 
39679, Wade“#itte Co. 


39725, Manuet Realty ~& Securities Corp. | 


39851, George P. Sacks: 

45993, Lucie McMillan. 

49668, Estate of I. N. Smith, Elizabeth D. 
Smith, I. Noyes Smith and Kanawha Bank- 
ing & Trust Co., executors. 





| Duty Cut on Steel Chains 


For Women’s Handbags | 


New York, Oct. 4,—Sustaining pro- 
| tests of Henry Kayser & Fils, the United 
States Customs Court finds that certain 
steel chains, used on women’s handbags, 
taxed by\the collector at the rate of 40 
per cent 
399, Act of 1922, as manufactures of 
metal not specially provided for, should 
| have been assessed at 4 cents per pound 
under the provision in paragraph 329, 
| Act of 1922, for “chain or chains of all 
kinds, made of iron or steel.” (Protests 
Nos. 5429-G-22423-23, ete.) 


Miss Octavia B. Gwaltney (motion | 


ad valorem, under paragraph | 


lege, Columbia university. Contributions 
to education, no. 401. Published also as 
thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia university,) 
8 p, N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1930. 3830-20835 
American academy for Jewish research. .. . 
Proceedings. 1928/30. 1 v, Phila., The 
Jewish publication society of America, 
1930. 30-21001 
| Anler, Ludwig. The pastoral companion, 


by ...; adapted from the German by Fr. 
Honoratus Bonzelet. ... 3d ed. (rev. 
and enl.) 201 p. Chicago, Franciscan 
herald press, 1980. 30-21306 
Ashford, Ethel Bright. Local government, 
a simple treatise. 119 p. London, P. S. 
King & son, 1929. 30-20843 


Billig, Florence Grace. A technique for de- 
veloping content for a professional course 
in science for teachers in elementary 

(Teachers college, Columbia 

university. Contributions to education, 

no. 397,/ Published also as thesis ,( Ph. 

D.) Columbia university.) 101 p. N. Y., 

Teachers college, Columbia university, 

+ 1980, 30-20983 

Bolton, Mother Margaret. The spiritual 

way; manual. 183 p., illus. Yonkers-on- 

Hudson, N. Y., World book co., 1930. 
30-21310 

Blavatsky, Helene Petrovna (Hahn-Hahn). 
The people of the Blue Mountains. 27 
p. Wheaton, Ill, Theosophical press, 
930 


schools. 


1930. 30-21504 
Bussey, Abiah Whitmire. Loose leaves from 
a country pastor’s desk; or, Some expe- 
riences, observations and opinions of a 
country preacher. 122 p. Elberton, Ga., 
The author, 1929. 3830-21307 
Cust, Sir Lionel Henry. King Edward vii 





and his court; some reminiscences. 272 
p. London, J. Murray, 1930. 3830-20841 
Drew, Mrs. Mary (Gladstone... .; her 


diaries and letters, edited by Lucy Mas- 
terman; with thirty-nine illustrations. 
2d ed. 492 p. London, Methuen & co., 
1930. 30-20842 
Durant, William James. ...The story of 
philosophy; the lives and opinions of the 
greater philosophers. 592 p. Garden 
City, N. Y., Garden City publishing co., 
1930. 30-21315 
Elson, Henry William. Workbook for El- 
son’s Modern times and the living past, 
by ...and Delma V. Elson. 325 p., illus. 

N. Y., American book co., 1929. 30-21000 
Gielgud, L. E. About it and about; leaves 
from a diary of travel. 310 p. Edin- 

| burgh, W. Blackwood & sons, Itd., 
30-20840 

Gogol, Nikolai Vasilevich. The diary of a 
madman, by . . .; translated by Prince 





Government Books 


and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, eaclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be giver. 


Profits From Farm Woods—Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 87, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 30-1077 

Wholesale Prices, 1929—Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, No. 521, United 
States Department of Labor. Price, 15 
cents. L.13-97 

Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 31, No. 3, Sep- 
tember, 1930. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor. Sub- 
scription price, $1.50 per year. (15-26485) 

Coast Artillery Target Practice, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps—Training Regulations No. 
435-55, War Department. Price, 30 cents. 

Salmon-Tagging Experiments in Alaska, 
1929—Bureau of Fisheries Document No. 
1084, Bureau of Fisheries, United States 
Department of Commerce. Price, 10 cents, 

(E26-9) 

Water Borne Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1929—Report No, 216-29. Bureau of 





Research, Maritime Records Division, 
United States Shipping Board. Price, 35 
cents. (23-26420) 


Vocational Guidance in Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice, A Manual of Procedure for Counsel- 
ing and Advising Physically Handicapped 
Persons and Assisting Them in Adjust- 
ing or Readjusting Themselves to Voca- 


Rehabilitation Series No. 20, 
Board for Vocational Education. Price, 
15 cents. E30-240 
| Foreign Trade of the United States im the 
FiscalaYear 1929-30—Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 718, Bureau of Foreigm and 
Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Free at Bureau. 
(A22-1744) 
Radio Service Bulletin, August 30, 1930— 
No. 161. Issued Monthly by the Radio 
Division, United States Department of 
Commerce. Subscription price, 25 cents 
per year. © ' (15-26255) 
List of Publications Relating to Animal 
Industry, Farm Animals, Poultry and 
Dairying—Price List 38, 26th Edition. 
Free at Superintendent of Documents. 
(26-26332) 
List of Publications Relating to The Pub- 
lic Domain, Government , Publications 
Concerning Public Lands, Conservation 
and Oil Leases—Price List 20, 21st Edi- 
tion. Free at Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, (25-26708) 
Diplomatic List, September, 1930. United 
States Department of State. Subscription 
price, 50 cents per year. (10-16292) 
Announcement of the Sixth Annual Amer- 
ican Vocational Dairy and Poultry Con- 
vention—Miscellaneous Circular No. 5, 
Free at Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation. 
| Industrial Employment Information Bulle- 
tin—Vol. x, No. 8, August, 1930. Issued 
Monthly by Employment Service, United 
States Department of Labor. Free. 
(L21-17) 
, Survey of Current Business, August, 1930— 
| No, 108, Semiannual Number. Issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic *Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Price, 15 cents. (21-26819) 
Airports in Canada and Newfoundland— 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 716. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 30-26933 
Grain Drying at a Country Elevator——Cir- 
| cular No. 127, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 30-995 
Growing Trees for Forest Planting in Mon- 
tana and Idaho—Circular No. 120, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Price, 
25 cents. Agr. 30-994 
New Reclamation Era—Vol. 21, No. 9, Sep- 
tember, 1980. Issued monthly by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Subscription 
price, 75 cents per year. (9-35252) 




















| Do You Want a Capable 
young woman to take entire charge 
of 
Office Detail 
or to fill the position of 


Assistant to Office Manager, 
Assistant to Sales Manager, 


fin an advertising agency), or 
Assistant to a Busy Executive. 


tional Life—Bulletin No. 148, Vocational | 
Federal | 





1928, | 





30-20982 
Hald, Henry Martin. Teaching the sacred 
Scriptures ; a handbook to accompany 
Readings from the sacred Scriptures, a 
textbook for secondary schools. 46 p. 
N. Y., Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 1930. 

' 30-21308 
Hardman, Siz: Willjam. The Hardman papers, 
a further selection (1865-1868) from the 
letters and “memoirs of ., .; edited and 
annotated by S. M. Ellis. 357 p., illus. 


Actiom Summaries 





Two Federal and three State tax cases 
have been docketed in the Supreme Court — 
of the United States within the Jast few, ~ 
days. (A summary of the State tax cases 
before the Supreme Court appeared in 
the ae of Sept. 24; 4 ee of the 

London, Constable : e Federal tax cases appeared in the issues 
Harper. Mrs. Irene (Mason). The welds of Sept. 26 and 27). The additiomal cases 

sparrow; a course on India for junior/ are as follows: 

boys and girls. 150 p,, illus. Federal Cases 


Friendship press, 1930, -20998 } 
Holsworth, ‘seetb Campbell. beiaeate No. 463. Reeves v, Anderson. Dock- 
the light, a pageant in celebration of the |¢ted but not submitted, Certiorari to the 
terce'tenary of the founding of the first| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
church of Windsor, Connecticut, March ' Circuit which held against the taxpayer. 
20, 1630; written and directed by . . .; |The case involves sections 607 and 611 of 
participated in by descendants of the|the 1928 act, and is somewhat similar to 
founders of the church and other men, | Groh & F Goodcell, No. 36 
women and children of Windsor and |U!224m | oster v, Goodcell, at 
Hartford. 52 p. Windsor, Conn., B. §.|the petition states. In that case, howe 
Carter, printer, 1930, 30-20994 | ever, it points out, the question of in- 
Hoskins, Halford Lancaster, European im-|terpretation and constitutionality upon 
perialism im Africa, by... (The Berk-|which the court below in this action 
shire studies in European history.) 118 |based its decision were not discussed. “In 
p N.Y., H. Holt and co,, 1930. 3230-21508 the Graham & Foster case,” the petition 
Lamson, Edna Emma. A study of young tinues; “the claim ti abate mt Wi 
gifted children in senior high school. es ee be ae morn . 
(Teachers college, Columbia university. rejected on Dee. 27, 1922, which was 
Contributions to education, no. 424. Pub-|Within the five-year period after the 
lished also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia | filing of the return. It would seem, there- 
university.) 117 p. N.Y, Teachers col-|fore, that the collector hd an opfportu- 
nity after the claim in abatement was re- 
jected to make collection within the five- 
year period. Such is not the situation 





lege, Columbia university, 1980. 3230-20834 
Langsam, Walter Consuelo, The Napoleonic 
wars and German nationalism in Austria, 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, |; i 
1930, Published also as Studies in his- a ia an O68, Oe 7a een ; 
tory, economics and public law, edited | 1o!0w that even were the a 


Foster case decided in favor of the tax- 
payer, it might not necessarily govern 
the case at bar.” 


No. 491. ‘The St. Louis National Base- 


by the Faculty of political science of Co- 
lumbia university, no. 324.) 243 p. N. 
Y,, 1980. 30-21002 
Lobinger, Mrs. Elizabeth Erwin (Miller). 
Informal dramatization in missionary ece 


ucation; a | manual for leaders of ele-| all Club v. Commissioner, Docketed but 
mentary groups. 32 p, N. Y., Friend-|not submitted. Certiorari to the Circuit 
ship press, 1930. 30-21312 | Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 


Macdonald, Marion Ethel. The significance 
of various kinds of preparation for the 
city elementary-school principalship in 
Pennsylvania, with implications for a 
Program “for _ preparing for the ele- 


which held against the taxpayer. Two 
corporations which were not affiliated 
during the first six months of 1922, but 
were affliated during the last six months 
mentary-school principalship, by  « had an option to file a consolidated re- 
(Teachers college, Columbia university, |turn for the portion of the year 1922 
Contributions to education, no. 416. Pub.|during which they were affiliated, the 
lished also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia|lower court said. The two companies, by 
a aa 104 p. N.Y, Teachers col-| filing separate returns for 1922, made an 
ege, Columbia university, 1930. 30-20833 election, which precluded the filing of a 


More, Henry. - «+ « Enchiridi i i 
the English évensiotion rk ig Conese - venwee, Tet Se =e 2 





duced from the first edition. (The Fae- permission of the Commissioner, the Cir- 
simile text’ society. Series iii: Philos. |Cuit Court held. 

ophy, v. 1.) 268 p. N.Y, The Facsimile State Cases 

text society, 1930. 30-21313| No, 393. Storaasli v. Minnesota, 


wore tee, ie youth 3297 | Docketed but not submitted. Appeal from 


son press, 1930. Phila, a the Minnnesota Supreme Court which 
Messenger, Ruth Ellis, Ethical teachings | held that a_monresident army officer sta- 
in the Latin hymns of medieval England, |tioned at Fort Snelling who drives his 
with special reference to the seven deadly | automobile upon the highways of .Minne- 
sins and the seven principal virtues, by|sota outside the reservation must pay 
+ (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia uni-|the State motor vehicle tax. ‘The officer 
versity, 1930. Published also as Studies | had registered his car under regulations 
in history, economics, and public law, ed-| of the commandi ficer of the fort and 
ited by the Faculty of political science|°. — a 
of Columbia university, no, 321.) 211 p. paid s fee therefor, but had not _Tegise 
N. ¥.,"1930. 30-2099¢ | tered it in his place.of legal residence, 
Mullendore, William. The urge of the un-|the State court pointed out. Residents 
of other States may drive their cars in 
Minnesota without paying any tax, pro- 
an; 


rational im religion. 255 p,. Bost 
naltte The Stratford c0,, 1930. 30-2099% 
vee’, Otto. . . . Destiny, a novel in pic-|yided they are not in the Sta 
Seckes Seen illus, 'N, Y., 8 5 aathvine period “st 90 coe "Ses coal - 
Palmer, Herbert Edward, The teaching 2 lant’s brief points out. Under the deci- 
English, by . .~.; with an introductory | Sion of the lower court a resident of the 
note by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 136 p,|Treservation who drives within the State 
pdanion, J. Murray, 1930, 30-20837 | at all must pay the total tax, and that 
——, Sir Charles Alexander, bart. George|amounts to a discrimination, the appel- 
ee Pay p. London, Eyre and | lant contends. ‘ 
povtiswoode, 1930, 30-21507| No, 442. Magnolia State Building & 
Loan Association v. Miller. Docketed 
but not submitted. Appeal from the Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court. Certain taxes 


State Books and 
P bl Z ¢ inprnedl manos somes iene and loan 
associations were invalid because not im- 
u ications posed upom foreign associations, appel- 
lant contends. A 1930 statute (LL. 1930, 
Information regarding these publications | chapter 88) has now done away with the 
may be obtained by writing to the de- | discrimination, the statement points 

partment in the State given below. 
New York—Statistical Tables Compiled | 


From Annual Statements Covering Busi- 
ness of 1929 as Filed by Joint-Stock and 
Mutual Life Insurance Companies of the 
State of New York, Insurance Depart- | 
ment, Albany, 1930. 

Maryland—Annual Report of the Hospital 
for Consumptives of Maryland, Towson, 
1928-29, 

Rhode Island——*‘The Battle of Rhode Island.” 
Howard Willis Preston, A. -» Direc- 
tor of State Bureau of Information, Prov- 
idence, 1928. 

Virginia—The Optometry Law of the State 
of Virginia, Virginia State Board of Ex- 
aminers in Optometry, Richmond, 1930. 









out. , 

No. 483. Schlesinger v. County of Mil- 
waukee. Docketed but not submitted, 
Certiorari to the Circuit Court of A 
peals for the Seventh Circuit winich held 
against the taxpayer and ruled that the 
taxpayer was not entitled to interest on 
'the refund of inheritance taxes which had 
been collected under a statute later de- 
clared unconstitutional, The taxes were 
paid under protest in order to avoid the 
risk of accumulated penalties amd to re- 
move the cloud of the tax lien from the 
title to their stock, the taxpayers’ brief 
argues. 
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REG. US. PAT. OFF. 
MADE IN USA. 


Protected by 
Patents Nos. 1,633,739; 
1,639,335. Reissue No. 
17.567. Other patents 
pending. 
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Yoav BE THE-JUDGE 


PATENTED features make Probak a 
revolutionary mew double-edge blade. 
Butterfly channeling in 17% heavier, duo- 
tempered steel prevents distortion of the 
super-keen shaving edge. Buy a package of 
Probaks on our money-back guarantee. Use 
two blades. Get the best shaves you ever 
had—or your dealer will refund every cent. 






Guaranteed by 


PROBAK CORPORATION 


Division of 

AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.,, INC. 
656 First Awenue, New York City, N. ¥. 

Also, Toronto + Lomdon « Paris . Milan + Ric de Janeiro 


Ten years’ unusual experience, cap- 
able, apt at detail, used to responsi- 
bility, 

Finest references — 


Address Box 56-A, The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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Publi 


Jtilities Protest | Merger of Carolina Uiilities | 
C Described at Federal Inquiry 


tting of Cost 
~ Ttems on Projects 


sions of Organization 


Po 


Hearings Are Scieduled by 
« Power Commnission in Dis- 
_ pute on, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania Plants 


Hearings in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation of financial activ- 
ities of power amd gas utilities were re- 
sumed Sept. 29 after the Summer re- 
cess. Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony Sept. 29 follow: 

Protests of two power companies Robert J. Ryder was called as a wit- 
against elimination by the Federal Power | ness, and, after being first duly sworn, 
Commission of items in their investment | was examined amd testified as follows: 
statements have resulted in scheduling By Mr. Healy = 
hearing before the Commission next} Q) You are ermployed by the Federal 
month. | Trade Commissiom ?_ A. Yes, sir. 


% 


Radio 


Transcript of Testimony Gives Federal Accountants’ Ver.) 


of the Carolina Power 


& Light Company 


Power Co., $4,430,655.46; from Ashe- 
ville Power & Light Co. $990,000; from 
Carolina Power Co., $305,500; a total 
of $5,726,155.46, 


Method @f Acquiring 
'[Interest Es Described 

Q. sou have said that the National 
Power & Light Company owned 2,491,- 
1/995 of the 2,500,000 authorized shares 
| of the commnaen stock? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now go on with your answer, 
| please. A. The Pigeon River Power Com- 


“THE UNTED STATES DAILY: 


Boone 
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\[Fire Prevention 
Committees Urge 


Groups to eee in 
Reducing Loss 
State of Texas: 

Austin, Oct. 4. 

Organization of fire prevention com- 
mittees by” Texas chambers of commerce 
was urged by State Fire Insurance Com- 
missioner J. W. DeWeese in a letter sent 
to all commercial organizations of the 
State. 

Increasing fire losses, averaging more 
|than $1,000,000 a month in Texas, make 
necessary concerted action between busi- 
|ness men’s organizations and city author- 
\ities, Mr. DeWeese explained. His letter 
\follows in full text: 
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Texas Commissioner Asks Civic 


The companies involved are the Clarion ! 
River Power Co. of Johnstown, Pa. li- 


censee of the Piney project on the Clarion | 


River, Pennsylvania, and the Wisconsin 
Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis., li- 
censee of the Shawano Dam, develop- 
ment on the Wolf River, Wis. The for- 
mer will be heard Nov. 5 and the latter 
Nov. 12 at the Interio# Building, Wash- 
ington. 

The Clarion River company claimed 
an. investment in the Piney project of 
$11,032,816.57, but im_ a preliminary ac- 
counting report on the investment, the 
accounting division of the Commission 


eliminated items to a met amount of $6,- 
$87,731.57. The balance of $4,645,085 


was recommended for approvel of the 
Commission as the actual legitimate im- 
vestment in the project subject to cer- 
tain adjustments. 

Protest By Company 


The company protested the removal 
of all items strickem out by the Com- 


mission on the grounds ‘that they are | the exception of 14 qualifying directors’ | 
reasonable and legitimate items whien)| Shares, all of the no par common stock the North 


Q. What is your profession? A. 


' countant. 
Q. When and where was the Carolina 
ower & Light (Company incorporated? 
j A. It was incorporated under the laws 
1 of the State of North Carolina on Apr. 
16, 1926. 

} Q. What was 

}corporation? A. 


c- 


iP 


the purpose of its in- 


| ration the Carolima, Power & Light Com- 


| pany, the Asheville Power & Light Com- | 


pany, the Carolima Power Company, the 


| Pigeon River Power Company, and tne} 


| Yadkin River Power Company. 

Q. What was the capitalization of the 
Caroling Power & Light Company at 
| Dec. 31, 19272 A. There were outstand- 

ing at that date 2,500,000 shares of com- 
| mon stock, no pear; 112,232 shares of $7 
| preferred, and 81,553 shares of $6 pre- 
| ferred. 

Q. Can you tell who were the holders 
of the common stock? A. Yes. With 


pany owned 47,621 of the 47,875 shares) _,!¢ would seem that no organization 


It was incorporated for | 
| the purpose of .mmerging into one corpo-! 


are a part of the actual legitimate cost | was held by the National Power & Light 
of construction of the project; that um-| Company, . 

der the Federal Water Power Act the! Q. The holdings of the Electric Bond 
Commission has no jurisdiction, power | & Share Compamy in the Carolina Power 
or authority to make any adjudication | & Light Company have already appeared 
or order with reference to cost of time|in our hearings relative to the National 
project or to require the licensee to! Power & Light. State who were 
omit from its capital account any item | directors of the Carolina Power & Light 


the | 


‘of common 

Power & Ligsht Company then outstand- 
‘ing, and there was due the Pigeon River 
| Power Company, from other constituent 
companies, the following amounts: From 
|Old Carolimza Power & Light Co., $8, 
059.92; froma Carolina Power Company, 
$94,697.39; from Ashevillé Power & 
Light Co., $14,180.89; Total of above, 
$116,938.20. 

Q. How were such controlling interests 
acquired by the National Power & 
Light COmpany and the Pigeon River 
Power Company. A. During 1925 sub- 
_ stantially ail of the common stock of 
the Old Carolina Power & Light Com- 


pany was saequired by the United In-| 


vestors Secuarities Company in exchange 
| for the common stock of ‘he latter, which 
was ‘‘en merged with the 
Power & Light Company into a new cor- 
poration likewise named the National 
| Power & Ligeht Company. 

Immediately thereafter the assets of 
Carolina Electrical Power 
Company amd certain other properties, 
together with the common stock of the 
old Carolina Power & Light Company 
|were acquired by the Pigeon River 
| Power Company from the National 
Power & Ligeht Company and the United 
States Company which acted as an in- 
termediary, 


stock of the old Carolina| 


National | 


should be more interested in community 
fire prevention than the chamber of com- 
|merce. Approximately 65 per cent of the 
|Nation’s total property loss is exacted 


Many fires, even those not assuming the 
|proportions of a conflagration, create a 
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Public Healt 


h 
Road Engineers 


| Will Confer at 
National Capital 


Representatives of Countries 
Throughout World to Dis- 
cuss Problems Connected 
With Highway Work: 


(Continued from Page 4.] 
States, with a view to converting our 
best practices to their own use. 

We hope and we expect that the visi- 
tors from other lands will regard us as 
a giant laboratory, place us under the 
microscope, as it were, to learn by our 
example and to profit by our mistakes. 
Our officials, on the other hand, will profit 
no less by the suggestions and the ad- 
vanced science of world opinion repre- 


from the business men of the country.!sented by the visiting delegates. 


The effect upon world relations can 
best be depicted by a few examples. 





lcommunity crisis. The city may be de- 
|prived of a leading industry with subse- | 
quent losses to all, The purchasing power 
(’ wage earners will be greatly de- 
creased, at least temporarly, and it may 
|be necessary for them eventually to move | 
|to more prosperous communities. The| 
destruction of a large amount of taxable 
|property will result in the burden resting 
[more heavily upon that which remains. 
Many times new and desirable industries 
|have refused to locate in cities having 
|bad fire loss records. The clean, well- 
kept city, in which fire prevention is 
practiced seriously, is generally a pros- 
perous city. 

The fire loss in Texas has shown a de- 
|cided increase in the past three months, 
and with the approaching Winter sea- 
|sons, when many fires of careless origin 
‘occur, the importance of fire prevention 
|cannot be stressed too much. 





merged with the old Carolina Power & 
Light Company and became a part of 


and, in exchange therefor,'the new Carolina Power & Light Com-| 


of cost entered in it; and that the pre- | Company during the years 1926 to 1927.|the National Power & Light Company | pany. 


liminary accounting report is without au-| A. Sidney D. Mitchell, C. E. Groesbeck, 
thority of law and can not be made the H. C. Abell, Framk Silliman Jr., William 
basis of any order by the Commission. | Darbee, C, N. Mason, Philip Stockton, 
The Wisconsin Power and Light Co.!Charles M. Clark, W. A. Tucker, B. S. 
claims an investment in the Shawano |Jerman, P. A. Tillery, C. S, Walters, F. 
Dam project of $335,856.16, The pre- | B. Odlum, E. P. Summerson, E. B. Tracy 
liminary accounting report of the ac-|and George H. HLoward. 
counting division proposed a total elim -| Q. Have you prepared a report dealing 
ination of items to the amount of $27,- | With statistics om interstate powers of 
019.33, additios aggregating $5,550.76, | the Carolina Power & Light COmpany? 
and a net elimination, subject to another | A- Yes, sir. 


addition to be determined later of $21,- 
68.57. 

The items cut out were $42.60, cash dis- 
counts retained by the licensee; $11,150, 
purchase price of lamd_ parcels; $11,500, 
net profit to the L. E. Myers Co the 
contracting firm which built the project; 
and $4,326.73, interest during construc- 
tion. The power corporation protested 
the elimination of the last three items. 

Corporations Affiliated 
_ The main point of interest in the hear- 
ing will concern the item of net profit to 
the construction company, it was ex- 
plained orally by the chief accountant of 
the Commission, William VY. King. The 
L. E. Mvers Co. and the Wisconsin Power 
and Light Co. are affiliated corporations, 
the accounting report states. Items of 
profit between affiliated companies are 
not proper costs of construction under 
an opinion of the solicitor of the Com- 
mission, Charles A. Russell, and item of 
$11.500 is therefore eliminated. 

‘The company protested that the Com- 
mission is without authority to eliminate 
the profit on the sole ground that the 
construction cempary and the liensee 
are affiliated corporations. 
profits, legitimately earned, it claims, 
are as mucha part of the construction 
cost as any other lewitimate item of ex- 
penditure and should not be disregarded 
merely because of the fact cf affiliation 
between the contractor corporation and 
licensee. 

The contractor’s profit, the empany 
maintains, was legitimately earned and 
in no way operated to increase the cost 
of construction of the project to the 
licensee. Oral evidence will be of- 
fered at the hearing, the company says, 
to show that the cost of the project to 
the licensee under the method used is no 
greater than would have been the case 
had the work been done by an independ- 
ent contractor or by the licensee itself. 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


Ohio 
The Public Utilities Commission has 
nounced the following orders and applica- 
tions: 


Columbus Railway, Power and Light Com- 


pany asked permission to abandon its line 
between Columbus amd Minerva Park, stat- 
ing its willingness to substitute bus 
service. 

Scioto Valley Railway and Power Com- 
Pany was authorized to abandon service 
Oct. 
and between Columbus and Lancaster, ag- 
gregating 65 miles. Passenger service on 
the routes is furnished by the Ohio Valley 
Public Service Company, a subsidiary of 
the Scioto Valley. 

Toledo, Fostoria amd Findlay Traction 
Company was authorized to abandon service 
Oct. 1 between Tiffin, Fostoria and Toledo. 

Maumee Valley Transportation Company 
of Toledo asked permission to abandon its 
bus line between Maumee and Neapolis. 
The company will continue operations 
tween Toledo and Perrysburg. 

Dayton and Columbus Transportation 
Company was authorized to carry local pas- 
sengers between Findlay and Toledo on ace- 
count of the discontinuance of interurban 
electric railway service. 

Greyhound Lines, Ine., and Interstate 
Transit, Inc, were denied authority to do 
intrastate business im the Findlay-Toledo 
area on their interstate lines between Cov- 
ington, Ky., and Detroit, Mich. 

ennsylvania General Transit Co. sub- 
sidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
authorized to operate buses through Ohio 
on interstate lines between Pittsburgh and 
Fort Wayne, Ind., over two routes, and be- 
tween Pitts h amd Covington. 

Pennsylvania Railroad asked permission 
to discontinue gas-electric passenger cars 
between Sandusky amd Columbus. 

Five electric companies and the power 


and light business of two electric railways | Cor 
were authorized to be merged into the Cen- | of $413,515 on the property of the Ohio Cen- | 


tral Ohio Power and Light Company. The 
merging companies are Wooster Electric 
Company, North Baltimore Service Com- 

any, Rudolph Light and Power Company, 

‘armers Light and Power Company of 
Venedocia, and Enterprise Utilities Com- 
pany, and the electric business of the West- 
ern Ohio Railway amd Power Company and 
Toledo, Bowling Green and Southern Trac- 
tion Company. The mew company Was au- 
thorized to issue $3,600,000 of 5 per cent 
bonds, to be sold at 90; 12,000 shares of 
$6 preferred stock, to be sold at 90; 22,300 


/? = shares of common stock of a declared value 
- @f $50. Of the total value of $5,435,000 it 


\ 


Q. Where did these directors reside? 


received substantially all of the com- 
mon and preferred stock of the Pigeon 
‘River Power Company and other valu- 
|able considerations. 

Q. We hawe already at previous hear- | 
lings had some information about the} 
| United States Company. Do you know 
thow long the United Investors Securi- 
ties Cmpamy had been in existence 
|prior to 19257? A. I can rot say with 
| certainty. 

Q. Do you know who organized or 


Contractor’s |! 


A. Three were residents of Raleigh, N.|who the comtrolling spirits im it were? 
C.; one in Boston, Mass, and 10 were/A. I think it was an «-ganization 
residents of News York. created for this specific purpose. 
Q. Were any of the above directors | doubt if it existed very long. 

| that you have Jeast named affliated with| Q. Now, is there anything that you 
jany holding commpanies or their sub-| wish to-add to that or do you wish to 
| sidiaries? A. Yes. Seven of the above; make any change in it? A. Yes. The 
| directors were affiliated with the Electric | United Inwestors Securities | Company 
| Bond & Share Company, and two with | seemed to have been created for the sole 
| the National Power & Light Company. | purpose of acquiring the stock of the 

Q. The Bostom director was Philip/|old Carolina Power & Light Company, 
Stockton. Is not that true? A. Yes, sir.|and I beliewe I am correct if I say it 

Q. I think that Mr. Stockton has some|had no other assets at all when it was 
other affiliations which have already ap-| 
peared in the record. Where does the Ap 


| Carolina Power & Light Company op- 
erate? A. It operates in the States of 
| North and South Carolina. 


Source of Ira formation 
Told by Witgzess 
Q. Of the emergy generated by the! 
company during 1929, can you state what 
} amount was gemerated in each of the 
| above States? A. Of the total 418,548,- 
250 kilowatt-hours generated in 1929,| 
418,134,540 kilowatt-hours, or 99.9 per! 
cenff was generated in the State of North 
Carolina, and 413,710 kilowatt-hours, or 
| one-tenth of 1 per cent, was generated 

in South Carolima. 

Q. What is the source of the informa- 


Of Petitions; Others 


Two additional licenses for ship to 
shore radiotelephone communication, 
iwhich links passengers om properly 
equipped Ocean liners with the domestic 
land-line tee phone systems were granted 
: re the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., by 
tion that you &re giving us and other'the Federal Radio Commission on Oct. 
information that you are about to give!3, The licenses are for trams-Atlantic 
us. A, It was furnished by the company |service, and cover 17 transoceanic fre- 
in a letter to the Federal Trade Com- | quencies with 1,000 watts power, for a 


mission, 


| Q. It,acquired substantially all of the 
jcommor stock of the old Carolina Power 
& Light Company. Is that right? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And then merged with the National 
Power & Light Company to form the 
new power and light company. A, Yes, 
sir. 


Effect on Company 


Relationship Shown 


Q. How did the merger and creation 
of the new Carolina Power & Light 
Company affect previous inter-company 


I|relationships? A. By the merger con- | 


summated Apr. 6, 1926, the National 
Power & Light Company receive: all of 
the common stock of the new Carolina 
Power & Light Company in exchange 
for all of the common stock of the Pig- 
eon River Power Company. Thus the 
Pigeon River Power Company and the 
old Carolina Power & Light Company 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 
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plications for Broadcast Permits 


And Wireless Privileges Are Granted 


Radio Commission Aranounces Favorable Action on Group 


Are Set for Hearing 


WEG, RCA Communication, Inc., Rocky 
|Point, N. ¥., granted modification of license 
jto change location of transmitter from 
|Rocky Point to New Brunswick, N. J., 7,415 
ike. 80 kw. 

WSS, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted renewal of license 18.8 
|ke., 200 kw., to communicate with Buenos 
|Aires, Warsaw, Prague, Berlin, and other 
| stations. 


; WGG, RCA Communications, Inc., Tuck- 


Ten of the leading engineers of China 
are attending the congress. They come 


34,000 miles of road which China has to- 
day into the inland provinces as a first 
essential step in the campaign to pre- 
vent the starvation annually of millions 
of people subject to famine because of 
lack of transportation. 

From our neighbors in the Latin Amer- 
icas we have as guests leading highway 
administrators whose task it is to pro- 
vide ways and means of traversing the 
pampas, piercing the jungles or cross- ; 
ing the high mountains of the Andes. 

Already the countries of South and 
Central America are making great head- 
way. Buses now run through the passes 


to find ways and means of extending the | 


an-| 


1 between Columbus and Chillicothe | 


be- | 


Q. In additiom to the above generated 
energy, did the Carolina Power & Light 
Company purchase any electrical energy 
during 1929? 

A. Yes, Durimg 1929 it purchased en- 
ergy from other companies, in four 
States, as follows: 

Companies located in North Carolina, 
7,809,900 kilowatt hours, 

Companies located in South Carolina, 
61,532,850 kilowatt hours, 

Companies located in Virginia, 6,434 
564 kilowatt hours. 

Companies located in Tennessee, 15,- 
862,000 kilowatt hours. - 

Total, 91,639,314 kilowatt hours. 

Q. Does the Carolina Power & Light 


Company engagpe in interstate transpor- | shi 


| tation of power? A. Yes, sir; it does. 
Carl H. Depue testified as follows: 
Q. You are employed by the Federal 
Trade Commission? A, Yes, sit 
Q. What is you profession? A. Cer- 
| tified public accountant. 
| Q. Did you spend some time at the 
| Offices of the Carolina Power & Light 
Company in helping to carry out the di- 
rections of Senate Resolution 83? A. I 
| did. 
Q. Have you written a report that 
deals with that company? A. Yes. sir. 
Q. What were the principal purposes 
of the merger ? A. The stated purpose 
|of the merger was to stabilize production 
and make ample electric power ane light 
service continuously available and to 
raise immediate capital for large new 
power developaments and important addi- 
tions to present properties. 
| Q. How and by whom were the con- 
stituent companies controlled prior to the 
merger? A. Emmediately before the 
above-mentioneéa@ merger was effected, 
the intercompany _ stockholdings and 
j loans were as follows: National Power 


'& Light Cmpany owned 2,499,995 of the 


| 2,500,000 authorized shares of common 
stock and all Of the 15,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock Of the Pigeon River Power 
| Company then outstanding. 

There was also due the National 
Power & Light Company the following 
| loans and advances to the other consti- 
tuent companies: From Pigeon 


lis proposed to wse $5,333,300 to purchase 
the other properties and $101,700 for addi- 
| tions and bettexments, 

The Commission has fixed a 


| tral Telephone €‘orporation, which claimed 
ja valuation of $785,656 in applying for in- 
| creased rates. The company’s claimed re- 
production cost was $916,623, whieh the 
Commission rechuced to $556,263, computing 
depreciation at $142,748, 

The merger of 13 telephone companies 
into the Ohio Cities Telephone Company, 
of New Philadelphia, was authorized, the 
aggregate price being $527,600. 

In conductimge campaign for new  busi- 
ness, several telephone companies have ap- 
plied for permission to suspend until Nov. 
30 their schedules providing for service con- 
nection charges, 


River | 
eee 


valuation | 


/90-day period. | ertown, N. J., granted renewal of license 


The Comission at the same time an-|221 ke., 200 watts, Al and A2 emission; | 


nounced decisions on other pending|points of communication 


case as follows: Maracay and other stations. 


Applications granted: | WCI, RCA Communications, Tuckerton, 
WSAN, Allentown Call Pub. Co., Inc., Al- | N. J.. granted renewal of license 18.4 kc., 
lentown, Pa., granted license om 1,440 kc.,|200 kw., Al and A2 emission; to communi- 
| 250 watts, shares with WCBA. 
KFEQ, Seroggin & Co. Bank, St. Joseph,|gora and other stations. 
| Mo., granted license 680 kc, 242 kw. power,, WRQ, RCA Communications, Inc., Marion, 
16 a.m. to local sunset. |Mass., granted renewal of license 22.35 kc., 

KGHL, Northwestern Auto Supply Co.,;200 kw., Al and A2 emission, to communi- 
/6 miles from Billings, Mont, granted Slate with Berlin, ship subscribers to RCA 
j}cense 950 ke., 1 kw., unlimited time. |Press and other stations of RCA. 
| KPJM, A. P. Miller and Geo. R. Klahn,| KIE, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuka, 
| Prescott, Ariz., granted modification of con-|T. H., granted renewal of license, 18 ke., 200 
| struction Permit, 1,500 ke, 100 watts, un-!kw.. Al and A2 emission, to communicate 
limited time; extension of completion date with San Francisco, Tokio, Manila, Java, 
on construction permit to Oct. 4, 1930. and other stations of RCA, KGI; granted 

WEDR, Mackay Radio & Tel. Co., Steam-/| renewal of license, 18.6 kc., 200 kw., to com- 

$ ”* granted, radio compass 375|municate with stations as above. 
5,525, 11,505, 16,580; working:| W7XD, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Libby- 
| 400, 5,555, 6,590; 250 watts, on temp. basis | ville, Alaska, granted renewal of license 
|pending receipt of formal application. for 90 days, 1,540, 3,184 ke., 50 w. 
| KGJX, Police Department, City of Pasa-| WCAE, Kaufman & Baer Co., Pittsburgh, 
dena, Calif., ‘ |Pa., granted permission to intervene in 
completion of tests for period of 10 days| opposition to application of Edwin J. Kruse, 
from Oct. 2, 1930, for construction permit to construct station 

WSC, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer-|at Warren, Ohio, to operate on 1,200 ke., 50 
jiea, Tuckerton, N. J., granted construction w. (WCAE operates on 1,220 kc.) 
|permit for mew high powered high fre-] WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss., 
|quency tramsmitter. Calling: 5,525, 11,050, granted permission to temporarily stop 
} 16,580, 22,800; working: 6,485, 8,350, 8,370, | broadcasting for 14 days beginning Oct. 4, 
12,820, 12,520, 12,670, 13,210, 16,780 21,700,/in order to erect new aerial and bases for 
, 21,740, 21,780, 21,820 ke, 70 kw., Al and! generators. 

A2 emissiom. The Commission reserves! Applications denied: 
jright to change frequency without advance] KMLB, J. C. Liner, Monroe, La., denied 
notice or hearing. ps |authority to extend experimental authority 
| WCC, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer-|to operate unlimited hours until Oct. 15, 
ica, Mariom, Mass., granted construction | 1930 
| permit for mew high power, high frequency) WSBT, Tribune, South Bend, Ind., denied 
jtransmitters, Call: 5,525, 11,050, 16,580,/ authority to operate simultaneously with 
22,100; working: 6, 6,470, 8,430, 12,640,; WF BM at Indianapolis each Saturday dur- 
12,580, 16,740, 21,860, 21,000 ke. 70 kw., Al ing October from 2 to 3 p. m:, in order to 
and A2 emission, ; |broadeast football games at South Bend 

Bell Telephone Laboratories Ine., Ocean and Indianapolis. 
Township, WN. J., granted 2 licenses for Applications dismissed: 
trans-Atlamtic and ship-to-shore telephone:| The following! were set for hearing but 
4,752.5, 6,755, 8,630, 9,170, 9,750 9,870, applicants desire to withdraw their respec- 
12,840, 13,3390, 10,550, 14470, 14,590, 16,270. | tive applications: 

18,340, 19,220, 21,060, 17,120, 21,420 ke, 1) WILM, Delaware Broadcasting Co., Wil- 
kw. for 90 days. : |mington, Del., asked for construction per- 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., port-| mit, 620 ke., 500 w., unlimited time. 
able, granted license to cover construction) KGKL, KGKL, Inc, San Angelo, Tex., 
permit frequencies: 4,752.5, 6,755, 8,630, | asked for construction permit, 1,280 kc., 500 
9,170, 9870, 12,840, 13,390, 10,550, 14,470,|w., unlimited time. 

14,590, 16,270, 18,340, 19,220, 21,060, 17,120,| J. S. Lamb Piano Co. Cairo, Ili., asked 
21,420 ke., 12 kw., for period of 90 days.|for construction permit, 1,200 ke., 50 w., 
Same company, Deal, N. J.. granted license | unlimited time. 
for transatlantic and ship-to-short teleph-; W. Clyde Martin, Palmyra, Ind., asked 
jony, frequencies as above, 20 kw. power. for construction permit, 900 ke., 1 kw., un- 

WMJ, Buffalo, N.Y. (Police Department),|limited time. 
granted license for police service, frequency; Howard P. Drake, Bolivar, Mo., asked for 
2,422 ke., BOO w. |construction permit, 1,320 ke., 15 w. 

W6XAJ, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Los An-| Set for hearing: 
geles, Calif., granted license frequency) John R. Sylvester, Latrobe, Pa., requests 
1,604, £398, 23,256, 4,795, 6425, 8,650, 12,850,| conStruction permit for new station on 1,500 
17,300 ke., 1,560 w. |ke, 100 w., unlimited hours, 

WTF, Ulnited States-Liberia Radio Cor- Ron L. Wollard, Newark, Ohio, requests 
poration, Akron, Ohio, granted modification | construction permit to erect new station to 
of license, 19,780 ke., 750 w., A emission to|operate on 1,310 ke., 50 w., unlimited hours 
communicate with Monrovia, T.iberia, West|of operation. 

Africa, 12 hours daily operation covering | William S. Walker, Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
jalternate 4 hour intervals im 
‘with mutual agreement betweem licensee and| unlimited hours. 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and| WMBD, Peoria Heights Radio Lab. 
| Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, Peoria Heights, Ill, requests license, 1,440 

WCC, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- | ke., 1 kw. day and 500 w. night. Shares 
ica, Mariom, Mass., granted license for new| with WTAD. 
transmitter; eall: 5,525, 21,050, 16,580, 
22,100 ke.; working: 6455, 6,470, 8,430, 
12,640, 12.580, 16,740, 21,860, 21,900 ke; 
|40 kw. AZ and A2 emission. 


Oslo, Bolinas, 


granted extension of time for 


kw. power. 


cate with London, Rome, Amsterdam, An- | 


aecorgance | quests construction permit, 1,500 ke., 100 W., | 


Murray J. Mercier, Columbus, Ohio, re- | 
quests construction permit for experimental 
television transmitter, 3,000 ke. or higher, 
: 


jof the Andes between the Argentine and 


& 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pustishep WiTHout COMMENT BY 


THe Unitep. States. Dairy 


Insurance :: . 


|Mortality Rate Declines 
In 77 of Larger Cities 


Telegraphic returns from 77 cities with 
| a total population of 34,000,000, for the 
week ending Sept. 27, indicate a mortal- 
ity rate of 10.5 as against a rate of 11.1 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (19.4) appears for Wil- 
mington, Del., and the lowest (3.2) for 
New Haven, Conn. The highest infant 
mortality rate (185) appears for Fall 
River, Mass., and the lowest for Lynn, 
Mass.; New Haven, Conn.; Salt Lake 
,City, Utah; Tacoma, Wash.; and ‘Yon- 
kers, N. Y., which reported no infant 
mortality. 

The annual rate for 77 cities is 12.1 for 
the 39 weeks of 1930, as against a rate 
of 12.9 for the corresponding weeks of 
1929. 

(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 


Examination of Insurance 
Merger in New York Ended 


State of New York: 
New York, Oct. 4. 


An examination of the American Re- 





ing as one corporation under the title 
of America Reserve Insurance Company, 


assets and assume all the liabilities and 
obligations of the two existing corpo- 
rations, has been completed, according 
to acting superintendent of insurance, 
Thomas F. Behan. 

The examination as of Mar. 31, 1930, 
shows the companies to be in posses- 
sion of total admitted assets amount- 


have liabilities, except capital and sur- 


The merger agreement, it was 
shown, ,provides for a combined capital 
of $1,000,000, divided into 100,000 shares 
of $10 par value each. 





Chile. Uruguay has many miles of mod- 
ern road. 


A tri-weekly postal service links to- 
gether the coastal towns of Peru for- 
merly cut from all but an intermittent 
steamship service with no communica- 
tion with one another. 

Brazil is pushing its roads south to 
Uruguay and west to Bolivia. 

Venezuela is actively at work on main 
highways, while the new president of 
Colombia is intent upon securing loans 


\ 
i 





Basic Rules Are Outlined 
For Successful Parenthood 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
desire a quite simple interpretation of 
the information now available on -the 
subject of child training. 
subjects treated are temper tantrums, 


| lying, jealousy, fear, and bad physical 


habits, with a special legson on the right 
kind of playthings for children. 





for main roads to open up vast resources 
of his country. 


Chile has a fine program under way. 
Chilean engineers have been touring our 
western States as guests of their high- 
departments for the past week, 
studying roads there where mountain 
.conditions are similar. 
| Eeuador, Bolivia and Paraguay are all | 
|deeply interested in opening up their | 
storehouses of natural resources through 
roads. 
| In Cental America an Inter-Ameri- 
|ean commission is already formed to 
\study a road from Panama to the United 
States which will permit a free flow of 
traffic from North to South. Panama, 
Guatemala and Salvador all have their 
links well under way. 

Our great neighbor to the south, Mex- 
ico, is vying with our friends in Canada 
in the development of main and lateral 
‘roads and travel to Mexico City over 

| the highway is now an accomplished fact. 
| Japan, Indo-China, India, Nigeria, 
|Libia, Algeria, Morocco, these are but 
a few of the nations or colonies of the 
world, which will have engineers in at- 
tendance at the Road Congress. 

Australia is sending men from New 
South Wales, Queensland and Victoria. 
New Zealand and New Caledonia alike 
will be represented. 

European Representatives. 

As we turn to Continental Europe, 
every country has its engineers here. 
Great Britain has close to 100 of its lead- 
jing highway administrators and men in- 
terested in highway transport as its rep- 
resentatives, France has some 50 men, 
Italy 30, Germany an equal number. 

Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Greece, Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands and the Scandi- 
navian countries with Poland and Jugo- 
slavia are here with picked representa- 


| 


way 


Nine Points Summarized 
_ “In these 12 lessons ave have been say- 
ing a few things oyer and over. They 
are so important we want you to be sure 
to remember them,” the bulletin says in 


serve Insurance Company and the Re-, 
insurance Corporation of America, merg- } 


which corporation will succeed to all the | 


ing to the sum of $6,625,481 and to} 


| plus, amounting to the sum of $3,625,- | 


Among the | 


‘Listed Worker 
Is Held Entitled 


To Compensation 


North Carolina Commission- 
er Holds County’s Policy 
Prevents Contention Of- 
ficer Is Not Employe 


/ 
State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh; Oct. 4. 


Without determining whether a de- 
ceased deputy sheriff was a public em- 
ploye of the county or a private employe 
of the sheriff, the Chairman of the State 
Industrial Commission, Matt H. Allen, 
has awarded compensation to the depend- 
ents of the deceased on the ground that 


the policy having been issued and prem- 
iums paid, the Commission will not per- 
mit the insurer to question the validity 
of the contract or deny the existence of 
the master and servant relationship be- 
tween the insured and the employe after 
‘the accident and injury has occurred. 

Chairman Allen found that when the 
general and local agents of the defendant 
insurance company appeared before the 
Board of County Commissioners, the gen- 
eral agent answered the specific question 
as to whether or not deputy sheriffs were 
included in the affirmative, that the 
salaries and fees paid such deputies were 
included in the payroll upon which th 
premium was based, and that premium 
had been paid to the insurance carri 
for deputy sheriffs, including the de- 
ceased, 


’ Premiums Collected 


“The defendant insurance carrier after 
having issued its policy,” Chairman 
Allen wrote in his opinion, “collected its 
premiums and notified the Commission 
| that the coverage was in force, now seeks 
‘through the aid of the Industrial Com- 
mission to escape payment, upon the 
ground that there is no compensation 





| service; 


conclusion, summing up the instruction 
given in the following nine-point pro- 
gram: 

“Tell and act the truth to your chil- 
dren. 

“Keep your promises, good or bad. 

“Decide which things are most impor- 
tant for a child to do and then be con- 
sistent about seeing that he does them. 
Do not nag him about little things that 
do not matter much. 

“Do not say ‘no’ one time and ‘yes’ the 
next time for the same thing. Your 
child will never learn that way what is 
good to do and what is bad. 

“Break up bad habits by keeping the 
child so busy with interesting things to 
do that he forgets the old habit. ~ 

“Pay no attention to him when he tries 
to get what he wants by temper tan- 
trums, by whining, or by vomiting. 

“See that he gets things (if they are 
good for him) only when he is quiet and 
happy and polite. i 
_ “Keep cool and quiet yourself. Speak 
in a quiet voice. : 

“Show the child you are pleased when 
he tries.” 


gift; it is not a dole; it is not a pension; 
it is a profitable investment. 

Under the leadership of Thomas H. 
MacDonald, Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads who has given 
so unsparingly of himself in this world 
with the full cooperation of 
President Hoover and his administration, 
of the State Highway Departments and 
of all industry, the Congress will in- 





tives, and so the list goes. | 

From them, we will hear the story of | 
trails flung acros sthe Arctic Circle, of | 
roads built in the time of the Roman| 
Empire, and through the days of Na- 
poleon, now brought back into new serv- | 
ice for modern-day traffic. 

With them, we will discuss the prob- 
lem of providing roads for new coun- 
tries, of ways and means of finance, of 
accelerating the constantly increasing 


| 


of the great cities, whether it be Lon- 
don or Paris, Berlin, Brussels, Madrid, 
Shanghai, Tokio, Bagdad or Bombay. 
The essential task of fitting highway 
transport into the jig-saw puzzle of other 


air, so as to establish an_ uniform, con- 
tinuous and economic whole, will receive 


\ gates. 


Universal Signals Planred 


forms of transportation, rail, water and | 


its due share of attention from the dele- | 


evitably have an immediate and a pro- 
found influence upon highway develop- 
ment everywhere. 
Problem Is Mutual 
As I close, I cannot neglect taking 
notice of one fact in welcoming our 
friends from all parts of the woqd. 


In this conference, we may speak a 


!variety of tongues, but we have a great 


universal language—the language of the 


highway traffic in the congested areas | road. 


Our problems are mutual, We are con- 
cerned with no special advantages, but 
with the common good which springs 
from improved transportation. 


Our sole objective is the creation of 
highways of friendship within and be- 
tween all nations. 


‘ 





With them we will discuss the devel- 
‘opment of common rules of the road, in 
order that the man who drives an au- 
|tomobile, whether he be in Palestine or 
| Siberia, Malaya or Detroit, whether he 
speaks Japanese or Arabic, Italian or 
any other tongue, may know that the 
signs and signals mean the same thing 
|so that he may proceed with safety. [he 
{aim is universal traffic signals, intelli- 
gible to all the world. 
| Coming as it does at a time when the 
whole world is looking for ways and 
means of findig new fields of employ- 
ment, this Congress takes on a signifi- 
|cance beyond that of past meetings of 
this body, important as they have been. 
In the course of the economic cyele a 
nation of a people faces a period of un- 
employment and business depression. A 
wise and beneficient government meets 
the challenge boldly with large extra 
governmental appropriations for imme- 
diate highway construction. It is not a 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





jm 4 COLUMBIA 
I srsien | GAS & ELECTRIC 
| CORPORATION 
| ! October 2, 1930, 
| ue Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Steck 
Series A 
Ne. 16, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
5% Series 
Ne, 6, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (me par value) 
No, 16, 50¢ per share 
yable on November 15, 1930, to share- 
Bolders of record at close of business 
October 20, 1950 


EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jn., 
Vice-President & Secretary 


liability against the employer for whom 
|the compensation policy was gssued, for 
|that it now claims that the deceased 

eputy sheriff was a private employe of 
j the sheriff and not of the county. 

“The Commission holds that where an 
insurance carrier, with full knowledge of 
all the facts, entered into an agreement 
to compensate certain employes for in- 
juries sustained, and receives premiw™s 
for such insurance, it will not be he 
by this Commission to question the valid- 
ity of the contract or to deny the exist- 
;ence of the master and servant relation 
between the insured and employe after an 
accident and injury has occurred. 

“The courts do not favor forfeitures 
and they will liberally construe in favor 
of the insured acts or circumstances in- 
dicating an election to waive forfeitures, 
or agreements to waive them, particu- 
larly when the insured has relied and 
acted upon such waiver.” 

Referring to the legal relationship be- 
tween sheriffs and their deputies, Chair- 
man Allen said that this “seems to be 
somewhat clouded, and it is, hoped that 
the General Assembly at its next session 
will definitely fix this. relationship so that 
the public may know whether or not a 
deputy sheriff is a public officer or a pri- 
vate employe of the sheriff.” 
The case was that of Pegram et al. v. 
County of Rockingham et al. ~ 


‘Restraint on Broadcaster 
In Wisconsin Is Dissolved 


A temporary restraining order, pre- 
venting the Federal Radio Commission 
from assigning Station WISJ, Madison, 
Wisc., to operate experimentally on the 
780-kilocycle channel, was dissolved Oct. 
4 by the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. 


Justice Oscar R. Luhring, in dismiss- 
| ing the bill and dissolving the restrain- 
| ing order, held that Station WBBM, Chi- 
cago, had improperly brought action for 
j restraint in the Supreme Court, and that 
|it should have proceeded under the ap- 
| pellate section of the Radio Act of 1927, 
| which provides for such actions in the 
| Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 





Triple Aim of Traffic Act 


The “Uniform Act Regulating Traf- 
fic on Highways” is designed for the 
triple purpose of promoting highway 
safety, wiping out traffic chaos, and 
serving as a key to uniform traffic leg- 
islation. It has been adopted in whole, 
or in some of its essential parts, by the 
legislatures of .20 States. National 
Conference on Street and ighway 
Safety.) 


: DIVIDEND NOTICE 


——————— re 


Middle West Utilities Company 


Notice of Dividend on 
Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 2% in Com- 
mon Stock (being one-fiftieth of a share) on each 
share of Common Stock outstanding on October 15, 


1930, payable November 1 


5, 1930, to Common stocke 


holders of record on the Company’s books at the close 
of business at 5:00 o’clock P.M.on October 15, 1930. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 


Notice of Dividend on 
$6 Convertible Preferred Stock, Series A 


The Board of Directors of Middle West Utilities Com- 


pany has declared on each 


share of its $6 Convertible 


Preferred Stock, Series A, a quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 in cash or (at the election of the holder, filed 
onor before October 15) of three-eightieths of a share 
of Common Stock, payable November 15, 1930, to the 
holders of record on the Company’s books at the 
close of business on October 15, 1930. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 





AvuTHortizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
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| Judicial Conference Advocates 


By Panama Canal | More Judges in District Courts 


Less Than in 1929 


Administration Report for 
Month Shows Cargo De- 
crease of 19.9 Per Cent in 
Both Directions 


Cargo passing through the Panama 
Canal in August decreased 19.9 per cent, 
as compared with the same month of 
the previous year, according to a_state- 
ment on Oct. 3>by the Canal adminis- 
tration. 

The decrease was approximately the 
same in both directions, it was shown. 
The origin and destination of the cargo 
was analyzed in the statement, which 
follows in full text: 

The Atlantic to Pacific tonnage de- 
creased 179,254 tons, or 20.9 per cent, 
as compared with August, 1929, and that 
from the Pacific to Atlantic decreased 
353,007 tons, or 19.4 per cent, making 

jtotal decrease of cargo tonnage in both 
Tiletions of 532,261 tons, or 19.9 per 
cent. The heavy decrease from the At- 
lantic was accounted for by a general 
curtailment in shipments and a large de- 
crease in cargo tonnage of several im- 
portant commodities as indicated under 
“Principal commodities.” Shipments of 
manufactured iron and steel declined 84,- 
226 tons; automobiles and accessories, 
Pig 83 tons; mineral oils, 10,617 tons; 
and cement, 23,031 tons. There was an 
increase of 32,553 tons of sulphur from 
the Atlantic. The decrease from the Pa- 
cific was due to losses in tonnage of 
mineral oils, 93,958 tons; lumber, 177,648 
tons; nitrates, 97,366 tons; and barley, 
17,000 tons. Wheat, molasses, rice, and 
cold storage cargo show increases of 47,- 
212 tons, 13,860 tons, 13,282 tons, and 
11,171 tons, respectively. 

Atlantic to Pacific Losses 

Atlantic to Pacific cargo movement: 
60.5 per cent of the cargo tonnage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific origi- 
nated on the eastern and Gulf sea- 
boards of the United States, and 26.7 
per cent in Europe. Tonnage from the 
United States decreased 125,561 tons, 
or 23.4 per cent, as compared with Au- 
gust, 1929, ad the proportion to the to- 
tal in August, 1930, was lower. The 
amount originating in Europe decreased 
68.50 tons, or 27.5 per cent, and the 
percentage of the whole was lower in 
August of this year. 

Of the Pacific-bound tonnage, 42.4 per 
cent was destined to the United States; 
13.9 per cent to South America; 18.6 per 
cent to Asia; and 15.9 per cent to Aus- 
tralasia. Cargo tonnage to all these 
areas~declined as compared with August, 
1929, in actual tonnage as follows: To 
the United States, 90,507 tons, or 23.9 
per cent; to South America, 26,374 tons, 
or 21.9 per cent; to Australasia, 24,104 
tons, or 18.3 per cent; and to Asia, 45,484 
tons, or 26.4 per cent. In point of rela- 
tion of cargo destined to the aforemen- 
tioned areas to the total tonnage in this 
direction, that to the United States, 
South America, and Asia decreased, 
while that to Australasia showed a gain. 

Pacific to Atlantic 

Pacific to Atiantic cargo movement: 
Of the cargo moving in this direction, 
52.6 per cent came from the United 
States; 25.9 per cent from South Amer- 
iga; 10.3 per cent from Canada; 4.5 per 
emit from Asia; and 4.4 per cent from 
Australia. As compared with the cor- 
responding month a year ago, tonnage 
from the United States decreased 297,471 
tons, or 27.8 per cent, and the percentage 
of the total was lower in August, 1930. 
Cargo tonnage from South America de- 
creased 127,713 tons, or 25.1 per cent, 

nd also showed a reduced percentage 
* ‘its relation to the total cargo. Ton- 
nage from Canada increased 18,272 tons, 
or 13.8 per cent, with an increase in the 
percentage of the total. Asia showed a 
cargo increase of 30,427 tons, or 85.1 
‘per cent, while Australasia showed an 
increase of 11,576 tons, or 21.6 per cent. 
Each of these areas showed an increase 
in the percentage to the total cargo. 
The decrease in cargo tonnage from the 
United States was principally due to 
lumber and mineral oils.‘ The greater 
part of the decrease from South Amer- 
ica was caused by lessened nitrate ship- 
ments. The gain from Canada was due 
to wheat shipments and that from Aus- 
tralasia to larger shipments of meat in 
cold storage and wool. The increase from 
Asia was due to 
molasses and rice. J 

Segregated according to destination, 
57.3 per cent of the cargo in this direc- 
tion went to the United States, and 35.6 
per cent to Europe. Tonnage to the 
United States decreased in its propor- 
tion to the total tonnage and showed a 
decrease in actual tonnage of 243,644 
tons, or 22.4 per cent. That to Europe 
decreased 83,219 tons, or 13.7 per cent, 
while its relation to the total cargo was 
greater. 

Classifications Made 

From the cargo declarations submit- 
ted it was possible to classify 85 per cent 
of the total cargo in transit througn the 
Caffal from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The remaining 15 per cent consists, for 


Rate Decisions 
Announced . 


By the I. C. C. 


Five Appointments and Provision for 14 Successions}| ‘he Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘Needed, Says Report Signed by Chief Justice; 
Congestion and Liquor Cases Cited 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Appeals the Conference found to be sat- 
isfactory, the report notes. 

The matter of improving, making and 
compilating statistics of judicial work in 
the Federal District Courts and Circuit 
Courts of Appeals was also considered 
by the Conference, it ig pointed out. In 
this connection a resolution was adopted 
that each Senior Circuit Judge should 
send to the Chief Justice before Mar. 1, 
11981, his conception of the form to be 
used in making a report of the business 
of the circuit for the fiscal year. 

Increase of the scope of the Confer- 
ence’s activities is also urged in the re- 
port. The Conference, it is stated, re- 
solved to request the Attorney General 
to seek a change in the statutes regulat- 
ing its powers such as would authorize it 
to recommend to Congress such changes 
in statutory law affecting the jurisdic- 
tion, practice, evidence and procedure of 
the different District Courts and Circuit 
Courts of Appeals as the Conference 
might deem desirable. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Judicial Conference provided for 
in the Act of Congress of Sept. 14, 1922 
(42 Stat. 837,.838; section 218, Title 28, 
U. S. Code) was called and sat for three 
days, Oct. 1, 2 and 3, 1930. 

The following judges were present in 
response to the call: First Circuit, Senior 
Circuit Judge George H. Bingham; Sec- 
ond Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge Martin 
T. Manton; Third Circuit, Senior Circuit 
Judge Joseph Buffington; Fifth Circuit, 
Senior Circuit Judge Nathan P. Bryan; 
Sixth Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge 
Arthur C. Denison; Seventh Circuit, 
Senior Circuit Judge Samuel Alschuler; 
Eighth Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge 
Kimbrough Stone; Tenth Circuit, Senior 
Circuit Judge Robert E. Lewis. 


The Senior Circuit Judge for the 
Fourth Circuit; Judge Waddill, was 
absent, and his place was taken by Cir- 
cuit Judge John J. Parker... - 

The Senior Circuit Judge for the Ninth 
Circuit, Judge Gilbert, was absent, and 
his place was taken by Circuit Judge 
Frank H. Rudkin. 

The Attorney General, the Solicitor 
General, and their assistants charged 
with the examination of statistics were 
present. Among other recommendations 
and suggestions, the Attorney General 
submitted to the Conference a report of 
the condition of the dockets of the Fed- 
eral District Courts and Circuit Courts 
of Appeals for the fiscal year énding 
June 30, 1930, as compared with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929. Each Circuit 
Judge also presented to the Conference 
a detailed report, by districts, of the 
work of the courts in his circuit for the 
fiscal year 1930. 2 

Our examination of the submitted sta- 
tistics discloses that there were pending 
upon the dockets of the district courts at 
the close of the fiscal year 1930, 155,730 
cases as compared with 148,566 cases 
pending at the close of the previous fiscal 
year, that is, an excess of over 7,000 
cases, embracing civil cases, both gov- 
ernmental and private, criminal cases 
and bankruptcy cases. 


Analysis of Cases 
Now Pending 


The increase in the number of pending 
cases, as reported by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, is as follows: 

1929 
21,108 
31,153 
37,503 
58,802 


1930 
21,320 
35,849 
37,151 
61,410 


4 
U. S. Civil cases pending.... 
Criminal cases pending 
Private suits pending....... 
Bankruptcy cases pending... 


Total 148,566 155,730 


It thus appears that the increased 
number pending at the close of the fiscal 
year 1930 is accounted for solely by the 
number of United States civil, criminal 
and bankruptcy cases pending, since 
there was a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of private suits. It is further to be 
noted that increase in the number of 
pending cases is in large measure due to 
the increase in cases filed during the 
year. In our last report we pointed out 
that during the fiscal year 1929 8,034 
more cases were commenced in the dis- 
trict courts than were commenced in the 


large shipments Of; fiscal year 1928. But during the fiscal 


year 1930 slightly over 9,500 more cases 
were commenced in the district courts 
than were commenced in those courts 
during the fiscal year 1929. The com- 
parigon is,as follows: 
1929 
U. S. Civil cases commenced. 24,307 
Criminal cases commented.. 86,348 
Private suits commenced.... 20,980 
Bankruptcy cases commenced 57,280 


ntestiiticine 
Total 188,915 198,475 


The increase in cases brought under 
the National Prohibition Act is thus 
shown: 

Prohibition cases (civil) 
commenced 

Prohibition cases (criminal) 
ee 56,786 56,992 


We are also informed that in the 


1930 
24,934 
87,305 
23,391 
62,845 


1929 1930 
11,237 11,882 


| 30, 1930, there were included 22,671 cases 
under the National Prohibition Act. 

The inquiry discloses that the congés- 
tion in the Federal District Courts, de- 
spite the fact that, taken as a whole, the 
increase in the number of eases pending 
at the end of the year was less than the 
|number of new cases brought, continues 
to be a major problem. In addressing 
ourselves to the question of the advisa- 
bility of making provision for the ap- 
pointment of additional judges, we are 
|necessarily brought to the consideration 
of the effect of the restrictions now im- 
posed by statute upon the appointment 
of successors to judges, where vacancies 
now exist or will hereafter arise. Our 
conclusion is that it is important that 
these restrictions should be removed, as 
stated in the following resolution’ adopted 
by the Conference: 


“By the Act of Sept. 14, 1922 (section 
3, Title 28, U. S. Code) Congress created 
20 additional district judgeships; but in 
the belief that the need was temporary 
and litigations would decrease, it im- 
posed the limitation that vacancies 
therein should not be filled, without a 
further special act. Experience has 
shown that the need was permanent, and 
in every instance (but one—New Mexico) 
where a vacancy has occurred there has 
been no question of the need of continu- 
ing the judgeship; but the time involved 
in getting the necessary special act has 
caused delay and congestion. There now 
remain of vacancies that have occurred 
or will occur in these judgeships so lim- 
ited 14 instances, viz.: 


“Two in the District of Massachusetts; 
two in the Southern District of New 
York; one in the Eastern District of 
New York; one in the Western District 
of Pennsylvania; one in the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan; one in the Western 
District of Missouri; one in the Southern 
District of New Jersey; one in the North- 
ern District of Texas; one in the North- 
ern District of Ohio; one in the Eastern 
District of Missouri; one in the Southern 
District of California; one in the District 
of Arizona. 


“In the same general situation, through 
the existence of a limitation upon filling 
a vacancy and the demonstrated perma- 
nent need that the vacancy when occur- 
ring should be filled, are a circuit judge- 
ship in the Ninth Circuit (Act of Mar. 1, 
1929, section 213b, Title 28, U. S. Code) 
and district judgeships in Minnesota 
(Act of Mar. 2, 1925, section 4, Title 28, 
U. S. Code) and in the Southern District 
of Iowa (Act of Jan. 19, 1928, section 
4(i), Title 28, U. S. Code). 


“The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals 
will be left with only three judges, while 
it has had four for many years and will 
need four; and the districts of Minnesota 
and Southern Iowa cannot do without 
these judgeships. 

“Accordingly, in order that from time 
to time there be no interruption and 
delay, we request the Attorney General 
to draft and urge the passage of legisla- 
tion removing this limitation as to these 
specified judgeships and making them 
permanent.” 


New Judges Advocated 
In Five Districts 


The removal of the limitations above 
mentioned, and the appointment of suc- 
cessors where vacancies now exist or will 
hereafter occur, will not give adequate re- 
lief. In several parts of the country there 
is present need of additional judges. Ac- 
cordingly the Conference recommends 
the enactment of legislation making pro- 
vision for additional district judges as 
follows: 


An additional district judge for the 
Southern District of New York; an addi- 
tional district judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York; an additional district 
judge for the Northern District of Geor- 
gia; an additional district judge for the 
Eastern District of Michigan; an addi- 
tional district judge for West Virginia. 


It is the sense of the Conference that 
no provision for district judges should 
be made in existing districts at this time. 


In our consideration of the problems of 
congestion, we have been met with pro- 
posals for the creation, not simply of 
additional judgeships, but of additional 
districts, which would involve the provi- 
sion of the positions and facilities essen- 
tial to the equipment of new districts. 
The question is thus presented as to the 
best means of promoting the economical 
and efficient administration of justice in 
the Federal.courts, whether by divisions 
of districts, consolidation of districts; or 
creation of new districts, and it seemed 
to the Conference that the time had come 
for a comprehensive, survey. The Con- 
ference adopted the following resolution: 


“The Attorney General calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that there are pending i 
Congress several bills for the creation o: 
new districts, and asks our recommenda- 
tion as to the better method of meeting 
the need for more judicial service; either 
by making new districts or by additional 








the most part, of manufactured articles | 35,849 criminal cases pending on June| judges in existing districts. It is repre- 


small lots reported as “General 


in 
cae.” 
Atlantic-to-Pacific-bound commodities, 

which aggregated more than 10,000 tons 
for August, 1929, or August, 1930, are 
listed in the following tabulation (long 
tons), showing differences; 

August, August, 

1929 1930 
4,254 


10,830 
18,634 


18,184 
23,387 
10,150 


Ammonia 


3,401 
25,189 
12,131 
10,991 
14,624 ! 

' 
128,805 
12,742 

5,441 

9,170 
20,025 

6,580 


Cement 

Coal and coke 

Cotton ....... 

Creosote ... 

Manufactured goods: 
Iron and steel 
Machinery 
Railroad material .... 
Textiles 
Tinplate 
Miscellaneous 

Metal, scrap (principally 
iron) 

Oils, mineral 

Paper .. 

Phosphates 


213,081 
15,949 
20,425 


10,732 
61,781 
22,693 
36,437 
11,367 
34,120 ; 

The above 20 commodity groups com- 
prise 67.4 per cent of the cargo moving 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific during 
August, 1980. Fifteen of the items show 
decreases and five increases as compared 
with August, 1929. The largest decline 
wag in_manufactured iron and steel. 

} Was possible to classify 98.4 per 


12,785 


8,953 | 


cent of all cargo moving from the Pacific 
to Atlantic during the month of August, 
1930. Commodities which aggregated 
more than 10,000 tons (long tons) either 
during the past month or the correspond- 
ing month in 1929 are listed below: 
August August 
1930 
1,520 
23,690 


Asphalt 
Barley 
Canned goods (fish, 
fruit, vegetables, etc.) 
Cold storage (food 
products )* ees 
Copra etsbsceseehcace 
Fruit, dried 
Fruit, fresh 
rrr 
Metals, various ........ 
Molasses 
Nitrates 
Oils, mineral eeveee. 564,887 
Ores (préncipally iron).. 175,769 
Pul 15,725 
i 3,265 
63,588 
94,832 


55,836 


18,396 

. 20,947 
13,631 
11,538 
871,798 
67,250 
7,000 
164,283 


29,567 
4,000 
10,152 
6,981 
194,150 
52,656 
20,860 
66,917 
460,879 
173,069 
‘9,021 
16,547 
63,513 
142,044 


*Fresh fruit not included. 


The above 17 commodity groups com- 
prise 90.5 per cent of the cargo moving 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic during 
August, 1930, Thirteen of the items 
show decreases and four increases. Food 
produets in, cold storage, molasses, rice, 
and wheat show increases. Lumber, ni- 
trates, and mineral oils were «thes com- 
modities which decreased most heavily. 


53,803 | 


sented to us by the West Virginia judges 
that special need for additional judicial 
| service there exists and that a new dis- 
| trict is the preferable method. We’ do 
not fee] prepared to recommend either as 
to this instance or as to the generafpol- 
icy, until possessed of more information. 

“We therefore request the Attorney 
| General to make a survey or study of the 
general subject, as exhaustive as he may 
find feasible, including the possible con- 
solidation or change of existing districts 
and division points, with estimates of 
| cost and efficency, and report the same to 
us at our next meeting.” 

The Conference recommends to the At- 
torney General that House Bill 11622, 
| now pending, be so amended as to pro- 
vide that the Eastern and Western Dis- 
tricts of Louisiana be combined. to make 
but one district for Louisiana, 

The Conference is satisfied that it is 
feasible under existing laws to hold con- 
ferences of the district judges within 
each circuit, and believeg that such con- 
ferences to deal with local problems of 
administration will prove to be of no 
little value. Such conferences have ‘been 
held to advantage in the Sixth and 
Eighth Circuits, The Conference adopted 
a resolution approving this policy. 

In view of the pendency of the inquiry 
which is being undertaken by the De- 
partment of Justice through the Solicitor 
General, the Conference postponed con- 


on Oct. 4 made public the following sum- 
marized rate decision: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3331.—Brick and related articles from Ohio 
and West Virginia points to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and points taking same rates. Pro- 
posed jncreased rates on brick and related 
articles, in carloads, from points in Ohio 
and West Virginia to Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
points taking the same rates, found not 
justified. , 

mae se et me 
Air Regulation Director 

Making Inspection Trip 


The Director of Air Regulati-n, -Gil- 
bert G. Budwig, Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce, left Washing- 
ton Oct..4 on a two weeks’ trip of ing 
spection throughout the country. 


Director Budwig expects to visit field 
inspection stations of the’ Department, 
especially in Middle West States, al- 
though he is not following a scheduled 
itinerary, the Department said. 


sideration of matters relating to proced- 
ure in bankruptcy cases until the next 
Conference. ' 

We observe, with satisfaction, that the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals are reasonably 
abreast of their dockets; that the con- 
gestion in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit due to the illness of 
judges, which we reported last year, has 
been much relieved by the work of the 
| judges of that court during the past fiscal 
year 


We note that legislation has been en- 
acted to provide an additional circuit 
judge for the Fifth Circuit to remedy the 
| overburdening of the circuit judges upon 
which we commented last year. Aside 
from the recommendation which we make 
for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a successor 
to a circuit judge in the Ninth Circuit, 
when a vacancy shall occur, we have no 
recommendations at the present time for 
any increase in the judicial forces in the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


The Conference is advised that the 
existing statute (Act of Congress of Mar. 
3, 1911, chapter 231, section 126; 36 Stat. 
1132; section 223, Title 28, U. S. Code) 
requiring the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit to hold sessions 
each year at Atlanta, Ga.; Montgomery, 
Ala.; and Fort Worth, Tex.; in addition 
to its session at New Orleans,.La., has 
imposed unnecessary hardship upon the 
judges of that court and tends to delay 
the prompt disposition of the business of 
the court without compensating advan- 
tages. The Conference therefore recom- 
mends the amendment of the statute so 
as to require the holding of sessions of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth: Circuit at New Orleans, La., only. 

The Conference requests the Attorney 
General to make‘ provision to‘furnish to 
each Circuit Court of Appeals a copy of 
the United States Supreme Court Serv- 
ice, a publication of the Legal Research 
Service, such copy to be sent as directed 
by the Senior Circyit, Judge. 


‘Uniformity Asked 
In Statistics 


The Conference has taken under con- 
sideration the possibility of improving 


; making and compilatio: statistics 





of judicial work in the Federal District 
Courts and Circuit Courts of Appeals. . It 
is highly desirable that there should be 
uniform methods in the keeping of statis- 
tics in the various circuits so that result- 
ing data may afford a satisfactory basis 
for comparison. It is also important that 


further consideration should be given to| Tl 


the categories to be adopted for the 
keeping of statistics so that there may 
be such units of specification as will fur- 
nish, so far as practicable, an adequate 
view of the work of each court. 

The science of judicial statistics is in 
the making and before recommending 
the adoption of an improved system for 
the Federal courts the Conference be- 
lieves that it should have advice from 
each circuit as to the measures deemed 
to be best adapted to the end sought and 
that through a consideration of the pro- 
posals thus submitted an appropriate 
plan may be formulated. Accordingly 
the Conference adopted a resolution that 
each Senior Circuit Judge should send to 
the Chief Justice on or before March 1 
next his conception of the form to be 
used for making a report of the business 
of the circuit for the fiscal year; that the 
Chief Justice be empowered to appoint a 
committe of the Conference, if hé thinks 
it desirable in connection with this suh- 
ject, and to prepare and to submit to the 
next Conference a form for use in all 
circuits. 

The Conference also took into consid- 
eration the appropriate development of 
its own work ar an effective agency for 
the mapennane of the administration 
of justice in the Federal courts. In order 
to avoid any question as to the scope of 
the authority which Congress intended to 
confer upon the Conference as such, the 
Conference thinks it advisable that there 
should be an amendment of the statute 
which created it (Act of Sept. 14, 1922, 
42 Stat. 837, 838; section 218, Title 28, 
U. S. Code). The Conference has resolved 
to request the Attorney General to urge 
such change in the statute as shall 
authorize the Gonference to recommend 
to the Congress, from time to time, such 
changes in statutory law affecting the 
jurisdiction, practice, evidence and pro- 
cedure of and in the different District 
Courts and Circuit Courts of Appeals as 
may to the Conference seem desirable. 

For the/ Judicial Conference: 

CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Chief Justice. 


Self-supporting Students 
Earn 33 Million in Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
dresses of over 100 student loan agen- 
cies are listed. Nearly $4,000,000 is 
loaned annually in 282 institutions in 
this country. 

Jobs at which self-help students are 

actually working are described. In 611 
institutions nearly 200,000 students 
earned about $33,000,000 through self- 
help activities in 1928. 
_ A directory of colleges and universities 
is included in the bulletin, showing for 
each institution the location, enrollment, 
control, tuition rates, cost of board and 
room, minimum expenses, curricula and 
scholarships offered, and other data. 

This bulletin is no longer available for 
free distribution but may be secured by 
requesting Bureau of Education Bulletin 
1929, No. 2, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The price of the bul- 
letin is 25 cents per copy. 
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[Revised Plan to Operate Line | 


In New York Asked in Petition 


New York Central and Fonda Railroad File Joint Applica- 
tion for Retention of Independent Status of Steam 
Facilities of Short Line 


Joint application was filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Oct. 
4 by the New York Central Railroad 
and the Fonda, Johnstown & Glovers- 


ville Railroad, a New York shore’ line, 
seeking the Commission’s approval of an 
agreement between the two parties of 
cifferent character from that provided 
in the various orders of the Commission 
but designed to effectuate the underly- 
ing purpose of those orders in so far 
as they relate to the Fonda, 


In 1926, the New York Central ap- 
plied to the Commission for authority 
to lease the Big Four, Michigan Central, 
and a number of subsidiary short-line 
c>xrriers, all of which were controlled by 
the Central through stock ownership. 
Several shore lines, including the Fonda, 
intervened in the proceeding, seeking to 
be included in the New York Central 
System. 


In January, 1929, the Commission ap- 
proved the Central’s application on the 
condition that it should offer to acquire 
the properties of certain of the short 
line interveners, including the steam 
lines of the Fonda, for a consideration 
equal to the commercial value of the re- 
spective properties. Such consideration 
was to be based upon agreement between 
the parties or by arbitration. 

In the case of the Fonda, the Cen- 
tral, pursuant to this condition, offered 


to acquire the steam railroads of the 
Fonda, free and clear of all liens and 
incumbrances, for $1,400,000, or to rent 
the same at an annual rental of $100,- 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and an- 
nounced Oct. 3, are as follows: 

No. 23093, Sub. 8.—Farmers Co-Operative 
Mercantile Association, Omaha, Nebr., v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates on tank-car load ship- 
ments of gasoline. and other | petroleum 
products, in tank cars, from points in Ok- 
lahoma, Kansas, and Missouri, and from 
points in Texas to destinations in Ne- 
braska. 

No. 28735, Sub. No. 1—Oscar Mayer & 
Co, Chicago, Ill., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
in violation of section 1 of the act as ap- 
plied on shipments of fresh meats and pack- 
ing house products, from Chicago, and Mad- 
ison, Wis., to Butte, Spokane, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle and San Francisco. 

No, 23805, Sub. No. 3.—American Pig- 
ment»Gorporation, Bedford, Va., v. Norfolk 
& Western. Against rates of $2.39 and 
$2.49 on bituminous coal, from points of 
origin in Virginia and est Virginia to 
Bedford as unjust and unreasonable. 

No. 23856.—The Solar Refining Co., Lima, 
Ohio, v. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. Against 
fifth-class mileage rates on shipments of 
gasoline and oil from Lima, Ohio,’to Fa- 
yette, Ohio, as unjust and unreasonable, 
and unduly preferential of other points on 
the Toledo & Western. 

No, 23857.—East St. Louis, Columbia & 
Waterloo, St. Louis, v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville. Alleged overcharges on shipment of 
lumber, from Repton, Ala., to Waterloo, 


No. 23858.—A. P. Silverstein & Son, 
Charleston, W._Va., v. Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on scrap 
iron and steel, from points in West Vir- 


000. This was not satisfactory to the 
Fonda and arbitration was about to be 
resorted to but it was found that there 
were so many legal difficulties in the 
way of separating the steam railroads 
from the electric railroads of the Fonda 
that some other arrangement was sought 
by both parties which would substantially 
carry out the findings of the Commis- 
sion that the preservation of the steam 
railroads of the Fonda is required by 
public convenience and necessity. 


| The applicant explained that the ar- 
rangement which has finally been agreed 
upon for this purpose is one which read- 
justs the present rate structure and also 
an existing contract between the parties 
|for joint use of facilities at Fonda, for 
the purpose of increasing the income of 
the Fonda and rendering itself sustain- 
ing. 

The management of the Fonda, it was 
said, is confident that the additional in- 
come to it from decreased terminal 
charges and increased divisions on 
freight and passenger business will en- 
able it to meet its interest charges regu- 
larly. 


Contingent upon Commission ap- 


proval of the agreement, it is agreed by 
the parties that the Fonda will with- 
draw its intervention in the New York 
Central unification proceedings, so far 
as relates to the Fonda. Consequently, 
if the arrangement is approved, the 
Fonda will retain its present status as 
an independently operated property| 
without separation of its steam from its 
electric railroads and without control by 
‘the Central under lease or otherwise. 


ginia and Virginia to Ashland, Ky., New 
Boston, Portsmouth and Ironton, Ohio. 

No. 23859.—O. T. French & Sons Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, R. I., v. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. Against rate of $3.80 
ot net ton on carload shipments of roof- 
‘ing slag from Bethlehem, Hokendauqua, 
and Reading to Woonsocket, R. I. 

No. 23860.—Schmidt Lumber Company, 


Tipton, Mo., v. The C. C. C. & St. L. Un- 
just and unreasonable rates relatively and 
per se, on shipments of bituminous coal, 
; carloads, frem points in I]linois to points 
in Missouri. ' 

No. 23861.—Leader Iron Works, Inc., De- 
eatur, Ill., v. Illinois Central. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates in violation of section 
1, unduly preferential and prejudicial in 
violations of sections 2 and 3, on shipments 
of set-up steel tanks, from Decatur, on 
steel originating at Granite City, East St. 
Louis, St. Louis,. Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Coatesville, Claymont, Cleveland, Wheel- 
ing, Youngstown and points grouped there- 
with, by reason of failure to grant fabri- 
cation in transit privileges and resulting 
in undue preference of manufacturers at 
Dubuque, Kansas City, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, with which points complainant com- 
petes. 

No. 23862.—International Agricultural 
Corporation, Wales, Tenn., v. Louisville & 
Nashville. Against rate of $7.22 per net 
ton, on carload minimum of 40,000 pounds, 
on shipments of superphosphate from 
ro to Buffalo, N. Y., as unjust and un- 
reasonable. 

No. 23863.—Phoenix Utility Company, 
New York, v. Erie. Inapplicable rates on 
shipments’. of contractor’s second-hand 
equipment, due to alleged error in trans- 
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Press Mailings 


Grow Thirty-fold 


In Half Century — 


Post Office Department Re- 4 


veals Increasé in Volume 
Of Newspapers and Maga- 
zines It Handles 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


pound on second-class matter mailed 
under the various conditions during the ° 
fiscal year 1929 were as follows: i 

All mailings both at the pound rate* 
and free in the county of publication, 1.75 
cents; mailings at the pound rates, ex-* 
clusive of free-in-county matter, 1.83. 
cents; mailings of publications whose ad-* 
vertising portions were subject to the™ 
zone rates, including both reading and 
advertising portions, but excluding copies 
mailed at the cent-a-pound rate and free 
of postage in the county of publication, 
1.92 cents; mailings of publications sub- 
ject to zone rates, including both the 


copies mailed at the cent-a-pound rate 
and free of postage in county of publica- 
tion, 1.77 cents. 7 

In 1879 there were but 4,188 post 
offices in which publications were entered ™ 
as second-class matter, while in 1929 
this number had increased to 10,126,’ 
During 1929 alone there were 4,529 appli- 
cations for admission of publications to 
the second class of mail matter, of which 
number 588 were denied. During’ the 
same period 3,928 publications were dis- 
continued, leaving 29,733 having a sec- 
ond-class status at the close of the fiscal 
year, and an increase of 43 over the pre- 
vious year. News agents’ permits to” 
mail second-class matter at pound rates 
outstanding at the close of the year 
numbered 797. 

Under a law which was enacted about 
a decade ago mailers of second-class 
matter are required to pay one rate on 
the amount of advertising in their edi-_ 
tions and another on the space given to’ 
news matter. On each edition, the pub- 


which he sends to the postoffice the per 
cent of space given to advertising and 
that given to news matter, and after a. 
check-up is made by the post office, the ° 
publisher is charged accordingly. ; 
Distribution Methods Vary 

There are several methods of distribut- 
ing practiced by publishers of news- | 
papers today. Magazines and the larger 
part of papers which are to be sent out 
of the immediate area which the news- 
paper serves are usually taken by truck ° 
to the post office and weighed in bulk be- 
fore being sent on to their destinations 
on the trains. 3 

However, in some instances where 
speed of delivery is a factor in the distri-~ 
bution of a newspaper to its nearby 
towns, the papers are weighed by the 
post office, the postage paid, and then a 
truck delivers the papers to the sur- ’ 
rounding towns where they are served by : 
the postmen in those towns. If train, 


rounding, however, in many instances the 
newspaper will use the train service. ~ 
In several of the larger cities, there 
are regular “newspaper trains” which 
“serve” the out-of-town destinations, and 
in these cases oftentimes the bundles of « 
papers to be served in a certain small 
town are thrown off the train as it passes 


and serves the town in the early morning. 
Because of the bulkiness of newspapers 
and magazines they are naturally much ~ 
more difficult to handle than letters and ° 
ordinary first-class mail, and because of * 
the great numbers of the former which | 


| have to be handled each day, the Depart- 


ment’s work has been increased mate- 
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A CONDENSED STATEMENT ¢ CONDITION 
Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
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Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Securities .............. ode ccerececcceccceccces 
Loans, Discounts and Investments..... 
DRNEO TIOUGNE ooo... osc scsvbsawinees pete eels ioanewnn ae 


as of September 24, 1930 


RESOURCES 


sere owerespeccooes 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


Surplus and Profits................ REE 


Total 


LIABILITIES 


eeeeeee Peeersccee 


$96,504,569.32 
50,212,332.16 
494,805,541.01 
15,569, 975.52 
41,595,217.18 
4,849,429.34 
$703,537,064.53 


$44,500,000.00 
40,057,305.96 


$84,557,305.96 


Reserves) including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, and Un- 


earned Disc 


6,668,318.01 


Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills 


72,711,931.10 © 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and other Lia- 


OE es. 2 Re scebenteg ach ene 


The stockholders of The First National Bank of Boston beneficially own 
the capital stock of Old Colony Trust Company (capital $5,000,000, surplus, 
guaranty fund and profits $5,446,362) and the capital stock of The First 
National Olg Colony Corporation (capital and surplus $25,000,000). The 
figures of these companies are not included in the above statement. 


‘ 


eeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeseserssee 


Total 


810,467.74 
538,789,041.72 
$703,537,064.53 
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reading and advertising portions and the_~ 


lisher is required to write on one copy , 


service is available to the tqwns sur- / 
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State Finance. 


) Use of ‘Assets 
As Securities by 


~ Bank Questioned 


Petitioners Seek Opinion on. 
Nebraska Institutions! 
Pledging Assets to Secure, 


a 


State and Other Deposits 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Oct. 4. 


The right of a State bank to use its 
assets in the form of securities to secure 
the payment of deposits made by the 


3. State, county and city is raised in a pe- 
tition in intervention filed in the district 
court of Lancaster County Oct 2. The 

-Service Life insurance Company and 
others filed a petition in intervention in 
the suit of Attorney General C. A. 
Sorensen v. The First State Bank of 
Bethany, a failed bank. The petition 
seeks to force Secretary C. G. Bliss, of 
the State. Department of Trade and 
Commerce, as receiver of the failed bank, 
to sue and recover back the bonds which 
the bank has deposited to secure State, 
county and city deposits. The bonds 
amounting to $63,000 had been sold after 
the bank failed for the purpose of cover- 
ing deposits in the bank. 

Aim of Suit 


The suit strikes at the practice which 


grew up two years ago when State, | 
county and city officials refused to de- 
posit public funds in State banks unless | 


the banks would secure such deposits 
with bonds or other securities. 
that time public funds in banks were 
secured only by the provisions of the 


bank guaranty fund law, a law that was | 


repealed at a special session of the Leg- 
islature in 1930. 

It is alleged in the petition in inter- 
vention that banks in depositing bonds 
or other securities to secure the safety 
of public deposits attempted to make the 


State, county and city preferred cred- | 


itors. 
Contention is made that the pledging 


of assets to secure general deposits can- | 
not be sustained and that banks over- 
stepped their charter privileges in so do- ; 


ing, that escrow agreements made be- 
tween banks and the State or its sub- 
divisions are in disregard of law and con- 
stitute a fraud on the depositors. 


Clayton Act Violation 
Is Denied by P. R. R. 


Answer to I. C. C. Brief De- 
fends Acquisition of Wa- 
bash and Lehigh 


Dismissal of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s complaint against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and its “holding 
company” subsidiary, the Pennsylvania 
‘Company, -for..alleged -yiolation -of the 
Clayton Anti-trust Act in the purchase 
of Wabash and Lehigh Valley stock, was 
asked by the defendent companies in a 
brief just filed with ‘the Commission. 
(Docket No. 22260.) 

The companies’ brief was in reply to 
a brief of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Inquiry which is prosecuting the com- 
plaint against the companies. 


Prior to | 


| BONDS OFF 
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Banking Systems 


|lowa Tax on Gasoline Over 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Oct. 4: 


ICIALLY DESIGNATED | Million Dollars for Month 
FOR SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT | 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 4. 


The Superintendent of Banking of the State of New York has received the following information relative to 
transactions today on the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that Exchange, which are eligible for in- 
vestment by savings banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 
Vermont—the only States which issue official lists of specific securities considered legal for that purpose. 
tations are collected and collated in New York under circumstances and conditions that make occasional omissions 
and errors unavoidable, hence their accuracy is not guaranteed by the New York Stock Exchange nor by the Depart- 
ment of Banking of the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate thé States in which these securities are made eligible, either by stat- 
ute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massachusetts, e; 

s 


September was the four 
| year in which Iowa’s gasoline tax reve- 
nue has exceeded $1,000,000, according 
to an orai statement by the State Treas- 
urer, Ray Johnson. 

The September collections, amounting 
to $1,128,408, brought the ° tal for the 
| nine months of 1930 to $8,821,876, com- 
pared to $7,150,110 for the same period 
in 1929, he said. 

Mr. Johnson added that he expects the 
total for the year to exceed $12,000,000. 


} 


These quo- 


Sale of Minnesota Bonds 
| To St. Paul Firm Approved 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Oct. 4. 

The sale of $1,267,000 short term bonds 
held in the trunk highway sinking fund 
_to Kalman & Co., of St. Paul, has been 
! approved by the State Executive Council, 
{according to an oral announcement by 
the Secretary, W. H.“Lamson. 

The following information was thus 
|made available: 


States Sales 

in in 
Which Thou- 
wegal sands High 
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is 20 102% 
abedefg 97% 
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d 95's 
abdf 935g 
abcdeg 97 
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112% 
114% 
9514 
106% 
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104% 
110%, 
103% 
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"78 


-_ 


SB. Oh. 148 


53 


4 | basis, plus a premium of $28. Most of 
|the bonds were_ purchased by the State 
*% ena 4*to 4.25 per cent basis, so that the 
State makes a net profit of about $12,000. 
Maturities of the bonds are from Jan. 1, 
1931, to Sept. 1, 1931. 

Funds received from the sale will be 
2|used by the Highway Department for 
construction work and for payment of 
|county highway reimbursement bonds. 
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Status of State Banks 


in Federal 
Reserve System 


74s A 46 
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8 Changes in the State bank member- 
4 ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
102% |ing the week ending Oct. 3 were an- 
101 nounced Oct. 4 by the Federal Reserve 
91 | Board as follows: 
103% Merger of members banks: 
oe | Park Row Trust Co., New: York, mem- 
"3 
96% 
105% 
100% 
10042 | with $2,000,000 capital. 
102% | Absorption of nonmember: 
9744 The Peoples Banking & Trust Co., Eliz- 
111% | abeth, N. J., a member, has absorbed the 
89% | Downtown Trust Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
116 ($100,000). 
106% Consolidated with national bank: 
107% Continental Trust Co., Macon, Ga., con- 
101% ; Solidated with Macon National Bank, Macon, 
1021, |Ga., under title of First National Bank & 
ane | rrast Ce. 
98% | ae 
| Permission 


97 " 
101% | Powers: 


i 


m 


into the Plaza Trust Co., a member, under 


no 
NAG ENNNNUWOTD C1 ONNWN 


44s A "77 


a 


NAN ewoO 


A '5 
106% 
107% 
101% 
102% 
98% 
97 
101% 
93% 
104% 
100% 
93 
101 
105 
87% 
104% 
106 


trust 


931, | ,Sunrise National Bank, Baldwin, N. Y. 

“© | (full powers); Farmers National Bank, 
104%% | Kingsley, Iowa (full powers); Salinas Na- 
100% | tional Bank, Salinas, Calif. (limited 
a | powers). 


105 
87% 
104% 


granted to exercise 
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\Loan Associations 


month this, 


The sale was made on a 2.60 per cent; 


ber ($500,000) and Broadway National Bank | 
| & Trust Co., New York ($2,000,000) merged | 


|the title of Broadway & Plaza Trust Co.,| 
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Bank Supervision 


Problems of Secondary Reserves 
~ In Bank Operation Are Outlined 


California Bank Executive Asserts Structure 
Should Consist of Unpledged Securities 
And Paper; Flexibility Is Required 


By E. D. Holly 


Chief Deputy Superintendent, Department of Banking, State of. California 


When we speak of “secondary re- | such, a secondary reser~a as I have in 
serves” in’ a bank I dare say that a large , a ee any of the above to be entitled to 
percentage of minds will immediately! the name secondary reserve, be it bonds 
turn to the thought of bonds. In fact or something else, they must be un- 
much, if not most of the literature on pledged. Just how much each banker 
the subject, will set up in some form] must have ir his secondary reserve is 
percentages of different kinds of bonds largely for him to determine from a 
that should go toward making vp the! careful analysis of his entire note pouch. 


secondary reserve structure. The lead-|[t is better to have such a reserve above 
ing article in this issue of the ‘Bulle-| the average rather than below. 


tin” deals with an analysis of the vari- 7 : 
ous bonds held by the banks under the| .4(7he foregoing. apnetved. as au 
Ulan eters of this department. a the State Banking Department Bul- 
The main purpose of the article is to,  Jetin.) 
give a general nicture of diversifica- 
tion of bond holdings in a typical com-| 
mercial bank. If you have the average ‘ 
before you it is then pessihle for you to 
have a good hasis from which you mav 
work in analyzing your own bank’s 
holdings, in the constant effort you 
should be making to bring them up to 
at least the average. As those below 
the average strengthen their lists the av- 
erage is then raised and the efforts to 
meet the average must result in a gen- 
eral higher plane of investments. 


It is not my intention here to detract 
|one bit from the idea that good well ‘se- 
lected bonds make for a real secondary 
reserve. A secondary reserve must be 
‘something that can be readily converted 
| into cash should the banker find that 
‘his primary reserve has been depleted 
below the safety point. It must be con- 
verted without loss to be an ideal sec- 
ondary reserve and with very little loss 
to-qualify at all_as an acceptable one. 
Many bords will fulfill these. require- 
ments. but it requires careful study and 
investigation to finally select a list that 
will measure up to these requirements,. 

Manv reports of banks come to my 
desk that show an adeauate secondary 
reserve that do not hold many of the 
_bonds referred to above. They have an 
automatic secondary reserve which has 
| been wisely selected to meet the natural 
up and down trend of the average bank. 
The banker who ignores this trend al- 
ways finds himself with sleepless nights, 
wondering how he is to meet the sea- 
son’s demands or where to place the 
season’s surpluses safely. and advan- 
| tageously as to earnings. 

Call loans, bankers’ acceptances, well | 
secured _ self-liquidating loans which 
carry no obligation for renewal, or well 
selected commercial paper constitutes 


A GROWING 
Company 


A PROMISING 
Industry 


PRODUCTION of electricity 
has tripled since 1920. Produc- 
tion of gas during the past ten 
years has exceeded the total 
produced during all the pre- 
vious 110 years of the industry. 
Associated Syetem last year 
doubled its number of custém- 
ets served and more. than 
doubled earnings and assets. 
Gold Debenture Bonds due 
1968 .of Associated Gas and 
Electrie Company at present 
prices yield about 54%. 
Interest earned 2.01 times 
on an overall besis after de- 
preciation. 
These bonds enjoy an ao 
tive market on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 


Send for Cireuler 

Public Utility Investing Carp 
61 Broadway, New York City 

Kindly send me circdlar J339. 
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CONTINENTAL [ILLINOIS 
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ime cee seme: eas etn t| In Catelina ds Described! Foand to Total $620,000! Dorling in California 


‘defendants when the Pennsylvania Com- 
ry acquired control of the Wabash and 


ehigh Valley railroads, which are car- | nies, and the common stock of the newly- | New York for the week ended Oct. 1 | 


riers in competition with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. It was contended that 
the “holding company” acted as the 
agent of the railroad in the stock acqui- 
sition, and that the railroad thereby ac- 
quired “indirect” control of the compet- 
ing carriers through the medium of the 
subsidiary concern. 
Denies Competition Menaced 

“The record in the instant case,” said 
the Pennsylvania reply, “is wholly bar- 
ren of any evidence tending to show the 
probability of a substantial lessening of 
competition as a result of the purchase 
of stock. Under the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, only one conclusion is pos- 
sible in the absence of such evidence, 
viz., that no violation of the Clayton Act 
has been shown. Consequently, there is 
no basis on which the Commission can 
justify any order other than a dismissal 
of the complaint.” 

In reply to the Bureau’s contentions 
relative to jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion in the instant case, the defendant 
,companies said: 

“The Bureau does not contend that the 
Pennsylvania Company is engaged in 


commerce, nor does it contend that it has | 


cone anything prohibited by the Clayton 
ct. 
permitted itself to be utilized, with re- 
spect to the purchase of Lehigh Valley 
and Wabash stock, as an instrumentality 


Its theory apparently is that it has | 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
| were both eliminated as holding compa- 


formed operating company, which is the 
present Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany, was thereafter held by the Na- 
\tional Power & Light. Company. 

| Q. Now I would like to have you more 
definitely describe than you have done 
the reorganizations and mergers by 
which the National Power & Light Com- 


| 


pany, the Pigeon River Power Company | 


and the new Carolina Power & Light 
Company each in turn acquired the com- 
mon capital stock of the old Carolina 
|Power & Light Company as you have 
}already stated. Will you do that? A. 
Yes, sir. 

transactions. A. The United Investors 
| Securities Company, a New Jersey cor- 
poration, acquired 47,521 shares of the 
total of 47,875 shares then outstanding 


of no par common capital stock of the | 


old Carolina Power & Light Company in 
‘exchange for a like number of shares 
of its own common capital stock. 

On Dec. 8, 1925, the new National 
Power & I.ight Company acquired all the 
'assets and assumed the liabilities of the 
| United Investors Securities Company and 
ithe old National Power & Light Com- 
pany and, ifi consideration therefor, is- 
|sued its own capital stock, as follows: 
Preferred on the basis of share for 
| share, and the common in the ratio of 
115 to 1. 
| The National 


thereby issued 40,942 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 4.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 


~ COMPANY | 


Q. Please state the substance of those | 


or agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad | shares of its $7 preferred stock for 40,- | 


Company. But, even if the facts in the! 942 shares of $7 preferred stock of the 
case justified the inference sought to be|-old National: Power & Light Company. 
drawn by the Bureau, viz., that the |The new. National also issued 1,844,070 
Pennsylvania Company had permitted it-| shares of no par common stock for 
self to be utilized by the Pennsylvania | 122:938:shares’ of common stock of the 


shows total imports of $620,000, com- 
| prising $504,000 from Brazil and $116,- 
|000 chiefly from other Latin American 
countries. Total exports were $1,965,000, 
consisting of $1,000,000 to Canada and 
$965,000 to Venezuela. Net change in 
'gold earmarked for foreign account 
| showed a decrease of $3,992,000. 


Chain Banking Opposed 
By Indiana Commissioner 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Oct. 4. 
Whe trend toward chain banking was 
| opposed by the State Banking Commis- 
sioner, Luther F. Symons, in addressing 
|the Optimist Club in Indianapolis 
; Sept. 2. 

“We must use every means in our 
power to fight the tendency toward: chain 
banking,” Mr. Symons said.» “On the 
other hand, we should have fewer banks, 
, combining the small ones into larger and 

more stable institutions. 

“Only the bank of considerable size 
can weather a financial storm similar 
|/to the one from which we are just 
| emerging. 

“Indiana . was 
past depression. 
banks closed their doors, but many of 
these either consolidated with others or 


fortunate during the 


| their investment. This percentage was 
| lower than that of most States.” 


New High Mark Expected 


Seven per cent of its | 


paid their depositors 100 per cent on} 


Total Assets, However, Increase 
| - 16 Per Cent 


| State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 4. 

Although the volume of building and 
loan assets in California increased 16 
' per cent during the last fiscal year, there 
are today nine fewer associations in this 
State than there were on June 30, 1929, 
| according to statistics gathered for the 
annual report of Charles A. Whitmore, 
Building. and Loan Commissioner. The 
| figures reveal that there were 224 active 
lassociations on June 30, 1930, although 
|21 new associations have been licensed 
during the year, 30 having been merged 
with other associations, involving in the 
| consolidations effected assets amounting 
j to approximately $220,000,000. 

During t*.e -year 87 branch building and 
|loan offices haye been licensed under a 
|new law passed by the last legislature 
requiring such licensing, although many 
of these branches were in operation prior 
to the enactment of the law in question. 
These facts are indicative of the recent 
trend in building and loan development 
| toward branch or chain,associations. 

The consolidation of associations is 
not peculiar to California, for it is tak- 
ing place in other States, Mr. Whitmore 
| Stated. The United States Building and 
Loan League has considered the situa- 


Time 


Purchased 


Capital 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Gov’t Bonds and Treasury Certificates 
Loans: Demand 


Bonds and Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances « 


Other Banks’ Liability on Bills 


Interest Accrued but Not Collected 
Bank Building 
Other Real Estate e ee e e 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business, September 24, 1930 


RESOURCES 


- $ 185,665,274.31 
79,050,306.76 


$ 416,798,980.04 
334,940,711.22 


s 


751,739,691.26 
95,598,177.80 
4,200,000.00 
30,076,496.30 
37,442,219.17 


e e 


and Sold . 44, 136,730.06 © 
2,631,207.17 
15,000,000.00 


264,347.17 
$1,245,804,450.00 


LIABILITIES 


Bh in ak Sha de og a $ 75,000,000.00 


tion so important that it is endeavoring 
through a medium of questionnaires to 
| ascertain what effect these changes are 
| having on the building and loan busi- 
;ness in general, and also to canvass the 


Surp 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies . 


lus . . . 7 . . 2 a 


65,000,000.00 


8,808,682.39 


10,000,000.00 


In Iowa Cigarette Tax sentiment entertained by building and 


Railroad Company as an instrumentality | qld National. Power & Light Company. 


.or agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad | It i sued 712,815 shares of no par com- | 
Company with respect to the purchase of | 


the stock, the Clayton Act does not pro- 
hibit or penalize such act of permitting 
oneself to be utilized as such instrumen- 
tality or agent. The prohibitions, such 
as they are, are statutory and cannot be 
expanded beyond the language of the 
statute. 


Jurisdiction Called Limited 


r _ “In like fashion, the jurisdiction of the : 
Commission with respect to the matters 


mon ‘stock for 47,521 shares of no par 


common stock of the old Carolina Power | 


& Light Company previously acquired 
by the United Investors Securities Com- 
pany as already stated. 

The new National also issued 75 shares 
of no par common stock for 5 shares of 
common stock of the 


its incorporators. 
The preferred stock of the old Caro- 


"ited Investors | 
Securities Company, previously held by 


lina Power & Light Company was held 


loan executives across fhe Nation. 
Tax 
Grows Six Million in Year 


State of Llinois: 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Oct. 4. | . a : 

Iowa will realize about $1,400,000 in| Ilinois Inheritance 
revenue this year from its Cigarette Tax | 
Act, the State ‘Treasurer, R. E. eee 
stated orally Oct. 2 in announcing the 
September collection of $123,266. Last ; 
year, = cigavatie tax age merge hgrersstl Tho guiiel De saeere a ‘ 

3. he said, explainin a e tota ! nd o e Stat i- 
re the first aoe a. of this year, | ois was replenished by an Dende of 
| $1,051,407, is a record for a like period. | Spproximetely $6,000,000 in inheritance 
_ Mr, Johnson cited the steady increase | ‘axes during the last fiscal year, ac- 
in this revenue, which, in 1921, the first |Cording to figures compiled in the office 


Reserve for Dividend Payable Oct. 1 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest : 
Deposits: Demand . $ 682,305,141.80 

Time . 277,036,377.06 
Liability under Letters of Credit 
Liability under Acceptances . 
Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold . 
Discount Collected but Not Earned 


. 
. e 
~ e 


3,000,000.00 
11,505,981.42 


959,341,518.86 
31,096,566.68 
37,794,844.38 
44,136,730.06 


, within the four corners of the law. 
, considered, it is clear that there is no 


' 


cue 


is 


here under investigation is statutory and | 


cannot be expanded beyond the authority 
mpsesically conferred upon the Commis- 
sion by the Clayton Act. Nor can the 
Commission assume a jurisdiction under 
, the Sherman Anti-trust Act. It has no 
authority to consider whether the provi- 
‘ sions of that statute have been trans- 


gressed; nor, i* it found transgression, | 


would it have the authority to penalize 

such transgression or to seek to exert 

the authority conferred upon it by the 
* Clayton Act with respect to the prohibi- 
_ tions of that statute. 

“Its jurisdiction is, in this field just as , 
in all others, the creature of statute, and 
its warrant for action must be found | 
So 


basis whatsoever on which the Commis- 
sion can enter an order against the 
Pennsylvania Company. ‘That company | 
has done nothing prohibited by the stat- 
ute, even if the assumptions of the Bu- 
reau were correct.” 


43 


| by the public and was therefore not in- 
| volved in this transaction, 

Soon thereafter the new National 
Power & Light Company acquired an 
additiona] 115 shares of the common 
stock of the old Carolina Power & Light 
Company, thereby increasing its hold- 
ings to 47,636 shares, or 99.5 per cent 


stock outstanding. 

Under agreements dated Dec. 5, 1925, 
the Pigeon River Power Company ac- 
quired from the United States Company, 
of New York City, the following prop- 
erties: (a) All properties of the North 
Carolina Electric Power Company, (b) 
All properties of the Canton Electric 
Company, (c) Certain properties of the 
Black Mountain Telephone Company, (d) 
The physical properties in North Caro- 
lina then owned by Frank A, Reid. 

Q. Who was Frank A. Reid? A. He 
was identified with the Electric Bond & 
Share Company. 

Q. What did those physical properties 


year, amounted to only $324,074. The 


first year in which it passed the $1,000,- 


000 mark was 1928. 

The tax is a levy of 1 mill on each 
cigarette, he explained, and is collected 
by the sale of stamps which tha dealer 
is soqnited to attach to each package 
sold, 


of the total of that company’s common | 


in North Carolina just alluded to in- 
clude? A. The properties which he had 
jacquired from the Smitherman Power 
'Company, the Deep River Power Com- 


;of the State Auditor, Oscar Nelson. 

: Total collections of inheritance taxes 
|during the year ended June 30, 1930, 
| were $15,666,367, as compared with $9,- 
| 866,843 during the seoauiiias fiscal year, 
}it was announced. In 1927 the collec- 


tions of inheritance taxes amounted t 
$5,617,288, . 


| ae : 
‘Pullman Company Earnings 


| Are Made Public by I. C. C. 


pany, the Roxboro Power Company, the 

Sandhill Power Company, the North | pany, as reported to the Interstate Com- 

State Power Company, and the Lilling- |merce Commission, have just been made 

|ton Power Company. The Pigeon River | public by the Commission as follows: 

| Power Company at the same time also | Month of August: 

, acquirer from the United States Com- 

| pany all intenests of the National Power ; Total oper, revenue.. 

é Light Company and A. W. Flor in the ote, 
aywood an Timber Corporation. | ~}S*: - 

Publication of excerpts van Mr. mane mnetes: 

Depue’s testimony will be continued aaa 


. . Net revenue 
in the issue of Oct. 7. Net oper. income.... 


Current earnings of the Pullman Com- 


1930 1929 
$7,127,744 $7,926,587 
1,521,100 1,943,600 
1,224,047 1,516,651 


-$53,018,978 $55,872,111 
6,030,839 9,326,328 
4,357,160 6,736,580 


Invested Capital, . . 
Deposits 


7 a e . e 


® The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company 


of the Continental Illinois Bank and Trus 


is owned 


it 


120,126.21 


$1,245,804,450.00 


. Over $170,000,000* - 


$959,341,518 
TE _______) 
Continental Illinois Company 

Capital $20,000,000 


by the stockholders 
y 








Decrease Shown 
In Bankruptcies 


Reported Abroad 


Department of Commerce 
Says Collections Remain 
Difficult With Optimism, 
However, Persisting 

By E. E. Schnellbacher 


Commercial Intelligence Division, 
ment of Commerce 


Depart- 


the number of bankruptcies in the for-' 
eign field; those occurring are of minor 
importance. Collections remain difficult 
and slow, but optimism persists in trad- 
ing circles and to some extent among 
industrialists. 

A feeling of confidence has appeared 
in Argentina and there is every indica- 
tion of an early return to normal busi- 
ness conditions. Development of new 
business in Peru at this time seems im- 
pWobable and a cautious policy is recom- 
mended on credits. 

Cablegrams, radiograms, and _ special 
dispatches provide the following current 
summary regarding credits and collec- 
tions, as well as conditions and events 
affecting the standing of individual for- 
eign concerns. This information serves 
to supplement the sales information re- 
poyts of the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision. 

Ecuador.—The credit and _ collection 
situation in Guayaquil and vicinity has 
improved noticeably in the past four or 
five months, owing to curtailment of im- 
ports and to increased cacao exports. 
It is reported that a considerable portion 
of foreign obligations of commercial 
firms in Eeuador carried over from 1929 
have been liquidated. Current obliga- 
tions are being pnet with reasonable 
promptness. Conditions are  unim- 
proved in Quito, the interior and in the 
province of Manabi, where many firms 
are behind in payments. Great caution 
is exercised in shipping to firms which 
are not well and favorably known. 

Argentina.—August bankruptcies de- 
creased to 12,500,000 pesos as against 
16,500,000 in July. Collections continue 
dificult but the existing confidence por- 
tends an easing up of the credit situa- 
ie with many signs of improvement 
evV@eht. | 


Bankruptcies Few in Greece 


Greece—Since the beginning of the 
year, collections have been unusually 
poor throughout the Saloniki district, 
and many importers find it increasingly | 
dificult to meet the payment of their 
acceptances. Notwithstanding the ex- 
tended credit situation, the number of 
bankruptcies is small. Importers are 
said to have taken the attitude that 
nothing can be gained by the adoption 
of drastic measures, though they are 
limiting purchases to current needs. 
Caution is being exercised in dealing with 
firms other than those which have been 
long established and whose commercial 
integrity is beyond question. 

Finland.—There is a gradual but pro- 
gressive clarification in the economic con- 
dition of Finland, marked by an optimism 
tinged only by a shade of lingering 
skepticism in certain branches of indus- 
try, such as the automotive trade. Fa- 
vorable crop conditions enhance the fi- 
Mcial situation of the agriculturalists, 
indirectly revgving trade. 

Norway.—On the whole, it is reported 
that Norway has been little affected by 
the general international depression, ex- 
cept for the shipping industry, and the! 
usual seasonal trade will help to main- 
tain normal business conditions. 


4 Improvement in Germany 


AUTHoRIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pusisnep Without Comment sy THE UNITED States DAILY 


Federal Finance 





Districts; Total Loan 


the country member banks are doing. In 
their loans to customers, city banks | 
make larger loans to banks and loans to! 
other customers on securities in propor- 
tion to total loans to customers than do 
the country member banks. 


in loan on real estate, Both city and| 
country member banks have more than | 
half of their loans. to customers in other} 
classes of loans than loans on securities | 
or real estate. ; 

banks fluc- 


“Investments of member 
Classification of loans and investments 


22 City Member Banks 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1930 


anks Deposits 





Monthly Review From Minneapolis Says Trend Is Upward 
In Larger Communities and Downward in Country 


s Lowest Since 1916 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tuate 
short-term investment loans in accord- 
ance with seasonal requirements and the 
state of the money market. It appears 
from the tables that country member 


Both groups of banks use the 
brokers’ loan market as an_ outlet for 
funds, while neither group of banks ap-: 
pears to favor acceptances as a medium 
for investment. Both groups of banks 
have most of their investments in the 
form of bonds and other securities.” 


of member banks: 


Country Member Banks 











no large failures have been recently} 
reported. 

Bankruptcies are confined mostly to 
very small concerns such as bars, butcher 
shops, dry goods stores, etc. However, 
it is claimed that the City of Leghorn, 
as compared to other cities of Italy, has 
thus far weathered the existing situation 
with remarkable conservatism, and 
bankers state that they have not sus- 
tained irreparable losses through busi- 
ness failures and are well satisfied as to 
manner in which they have been able to 
cautiously continue operations, notwith- 
standing the reduced scale of inward and 
outward movement of trade in general. 

Italian Credit Tightened 

Banks have tightened up on credits 
and loans of all kinds and when the lat- 
ter are made the reputation, ability, and 
means of borrowers must be unimpeach- 
able. Applicants of small means are 
usually in a very restricted position, and 
can not obtain credits from banks unless 
they are in a position to offer real estate 
as security. 

In view of existing conditions, and in 
conformity with local banking and whole- 
sale practices, great caution should be 
observed in granting credit at the pres- 
ent time and until the existing situation 
materially improves, for the reason that 
some houses, normally rated as conserva- 
tive and dependable, are overstocked, un- 
able to effect sales at a minimum profit 
and in some cases even at a loss and are 
experiencing trouble in making collec- 
tions upon outstanding accounts, accord- 
ing to Consui Jose de Olivares of Leg- 
horn. 

Effects Slight in Sweden 


Sweden.—The effects of the interna- 
tional depression on the credit and col- 
lection situation in Sweden are reported 


to be still suprisingly slight. Not that 
the depression has left no traces in Swed- 
ish commercial and industrial circles. On 


June 29, June 30, June 29, — 
Loans to customers: 1929 1930 1929 
“To bani eer oT ee ecerre $6,760,000 $5,708,000 $1,833,000 $2,676,000 
To other customers— 
On securities ......seeeee 61,401,000 69,842,000 34,219,000 41,180,000 
On farm land ......ccce-« 2,355,000 2,104,000 28,285,000 23,608,000 
On other real estate ........... 3,262,000 2,880,000 18,766,000 18,031,000 
All other, including overdrafts .. 155,121,000 136,407,000 183,545,000 172,008,000 
Total boa eo ao Oi 4% . $28,899,000 $216,941,000 $266,648,000 257,503,000 
Investments: ‘ 
Acceptances .......se00¢ ecccccess $59,000 $347,000 $1,016,000 $239,000 
Commercial paper ...cceee--eees 2,381,000 4,634,000 12,558,000 16,694,000 
Brokers’ loans ......+6% eocccaess 20,682,000 8,935,000 26,324,000 10,777,000 
Securities ........00+6 eececoccess 126,407,000 125,243,000 237,719,000 229,098,000 
BOER © 5: 2.6 ce vcassteeews seeeess $149,529,000 $139,159,000 $277,617,.000 $256,808,000 


ARR eeese@pm@s@DODOD@DO@O™OM9>)—9@™9@9@@™v”0O O8OEOOEOOOOoOmae@@@0o0O7O?mM@™O;—w””0”0””00000_ _E_ _EsPseeOoOo3ooeee- 


the consequences are as clearly visible 
as in other countries. Im agriculture, 
political remedies have been attempted 
and the proposals for grain duties made 
by the late conservative government were 
defeated in the Riksdag. It now remains 
to see the effects of the compulsory mix- 
ing of certain quantities of mative wheat 
and rye in order to secure a market for 
Swedish grain. In the same way the 
effects of the depression are very clear 
in the highly sensitive iron and steel 
industry. Thanks to systematic ration- 
alization, this industry had so far re- 
covered its former position during the 
past boom that its output for the third 
quarter of 1929 reached 146 per cent 
of that of 1923-24, while the average 
figure for the most important branches 
of industry was 132 percent. Since then, 
however, the figure has continuously fal- 
len, amd reached 118 per cent in May, 
as compared with 141 per cent a year 
earlier. 
| The majority of the most important 
|Swedish industries, however, have con- 
tinued to show surprising resistance. 
“Svensk Finanstidning’s” index number 
of production in May was up to 140, com- 
pared with 130 in May, 1929. This means 
that industry was engaged almost to its 
full capacity, although it had been in- 
creased considerably of recent years. 
The average figure for January-May was 
147, compared with 1389 last year. This 
jincrease scarcely reflects amy depression. 
Bankruptcies throughout the country 
have increased during the month of July, 
reaching a total of 252, as compared 
with 218 during the preceding month 
and 206 for the same period of 1929. 
(Consul John B. Osborne, Stockholm.) 
Hawaii.—tThe credit and collection sit- 
uation is somewhat better. Merchants 
are exercising greater economies because 
of narrowed profits. Necessary lines of 
merchandise have greater trade than 
last year, while some improvement in 





the contrary, in shipping and agriculture 








Germany.—Slight improvement in Ger- 
man trade is being observed. Money is 
plentiful. The volume of commercial 
credits granted by the banks has held a 
fairly constant level for several weeks. 
Stocks held by manufacturers are not 
excessive, due to the sharp curtailment 
of production. 

_Hungary.—There was a great reduc- 
tion in the number of failures for the 
month of August. Forced settlements, 
before all courts, amounted to 90 as com- 
pared with 158 for July,_and with 110 
for August, 1929. Except for the sea- 
sonal revival of certain branches of 
trade, the general economic situation re- 
mains unimproved. 

_ Italy—Serious financial depression ex- 
ists through the Leghorn district which, 
together with the prevalent stagnation 
of trade and industry, has severely af- 
fected the credit and collection situation 
in this section. Frequent bankruptcies 
of a minor category have occurred, but 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 4.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
¢ lection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 

‘yt at noon today for cable transfers 
* ble in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 











Austria (schilling) ...7......... 14.1116 
Belgium (belga) ............5.. 13.9470 
TUINONID MOORE 8a oho onic tclsveWae'cse -7219 
Czechoslovakia (krone)......... 2.9668 
Denmark (krone) .............6 26.7637 
England (pound) .........eeee. 485.9859 
Finland (markka) .............. 2.5170 
PPADS CEPMIOED 550 i005 0 0edeneeas 8.9245 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8010 
Greece (drachma) ... 1.2948 
Holland (guilder) . 40.3288 
Hungary (pengo) 17.5035 
Italy (lirad ..... * 5.2370 
Norway (krone) 26.7604 
Poland (zloty) .. 11.2022 
Portugal (eseudo) 4.4866 
Roumanhia (leu) ....-s.seseee-- -5950 
Spain (peseta) ....csecsseerecee 70.3642 
Sweden (kron@) ......+s++++0-. 26.8636 
Switzerland (franc) .....++.++.- 19.4107 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .........-.+. 1.7710 
China (Chefoo tael) .......+-+- 40.6875 
China (Hankow tael) ....--..-- 40.2343 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 39.2232 
China (Tientsin tael) ......... 41.3125 
China (Hongkong dollar) ...... 31.9782 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 28.5000 
China (Tientsin dollar) ........ 28.5000 
China (Yuan dollar) ......-.+-. 28.1250 
India (PFUPOR) 2ocrcccersesoccee 35.9978 
BONNE CRD own cccccncseceece 49.4900 
Singapore (dollar) ........++--- 56.2500 
Canada (dotlar) — ...scceeeeees 100.0815 
EMR TO ra... ike ceeneee 99.9343 
Mezicg (MORAY fiecarrsccccceces 47.2512 
Newfoundland (dollar) .......- 99.8187 
Axgentina (peso, gold) .....++-- 80,1051 
Beart (milweis) ......:..cccee 10.5100 
OM URE + 12,0976 

UgUaY (PESO) ..ceccocceeceee 80,5362 

lombia (peso) ccevevesemevees 96.5300 


\ 





luxury lines is indicated. 





Deposits Increase in City Banks | 


Of Ninth Federal Reserve Area |g HeldDutiable 
At Regular Rate 


between security holdings and | 


' 


Treasury Operations 


——- 


Watered Sugar | 


Treasury Department Over- 


rules Contention Made by’ 


Importers That Arriving 
Cargoes Are Sirup 





Continued from Page 1.] 


On the|banks favor commercial paper as an in-|toms officials had permitted same to be 
other hand, country member banks have!vestment more than do the city member put into effect.” 
There continues a general decrease in/a larger share of their loans to customers | banks. 


hé Treasury’s feeling, according to 
the oral statement, was that to sustain 
the importérs’ claims in this instance 
would be to make the sugar tariff “noth- 
ing short of a joke.” The wording of the 
legislative provisions, however, enablin, 
such a contention as has been advanc 

by the importers can be remedied, how- 
ever, only by congressional authority but 
the customs authorities represented to 
the Treasury that they followed the 
spirit and intent of the law as written. 

Following is the full text of the let- 
ter which was addresed to the Collec- 
tor of Customs of New York and cir- 
cularized throughout the customs serv- 
ice: 

Sir: The Bureau has before it for con- 
sideration and decision the question of 
the proper tariff classification of an arti- 
cle consisting of sugar diluted with 
water and testing approximately 48 
sugar degrees. 

Certain importers contended that this 
merchandise testing less than 50 sugar 
degrees is excluded from classification 
under paragraph 501 of the. Tariff Act 
of 1930, and is properly dutiable as a 


said Act. 

The Bureau has given this matter 
careful consideration and has reached 
the conclusion, following the reasoning 


peals in T. Ds. 41582 and 43376 that the 
product under consideration is not, 
within the meaning of paragraph 502, a 
— sirup and accordingly is not duti- 
able under the said paragraph. 

It must be conceded that in spite of 
the admixture of the water, which makes 
the liquid low in polariscopic test, the 
article is in essénce a sugar and accord- 
ingly is subjec 
501 of the Tariff Act at the rate of 
1.7125 cents per pound as sugar testing 
by the polariscope less than 75 degrees. 


Check Payments Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing Oct. 1, and made public Oct. 4, ag- 
gregated $15,283,000,000 or 31 per cent 
above the total reported for the preceéd- 
ing week, and 33 per cent below the total 
reported for the corresponding week of 
last year. 

‘Agergeate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
sincé January, 1919, amounted to $14,- 
462,000,000, as compared with $11,006,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $21,- 
628,000,000 for the week ending Oct. 2, of 
last year. 





Installment Plan in Finland 

The per capita purchasing power of 
the Finnish population is relatively low, 
but is stable; it is believed that an ex- 
pansion of sales on the installment plan 
would sssist materially in incréasing the 
demand in this market for séveral linés 
of household goods, athletic supplies, 





and other types of articles. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


Condensed Statement of Condition, 


October 1, 1930 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Federal Reservé arsed Other 
$ 56,528,223.00 


VU. S. Government and Other Public Securities... 


50,817,184,37 
52,762,954.44 


265,339, 598.38 
Bonds and Mortgages __...........--------- aajanipae 32,270,099.73 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 

Accrued Interest Receivable.........--....- FEN 


. 


13,845 ,924.35 
17,357,758.53 


2,237,076.29 


$491,158,819.09 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills 


44,763,550.77 


See) aL enn cnnenee----- 355,698,670.32 
$491,158,819.00 


45 Unit Offices in New York City 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 55 BROAD STREET 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 


residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust Coampany in one or 
more departments—commercial, trust, investment, thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 
There must be many reasons fur such outstanding preference. May we setve you, too? 








sugar sirup under paragraph 502 of the 


of the Court of Customs and Patent Ap-| 







Total ordinary .... 


Excess of receipts 


| 





——— 
{ 


Receipts and expenditures for 
*The figures for the month 





United States Treasury 


$10,835,455.53 





( 


Business Conditions 


Statement 





Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close, 
of Business Oct. 2, 


1930; Made Public Oct. 4, 1930 


Corresponding Corresponding 
\ period period 
Receipts ' This month Last year Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 

Customs ...... Leveess +»  $2,540,227.61 —§$2,988,599.09 —$97,477,389.32 $164,121,992.40 

Income tax .......... oH §48,552.11 1,461,821.70 554,934,671.67 610,835,742.44 

Mise. internal revenue .. 3,846,030.23 8,457,1 77.42 160,441,270.21 164,616,094.69 

Foreign obligations— 

Principal] eo de pcos 30,000.00 25,000.00 
|Interest ..... 5 i ere reer Vie Gh eeraere s  vchdi atte aha 10,019,359.57 
| Railroad securitie: 195,408.48 204,990.00 864,356.9: 770,847.28 

All others ........ ee TORN  cchivsis cence 1,659,761.44 616,963.91 
'Trust fund receipts (r 

appropriated for in- 

vestment) .....-s06. ee 472,291.42 237,789.60 15,529,414.74 13,360,768.76 
Proceeds sale of surplu 

PFOPESTFEY .....-ccceces 2,279.63 158.00 667,129.57 3,249,635.37 

PUsmN “HN WON, GE. wwe ceils venues oe 7,133,158.9 1 7,.484,133,82 
Other miscellaneous ... 3,220,079.75 1,583,932.87 41,038,516.51 49,494,845.82 | 


$9,884,468.68  $879,775,669.31 


$30,321,964.95  $49,513,629.02 











Excess of expenditures . $21,970,290.40 $5,578,888.17 
Expenditures 

Genéral expenditures .. $13,690,366.13 $13,455,605.87  $599,588,459.83 $557,729,686.30 | 
‘Interest on-public debt 864,300.41 1,668,419.35 50,792,505.89 84,152,787.12 
Refund customs ........ 113,420.67 101,428.02 5,666,800.87 5,256,306.97 
Refund internal revenue 500,020.96 609,894.07 17,843,219.63 29,311,166.49 
Postal deficiency ....... 15,000,000.00 ......... sm 40,004,582.37 15,000,000.00 
Panama Canal ......... 42,846.30 109,356.22 3,401,050.58 3,542,655.35 

Op. in spec. accounts— 
Railroads .......csceces GATT scnctenmemes 87,864.65 7655,101.68 
War Finance Corp. ..... 310.70 924.97 7225.26 #32,795.33 
Shipping Board ........ 178,536.93 677,443.27 4,409,017.16 9,378,963.70 | 
Agricultural marketing 

BODO COED 6c canivess 3,40B,628.838 .......cc 000s 26,297,093.21 9 aehI-OS 
Alien property funds ... 448,884.33 101,648.91 59.61 1,111,786.77 
Adj. service cert. fund ., 4151 525.22 4236,405.00 526.65 445,437.01 
Civil-service r’mt fund.. 41,260,744.38  1,262,748.43 19,604,887.73 19,179,096.42 

Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 468,941.40 237,789.60 15,169,511.09 13,098,385.69 
D. C. teachers’ rétiremt ............. esngt@eue tr <als 244,255.81 189,737.03 | 
For. Service retirement ............. fo55 0 aioe epee 368,000.00 363,443.91 
|Gen. railroad contingent 3,350.02 ......0 eee. 115,647.84 72,646.04 

Total ordinary .... $32,805,745.93 $15,463,356.85 784,392,704.36 $738,144,201.79 

Sinking fund ...........  sseeeeceesies wa $65,000,000.00 $236,864,950.00 
Purchases and _ retire- 

ments firom foreign re- 
| payments ...... ee _ 30,000.00 ........ 33 
Received for estate taxes ....6-- 00-05 oieige. 22 tareeonuidte 54,100.00 
Forfeitures, gifts, ete... 2... .0--eeeeee o* 31,000.00 18,503.25 

WD Sawkspsnciceds§ senrecwmvasesss $65,061,000.00 $236,937,553.25 
Total expenditures ..  $32,805,745.93 $15,463,356.85 $849,453,704.36 


June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
include $3,360 amd for the fiscal year 1931 to date 


$112,273.80 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


+Excess of credits (deduct). 


t to duty under paragraph corresponding periods last year the figures include $2,496.40 and $132,192.99, respectively. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


$1,024,595,384.06 | 


$975,081,755.04 | 
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Additional Bank 
Proposed in Utah. 
Denied Approval 


‘Fewer and Stronger’ Finan- 
cial Institutions Is Need of - 
State, Commissioner De-. 
clares 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Oct: 4. | 

“Fewer and stronger banks” with 
recognition of the needs of a communityr 
for banking facilities, expresses the at 
titude of the State Banking Department, . 
according to a letter written by the Bank 
Commissioner, Walter H. Hadlock, in ex- 
plaining his refusal to approve articles 
of incorporation for a proposed bank at 
Spanish Fork. 

A number of citizens of Utah County. 
had submitted to the Commissioner a 
proposal to establish a $25,000 savings 
and commercial bank. Mr. Hadlock re- 
plied that records in his department 
showed that two banks previously op- 
jerated in Spanish Fork had combined: 
recently in the interests of economy and’ 
jwith a view to strengthening the bank- 
ing situation. , 

*“*Records in this office,’”’ he said, “in- 
\dicate approximately $6,500,000 available. 
deposits in Utah County, which county 
is mow being served with 12 State banks. 


“During the past few years, many 
hundreds of banks have failed through- 
out the United States, resulting in great 
losses to the depositors. An overbanked 
|condition ha; been a major contributing 
cause to this unpleasant situation. 

““As a protection to the depositors, and 
with a desire to reestablish and main- 
taim confidence in our banking industry, 
ithe attitude of this department, and 
other State banking departments, is for 
fewer and stronger banks, at the same 
time recognizing the needs of banking 
facilities in our communities.” 

Under the State banking law the ap- 
plicants may appeal from Commissioner 
Hadlock’s decision to the State Board of 
Examiners, but no such appeal has yet 
been filed, Mr. Hadlock stated orally. 
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Exchanges for Clearing House . 


Time Loans and Bills Discounted 
U. S. Government Securities (at markete value) 
State and Municipal Bonds (at market value) 

Other Securities (a market value) 
Bonds and Mortgages 


Accrued Interest and Adccounts Ricsiealide 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


our Endorsement 


SEWARD PROSSER 


Chairman 


Wall Street Office: 
16 Wall Street 





Is NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
ON SEPTEMBER 24, 1930 
As Reported To State Banking Department 


| 


ASSETS 
Hand and Due from Banks . 


. 


° 


Loans 


. . 


. 


. * * . 


ate . ° y he . 


of Others on A.cceptances, wie Sold with 


LIABILITIES 


« $ 25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 


Fund . 
éd Profits 


. 






Deposits . . . - +  5§73,065,580.47 
Outstanding and Certified Checks 20,263,87467 593,329,455.14 
Dividends Declared and Unpaid . Sirk aia 1,876,870.50 
Accrued Interest Payable er “se i eel Oe 964,551.61 
Unearned Interest . > ee oe ’ aes 615,070.91 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. ot pat Pg oo eo 2,285,283.88 
Outstanding Acceptances . a . »« «. Se@Gza667.6 
Acceptances, etc, Sold with ourEndorsement . . 44,306,684.12 
$793,681,174.76 








Vice-Chairman 


Fifth Avenue Office: 
at 42nd Street 


3 & 5 Place Vendome 










The security business formerly conducted by Bankers Trust 
Company through its Bond Department is now being carried 


on by its wholly owned subsidiary 


BANKERS GOMPANY OF New York 


37,280,60084 $112,280,600.84 


A.A.TILNEY HENRY J. COCHRAN 


Fifty-sewenth Street Office: 
at Madison Avenue 


London Office: 26 Old Broad Street 











LONDON 


.$ 88,527,819.29 
55,890,891.60 
» 207,753,268.79 
281,374,440.21 
34,789,383.72 
8,052,141.88 
21,996,498.95 
1,291,846.27 
12,085,264.48 
2,518,299.99 
35,094,635.46 


. 


44,306,684.12 
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Raising Admission Standards 
of Legal Profession ++ + + 


‘Law Factories,’ Overcrowded Bar, and In- 
competent Attorneys Traced to Failure to 
Adopt Higher Entrance Requirements 


By ARCHIBALD K. GARDNER 


United States Circuit Court Judge, Eighth Circuit 


HILE THE American Revolu- 
W tion did much to abolish the 

English concept of the bar, yet 
qualifications for admission to legal 
practice remained, a student of the sub- 
ject tells us, until the ascendancy of 
Jackson to the presidency. Massachu- 
setts required five years’ study, except 
for college graduates, who were ad- 
mitted after three years. These strin- 
gent requirements made of the bar an 
aristocracy. 
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In 1828 and 1829 the country was 
taken by the spirit of democracy, which 
swept Andrew Jackson into the presi- 
dency. The demand of a triumphant 
democracy was that sick or well, drunk 
or sober, stupid or brilliant, illiterate 
or erudite, every American citizen had 
an inalienable right to participate in 
the affairs of the Government, and as 
this could only be fully achieved by 
those who were members of the legal 
profession, the aristocrats of Virginia 
and New England, with their tradi- 
tions, were superseded by hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, as it were, 
inspired by the spirit of equality. 

It has taken nearly a century even 
to arouse interest in the question of 
raising the standards of the legal pro- 
fession. Industry has marched ahead; 
in fact, the last century has shaken 
the foundations of the world. As a 
modern writer describes it, “modern 
science has suddenly compressed the 
planet we occupy, jamming together 
into a single community widely di- 
versed peoples and civilizations.” In 
this process many institutions and 
practices have collapsed, but there has 
been no material change or shift in the 
bases of the law. 

The letting down in the requirements 

for admission to the bar has attracted 
many to the profession who are incom- 
petent and otherwise unfit to practice 
law. While an effort has been made 
to raise the standards for admission to 
the bar within the past 20 years, this 
effort has met with indifferent success, 
and the increase in the number of law- 
yers in the last 15 years is said to be so 
far beyond the increase in population 
that an honest livelihood must be prac- 
tically impossible for many lawyers. 
_ The tendency of our laissez-faire pol- 
icy has been (1) the overcrowding of 
the bar; (2) the evolution of the legal 
profession into a trade. There are 
45,000 young men and women studying 
to become lawyers, 14,000 of them lo- 
cated in New York City. Law students 
are graduated at the rate of 8,000 a 
year. 

With the passing of the custom of 
studying in a private law office, which 
had many things to commend it, has 
come into existence the night school 
and the so-called “law factory,” insti- 
tutions of mass production. Two of 
such schools in New York, I am told, 
have an income of $1,000,000 a year. 
_ These are in competition with estab- 
lished universities and law schools of 
high standards, and have made it diffi- 
cult for the Association of American 
Law Schools to establish stricter re- 
quirements. 
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For several decades the American 
Bar Association attempted but little in 
the way of raising the standard for ad- 
mission to the bar, but under the lead- 
ership of Elihu Root it finally adopted 
new recommendations and attempted to. 
set up standards for law schools. 


With these recommendations we are 
all familiar. They have met with great 
opposition on the part of State bars, 
and custom and tradition yield slowly. 
The Commonwealth of Indiana has no 
educational requirements of any kind 
and no bar examination. Eight States 
do not require candidates to study law 
for any specified period. Fifteen States 
require applicants to produce no spe- 
cific evidence that they are more than 
literate, while 26 others ask only high 
school training. There is, therefore, a 


long ways to go before the American 
Bar Association’s crusade can be 
crowned with success. 

Closing the doors of the inferior law 
schools would seem imperative. The 
greater percentage of the law students 
are not in the high-grade law schools. 
They are in the schools where by a 
brief period of study enough facts and 
rules of law can be acquired to enable 
them to pass the bar examination. 

In a recent address before the New 
Jersey Bar Association, Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, formerly dean of the Yale 
Law School and now president of Chi- 
cago University, said: “The inferior 
medical schools have been practically 
run out of existence by the mounting 
cost of medical education, but there are 
more inferior law schools now than 
ever before, and what is more serious, 
the proportion of lawyers being edu- 
cated in them is steadily growing. The 
number of students in schocls belong- 


ing to the higher group affiliated with. 


the Association of American Law 
Schools is falling off, until today less 
than 30 per cent of the 45,000 men 
studying law are in association schools. 
In Greater New York there are 14,000 
law students; only 700 of these are in 
the schools which have standards high 
enough to be approved by the associa- 
tion.” 

Housecleaning is an unpleasant task 
even in domestic life. A study of self 
is less exhilarating than a criticism of 
others, yet diagnosis must precede 
treatment. 

Self-examination is a test of moral 
courage. It requires a great sweep of 
vision, backward and forward, for the 
bar of today to visualize the bar of yes- 
terday and of tomorrow. Will the bar 
of tomorrow cherish and emulate the 
best traditions of the past and present, 
and will the profession continue to be 
one of high honor and distinction, ex- 
pounding and defending the eternal 
principles of right and justice? 


v 

Will the bar of tomorrow be deter- 
mined by the bar of today, or will the 
standards for that bar be determined, 
fixed and superimposed by an indignant 
laity? Will the bar of today maintain 
its priceless heritage and pass it un- 
sullied to the bar of tomorrow, or will 
revolution destroy this heritage with 
the undesirable practices and unworthy 
standards to which the profession has 
fallen heir? 

To state the inquiry is to answer it. 
It is imperative that the profession be 
kept both honorable and capable, and 
this is true whether the traditions of 
the past be preserved, or whether the 
bar becomes a league to promote social 
and commercial peace. 

As members of the bar, we are right- 
eously concerned in its welfare. Whether 
this is to be accomplished by a junior 
admission to the bar, by closing the un- 
desirable law factories, by making 
membership to the bar a requisite to 
admission to practice and by placing 
with the organized bar power of disci- 
pline and admission, or by some other 
methods or combination of methods, it 
1s not my purpose to exploit or suggest. 

It has been objected that the raising 
of the standards and requirements for 
admission to the bar will tend to form 
an aristocracy. If so, it will be an aris- 
tocracy of intelligence, an aristocracy 
of uprightness, and an aristocracy of 
honesty. The real aristocrat is a sur- 
vivor of the fittest. Men do not “gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles.” , 

_Charged, as it is, with the responsi- 
bility for the administration of justice, 
it becomes a patriotic duty of the bar 
to see to it that these high priests of 
justice be worthy of the high calling, 
“Quit yourselves, like men.” 

Truth needs no defense—it needs 
only to be proclaimed. The lawyer has 
been, is, and, I believe, will continue to 
be the best and greatest product of 
intellectual attainment, and the bar of 
tomorfow will be worthy of the best 
traditions of the bar of yesterday and 
today. 


Determination of Driving Ability 
New Jersey Commissioner Suggests Tests 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


he has acquired that degree of ex- 
perience which gives him confi- 
dence regards himself as a good driver. 

How many, in forming such a judg- 
ment of their driving abilities, ever 
have stopped to ask themselves what it 
is that makes a good driver, that is, 
what it is, specifically. Not many, be- 
cause if there is anything that is truly 
hard to define, it is this term “good 
driver.” 

The best definition, apparently, is one 
that approaches the subject negatively. 
Instead of saying what it is that makes 
a good driver, it is easier to delineate 
what makes a poor one. Then if one is 
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guilty of none of the practices that are 
consonant with bad driving he may lay 
some reasonable claim to being skilled. 

_On this basis each driver should ask 
himself: 

If he actually is capable of passing a 
thorough examination in the traffic reg- 
ulations. / 

If he keeps his car in good mechani- 
cal condition as those regulations spec- 
ify that he must. 

If he knows not only the letter, but 
the spirit of the code; in other words, 
whether he is capable of understanding 
why the regulations prescribe certain 
forms of conduct as well as knowing 
what conduct is specified. 
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ei th Conservation of Wild Life 
Viewed as Difficult in Massachusetts 
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Small Area and Large Population Complicates 


Solution of Problem, Says Director of Fisheries and Game 
By WILLIAM C. ADAMS 


Director, Division of Fisheries and Game, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


EGINNING WITH colonial times 
B and down through the years Mas- 
sachusetts has asserted ownership 
over all the wild life within its borders. 
For many generations little was done to 
give it protection. In 1865 a Fish Com- 
mission was set up, more particularly 
to install fishways in the principal 
rivers. 


In recent years the Commonwealth 
has more clearly understood that these 
wild life resources are valuable and 
should be administered as a business 
proposition. To this end the Division 
of Fisheries and Game functions in the 
interest of all the people. 

For administrative purposes this wild 
life is divided into two parts. One 
covers the marine fisheries, including 
shellfish. The other, the balance of the 
wild life. 

The Division’s limited jurisdiction 
over the marine fisheries is exercised 
through a marine fisheries section 
headed by a supervisor within the Di- 
vision. The supervisor has a force of 
nine coastal wardens. He enforces the 
laws to exclude the public from the 
contaminated shellfish areas along the 
coast and to regulate the taking of 
shellfish, including lobsters, and other 
general provisions. He directs the con- 
struction of fishways and the issuance 
of permits to take shellfish from con- 
taminated areas. 

In addition an inspector of fish and 
his three deputies safeguard the com- 
mercial fisheries industry and the pub- 
lic against the sale of fish not suitable 
for food. 

The remaining portion of the wild 
life is administered as follows: The 
inland fish and game laws are enforced 
by a game warden service, composed of 
a chief warden, a field supervisor of 
wardens and 33 wardens; a biological 
section supervises the distribution of 
fish and game quadrupeds and birds for 
restocking purposes, directs the activ- 
ities of two salvage crews which trap 
fish out of municipal water supplies for 
planting in waters open to public fish- 
ing, and conducts other field opera- 
tions, together with the investigation of 
diseases in the wild life stock; a license 
section distributes to the city and town 
clerks all licenses and handles the re- 
turns from the clerks for remittance 
to the treasurer; and a supervisor of 
claims and permits handles all deer 
damage claims and the issuing of a 
great variety of permits. 

The marine fisheries (including shell- 
fish), usually referred to as the com- 
mercial fisheries industry, is one of the 
few upon which the industrial founda- 
tion of the Commonwealth rests. It is 
surrounded with more~-romance, dan- 
gers and hardships than is to be found 
in almost any other field. Other indus- 
tries may come and go but the fisheries 
industry will exist as long as the Com- 
monwealth. It provides a food supply 
that should not have to compete with 
agricultural products for both are nec- 
essary to give the people of the State 
a balanced food ration. 

The remaining volume of wild life 
may well be divided into two parts: 
The first including the species classed 
as game, such as the ruffed grouse, 
quail, pheasants, shore birds, ducks, 
brant, geese, deer, white hares and cot- 
tontail rabbits, the fur-bearers, and all 


species of fish frequenting fresh wa- 


ters. The second part includes the 
nongame wild life, such as the song and 
insectivorous birds, gulls, terns, and 
herons. : 

The Division functions in the inter- 
est of all this wild life. Some people 
have the impression that it is inter- 
ested only in those species classed as 
game. Wardens are instructed to put 
forth as much effort to protect song and 
insectivorous and nongame birds as to 
protect all wild life classified as game. 

Law enforcement records are dotted 
with prosecutions, ranging from the 
alien. group which has employed the 
great silk nets of Europe, down to the 
users of lesser devices for the taking of 
these beneficial and beautiful birds. 
We have advocated the establishment 
of wild life sanctuaries as: the surest 
guarantee of maintaining a permanent 
wild life stock. The scientific banding 
of birds has been supported. 

Work for the species classified as 
game receives much wider publicity. 
Last year 134,453 persons purchased 
trapping or sporting licenses. In addi- 
tion to protecting these game species 
by many laws, the breeding of English 
ringneck pheasants and bobwhites is 
carried on at our four game farms. 
Brook, rainbow and brown trout are 
propagated at six hatcheries. In 1929, 
in round numbers, 1,600 adult pheas- 
ants and 12,000 young pheasants three 
months old or older were distributed. 
Three hundred and nine thousand trout 
of all species, six inches and upwards 
in length, were distributed. This does 
not include thousands of smaller trout 
shipped for special purposes. 

From the Palmer Hatchery, 279,000 
small-mouth black bass ranging from 


fry to three-inch fingerlings were dis- * 


tributed; from the pond cultural unit 
located in Sutton 415,000 pickerel, 
horned pout, yellow perch and crappie. 
Two salvage crews collected 194,000 
adult pickerel, horned pout, perch, 
crappie and small-mouth bass. Two 
thousand two hundred and five white 
hares were imported, and 476 cottontail 
rabbits were shipped from our sanctu- 
aries. 

The appropriation to finance the pro- 
tection of wild life resources (other 
than the commercial fisherfes) is based 
largely on the revenues from sporting 
licenses and,a small amount of miscel- 
laneous income. The appropriation for 
1929 was $271,100, and for this year 
$302,650, the largest in the history of 
the Division. 

In this small State of roughly 8,200 
square miles of land and water, with a 
population‘ of 4,225,000, and all dis- 
tricts accessible to splendid roads, we 
have the problem of maintaining an 
adequate wild life supply in as an acute 
degree as is to be found anywhere in 
this country, if not in the world. 

On the other hand, we have upwards 
of 350 natural great ponds in which 
the public rights to fish are preserved 
forever. Thanks to the democratic and 
tolerant attitude of landowners the 
public is permitted to fish the inland 
streams and to go on privately-owned 
land for recreational purposes. 

There has been an extraordinary 
awakening of the people during the 
past few years. They are becoming 
conservation-minded. From all this it 
may rightly be inferred that we are ap- 
proaching a better day in the conserva- 
tion of wild life. 
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’ F oreman’s Part in Promotion 


of Industrial Safety + + + + 


Efforts to Protect Employes from Injuries 
Depend on Cooperation of Employer, Says 
Chairman of California Commission 


By WILL J. FRENCH 


Chairman, Industrial Accident Commission, State of California 


the key man to safety. It all de- 

pends on circumstances, like so 
many other things. If the “set up” is 
right, he can lead in preventing acci- 
dents. If it is otherwise, he falls back 
in the procession, perhaps. a long way, 
and he may not be responsible for his 
unfortunate location. 

We have read many times about the 
foreman and the key that is supposed 
to be in his possession. In fact, the 
expression has become a slogan in 
safety ranks, and analysis is required 
if we are to find out all about the situa- 
tion. ° 

Slogans are apt to become pests. 
Easily passed from mouth to mouth, at- 
tractive to the eye and pleasing to the 
ear, the slogan promoter tills fertile 
soil. He may be a Governor elected on 
a slogan of “economy.” If successful, 
his usual practice is to slash estab- 
lished appropriations without in any 
way reducing taxes. Many a fine de- 
partment has been crippled. Additional 
costs have been added to the burdens 
of cities and counties. Lives have been 
lost, less aid given to the unfortunate, 
and the whole process of government 
as a medium of service has been aban- 
doned. 

So this article opens with a protest 
against the oft-repeated slogan that 
“the foreman is the key man to safety.” 

If the foreman is supported to the 
fullest extent by his superiors in office, 
and especially by the employer, and if 
his requests for money and equipment 
to make places of employment safe are 
allowed, then he should take first place. 
If he does not, then another foreman 
is the real protective, device for the 
safety of the men under him. 


T FOREMAN may or may not be 
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If the foreman is hurried and handi- 
capped, is told to take chances, is re- 
fused help in the safety campaign, and 
is continually warned that cost must be 
the first consideration and that life pro- 
tection calls for money, he is in a des- 
perate status. His key locks the front 
door against all that makes safety pos- 
sible. He is obliged to work with the 
imps of carelessness and negligence. 
He knows human beings will be sacri- 
ficed, that men will fall or injure them- 
selves in the pace that is set, and all he 
can do to offset the evil of his sur- 
roundings is to quit. But this will 
probably do no good, for another fore- 
man is waiting to step into his shoes. 

The real key man is the employer. If 
he insists, if he organizes for safety, if 
he gives those instructions that leave 
no doubt in any man’s mind, and then 
follows them up to see that everything 
is done, the executives under him have 
no escape and the good word permeates 
in all places where there is a single 
mechanic or employe. No other force 
is so dominant. The “boss” has spoken. 

The foreman, under favorable sur- 
roundings, holds a tremendously im- 
portant place in the safety gamut. He 
is closer to the men. His supervision 
and contaets give him opportunities 
that no other official has. His keen eye 
can detect the unsafe way or the miss- 
ing goggles or the violated rule. If he 
is stern and yet kindly in doing his 
duty, he will get results. 

Just as soon as the men know the 
foreman is “sold” to safety, and that 
it is useless to slight or take risks, then 


the example dominates all in the ranks. 
Men want to keep their jobs. They be- 
gin to appreciate the watchful eye for 
their welfare. The occasional accident 
has been brought home in several ways 
by the alert foreman. He pictures the 
possibilities and the consequences, if 
care is cast aside. 
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Discipline is the first aid to the fore- 
man’s key. Loud talking that means 
nothing, as is common with such talk- 
ing, ‘will retard accident prevention. 
Men soon glimpse the false note. If 
they discover that nothing happens and 
that they are free to do as they like, 
there comes into the industrial opera- 
tions a laxity so much to be avoided if 
safety is to reign supreme. 
~A foreman who is responsible and 
responsive, who studies safety, who 
learns the laws and rules governing 
the work under his direction, who in- 
sists with the right measyre of firm- 
ness, who sells safety to his associates 
because it is well worth selling, and 
who has the wholehearted support of 
his “boss,” possesses a key that is rela- 
tively as large as his. employer’s key, 
and one that can open more doors to 
safety, because there are a larger num- 
ber of doors available. 

Like all other men with definite and 
important tasks, the competent plant 
safety engineer will. see that the fore- 
men are taught their relationships to 
safety. Some men must have this tui- 
tion, regardless of the positions they 
hold. Other men, perhaps, can get 
along without instruction, but no harm 
is done if their fund of knowledge is 
augmented. “Instructions to foremen” 
can be printed, meetings held, technical 
methods discussed, problems consid- 
ered, the new employe given proper 
guidance, tools, and equipment ade- 
quately inspected, cooperation and 
friendliness furthered, and the non- 
English speaking man directed into the 
paths of Americanization. 

Teamwork, with the foreman in the 
center, can do more to prevent injuries 
than anything else. Educational as- 
pects to be successful must have the 
aid of all workers in the plant, and this 
includes the employer, the apprentice, 
and all employes in between. 

The foreman who imagines he ‘is the 
fourth mate on a Mississippi River 
steamer, judging by his attitude toward 
his men, is likely to have long casualty 
lists. Each man likes to be treated as 
though he “belonged.” This means 
that he prefers his name to a number, 
he appreciates ordinary courtesy, and 
he wants to be told what to do and 
how to do it. 
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A foreman should be taught the ele- 
mentary methods of keeping accident 
statistics, so that he can ascertain 
where and how injuries occur. This is 
the best way to strive for their elimina- 
tion. The records will give an impetus 
toward the reduction goal. 

The foreman is the main key man 
when he stands on absolutely sure 
safety ground. This ground must first 
be cultivated by the management, with- 
out thought of reasonable cost, and the 
foreman’s real leadership supported to 
the fullest extent. Then will follow 
fewer industrial deaths and injuries, 
and true conservation will come into 
its own. 


L nternational Farm Problems 


Agricultural Economists Study Depression 
By DR. L. C. GRAY 


Principal Agricultural Economist, Department of Agriculture 


cance of the economic and social 

problems affecting agriculture is 
emphasized by the recent formation of 
an international organization of agri- 
cultural economists. 

A preliminary meeting was held in 
August, 1929, at Dartington Hall, a 
manor house in the county of Devon, 
England, with an attendance of about 
50. A committee was appointed to make 
plans for a permanent organization, 
which was effected at the meeting held 
at Ithaca, N. Y., in August. L. K. Elm- 
hirst, of Dartington Hall, England, was 
elected president of the new organiza- 
tion, Professor G. F. Warren, of Cor- 
nell, first vice president; Professor Max 
Seving, of the University of Berlin, 
second vice president, and J. H. Currie, 
of England, secretary-treasurer. 

The attendance at the Ithaca meeting 
was broadly international. In addition 
to a large number of agricultural econ- 
omists from the United States, it in- 
cluded a numerous delegation from 
Great Britain, a number of leading Ger- 
man economists, a half dozen Russians, 
and representatives from Canada, Den- 
mark, Norway, Finland, Poland, Swe- 
den, Japan, China, Australia and South 
Africa. 

The widespread interest manifested 


by the, attendance at the meeting re- 
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flected the cosmopolitan character of 
many of the problems of agricultural 
economics. Confronted by an agricul- 
tural depression that is now world 
wide, which has persisted for more 
than a decade, not only in the United 
States, but also in other countries, the 
conomists were. especially concerned 
with appraising the conditions respon- 
sible for these phenomena. 

Some of the speakers stressed the re- 
sponsibility of a falling. price level due 
to monetary influences, and particularly 
the rising value of gold. This group 
was inclined to emphasize the effects of 
lags in the adjustment of the prices of 
agricultural products, Aand and equip- 
ment. 

Another school .of. thought stressed 
the maladjustment of supply gnd de- 
mand, not only in respect to particular 
lines of agricultural production, but 
also as manifested in the overexpansion 
of agricultural production as a whole 
in relation to the, demand for farm 
products. z 

The earnestness of the debate on 
these basic questions reflected not 
merely an academic interest, but rather 
the recognition of the fact that agricul- 
tural policy must be moulded largely 
with reference to which of the two lines 
of interpretation should be regarded as 
mainly responsible for agricultural dis- 
tress. ' 





